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Cjllnra.am  itttfr  its  C'rtntmttit. 

FROM  A  TREATISE  ON  MAT.,  MED.,  AND  THERAP.,  BY    TROUSSEAU  AND 

PIDOUX. 
[Translated  from  the  French.] 

Chlorosis,  we  do  not  fear  to  say,  rules  the  pathology  of  the  woman  ;  and 
the  physician  who  shall  not  know  how  to  recognize  this  affection  will  fre- 
quently fail  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women.  Undoubtedly,  this 
is  not  the  place  for  a  pathological  dissertation ;  yet,  as  we  have  some  ideas  about 
chlorosis  which  are  not  generally  received,  we  are  obliged  to  explain  our- 
selves, that  the  reader  may  place  himself  at  our  point  of  view,  otherwise  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  understand  the  intimate  relation  which  unites 
affections  in  appearance  very  distinct,  and  which,  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  same  cause,  yield  to  the  same  therapeutic  influence,  that  of  iron. 

In  its  most  gross  form,  and  when  it  is  possible  for  an  ignoramus  only  to 
mistake  it,  chlorosis  presents  itself  with  the  following  train  of  symptoms  : 

General  paleness  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  emaciation,  bloating 
of  the  face  and  lower  extremities,  nervousness,  hysteria,  melancholy,  fickle- 
ness, muscular  debility,  neuralgic  pains — ordinarily  of  an  irregular  type — 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  heart,  the  ventricular  impulse 
sometimes  more  energetic,  sometimes  weaker  than  in  health  ;  great  loudness 
of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart ;  divers  beUows  murmurs  in  the  great  arte- 
rial vessels,  and  especially  in  the  carotids,  subclavians,  &c,  &c;  pulse  more 
frequent  than  in  health,  febrile  heat,  dryness  of  the  skin,  thirst,  panting 
at  the  least  movement,  dyspepsia,  pyrosis,  depraved  appetites,  gastralgia, 
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occasional  vomiting,  constipation,  diarrhoea  when  the  disease  has  lasted  a 
very  long  time;  menstruation  painful,  irregular,  scanty,  discolored,  wanting; 
leucorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  sterility.  Such  is  a  picture,  or  rather  a  rough 
sketch  of  chlorosis.  This  frightful  train  of  symptoms  ordinarily  disappears 
with  rapidity  under  the  influence  of  the  ferruginous  preparations. 

In  chlorosis  how  ought  we  to  give  iron  ?  in  what  dose  ?  for  how  long  a 
time  ?  all  questions  which  therapeutists  have  scarcely  touched  upon,  and 
which  few  practitioners  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  thoroughly.  We 
except,  however,  Sydenham,  who  has  given  the  basis  of  a  good  treatment, 
but  who  has  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon  some  minutia3  of  great  importance 
as  a  long  use  of  this  remedy  has  convinced  us. 

The  insoluble  preparations  ought  to  be  employed  in  general  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  treatment.  Iron  filings  hold  the  first  rank.  They  are  given  in 
powder,  in  a  spoonful  of  broth  or  in  sweetmeats,  morning  and  evening,  at 
the  two  principal  meals,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  two  grains  each  time. 
If  this  dose  is  easily  borne,  it  is  increased  gradually  until  it  reaches  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains  for  each  meal.  It  is  essential  that  the  medicine  should 
be  taken  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal,  for  if  it  is  given  in  the  morning  fasting, 
as  many  physicians  do,  the  patients  feel  a  weight  at  the  stomach — a  very 
great  loathing — and  lose  their  appetite. 

When  the  iron  filings  are  not  borne  in  this  way,  we  prescribe  lozenges  of 
chalybeate  chocolate,  according  to  the  formula  which  we  give  below,*  and 
we  administer  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  day.  If  the  pa- 
tient, on  the  contrary,  bears  the  iron  filings  well,  we  may  pass  to  the  soluble 
preparations,  such  as  the  lactate,  the  citrate  and  the  chlorides  of  iron.  Those 
which  we  prefer  to  all  others,  are  those  which  we  have  invented,  and  which 
we  designate  by  the  name  of  tartaric,  or  hydrochloric  gaseous  chalybeate 
waters,  made  with  fifteen  grains  of  tartrate  or  perchloride  of  iron  dissolved 
in  a  bottle  of  artificial  Seltzer  water.  For  certain  women,  we  prescribe  the 
tartarized  tincture  of  iron,  iron  water,  chalybeate  wine,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

This  treatment,  which  ought  not  to  be  suspended  even  in  the  menstrual 
period,  should  be  continued  till  the  symptoms  of  chlorosis  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. We  stop  then,  to  resume  a  month  after,  and  persist  in  the  same 
means  for  fifteen  days  or  three  weeks.  Then  we  leave  two  months  interval ; 
after  that  we  give  the  chalybeates  for  fifteen  days ;  and  we  should  do  thus 
for  a  year,  and  even  more  ;  for,  if  it  is  easy  to  cure  chlorosis,  it  is  difficult  to 
cure  it  so  as  to  have  no  fear  of  relapses,  if  we  suspend  suddenly  the  use  of 
the  preparations  of  iron. 

Chlorosis  is  by  some  pathologists  considered  a  disease  of  almost  no  im- 
portance ;  but  contrary  to  this  opinion,  we  believe  chlorosis  is  a  very  serious 

*R.   Ferri  ox.  rub.  3i- 

Canellce  pulv.  gra.  xv. 
Sac.  alb.  3v. 
Mucil.  tragacan.  q.  s. 
F.  troclns.  ui.  gra.  x. 
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affection,  and  to  which  many  women  are  subject  all  their  lives,  in  this  sense, 
that  they  are  without  cessation,  in  danger  of  a  relapse  ;  or,  indeed,  which 
is  more  common,  they  preserve  with  the  appearance  of  health  most  of  the 
functional  troubles  which  are  the  appendages  of  confirmed  chlorosis. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  say,  because  it  is  a  truth  which  one  perceives  in 
growing  old  in  the  practice,  that  iron,  after  having  rapidly  removed  the  most 
grave  symptoms  of  chlorosis,  sometimes  becomes  suddenly  powerless,  and 
leaves  us  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  a  disease  which  it  appears,  in  general, 
to  subdue  with  so  much  facility.  The  drug,  in  this  case,  acts  with  as  much 
less  certainty  as  the  affection  is  of  longer  standing,  and  above  all,  as  the 
relapses  have  been  more  frequent. 

Some  patients  present  a  singular  phenomenon.  For  a  time,  longer  or 
shorter,  they  bear  considerable  doses  of  iron,  with  a  rapid  improvement  of 
the  symptoms  of  chlorosis  ;  then  suddenly  they  are  made  uncomfortable  by 
the  medicine,  and  appear  to  be  in  a  sort  of  saturated  state.  The  physician 
ought  then  to  stop  it,  to  resume  it  afterward  according  to  the  mode  we  have 
before  pointed  out. 

The  indication  for  the  employment  of  the  ferruginous  preparations,  plain 
as  it  may  be,  cannot  be  always  easily  filled  by  the  physician.  The  state  of 
the  stomach,  or  that  of  the  intestines — a  susceptibility  which  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee,  put  in  the  way  an  invincible  obstacle.  It  is  not  the  less  neces- 
sary to  have  continually  in  view  the  end  to  be  attained,  sooner  or  later ;  and 
for  many  weeks,  and  even  many  months,  to  modify  the  irritability  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  or  to  accustom  the  economy  to  the  impression  of  the  chaly- 
beates. 

When  there  is  in  chlorotics  a  disposition  to  diarrhoea,  it  is  expedient  not  to 
commence  by  the  administration  of  iron  ;  above  all,  not  to  prescribe  its  sol- 
uble preparations.  But  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  sub-nitrate  of  bis- 
muth, colnmbo,  the  diascordium,  powdered  crabs'  eyes  in  the  dose  of  from  4 
to  8  grains  at  each  meal ;  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  dose  of  from  ^  to  f  of 
a  grain,  in  a  potion  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day,  should  be  given  with 
the  design  of  checking  the  diarrhoea. 

When  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  gastric  irritability  is  allayed, 
we  give  with  these,  at  first,  small  doses  of  iron  filings,  or  of  some  other 
ferruginous  preparation — but  little  soluble — and  we  increase  gradually  the 
proportional  quantity  of  the  chalybeates,  till  we  have  made  the  patient  bear 
from  15  to  30  grains  of  iron. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  there  exists  a  constipation  which  nothing  can 
conquer,  we  associate  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  a  soluble  salt  of  iron,  the  tartrate, 
the  citrate,  or  better,  the  perchloride  with  aloes,  so  as  to  cause  to  be  taken  f 
gr.  to  1}  grs.  of  aloes  a  day,  with  11,  15,  or  30  grains  of  the  chalybeate 
salt.  These  pills  should  be  given  at  a  meal.  This  precaution  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

The  aloes  has  here  the  double  advantage  of  acting  as  a  laxative  and  as 
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an  emmenagogue.  It  follows  that  if  the  chlorosis  is  accompanied  by  meno- 
rrhagia,  which  is  somewhat  frequent,  aloes  should  never  be  administered  ; 
but  we  should  replace  it  by  powdered  rhubarb,  or  better  by  magnesia,  which 
the  patient  should  lake  at  night  before  going  to  bed. 

It  is  an  accredited  opinion  among  physicians  that  chlorosis  is  a  disease 
which  affects  only  young  girls,  Febris  alba  virginum.  This  generally  re- 
ceived idea  is  false  in  all  points,  and  every  day  it  gives  rise  to  mistakes 
which  have  a  sad  influence  on  treatment.  Chlorosis,  we  hasten  to  say,  is  in 
general  a  disease  of  youth,  but  it  is  still  very  common  in  adult  age.  It  shows 
itself  also  with  women  at  the  turn  of  life  ;  and  in  fine  we  have  seen  it  twice 
after  this  epoch — in  one  woman  of  52  years,  and  another  of  57 — and  with 
both  these  patients  the  chlorosis,  characterized  by  ks  peculiar  symptoms, 
was  easily  cured  by  the  chalybeates. 

Of  Chlorosis  considered  in  its  elements.  We  have  seen  the  happy  influ- 
ence of  iron  upon  chlorosis,  when  it  shows  itself  with  the  whole  train  of 
symptoms  which  we  have  above  indicated ;  but  the  disease  does  not  always 
show  itself  with  this  train  complete,  but  frequently,  more  frequently  even, 
it  only  makes  itself  known  by  its  connection  with  some  one  of  these  symp- 
toms. "  The  symptomatic  expression  is  incomplete,"  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  happy  language  of  Recamier,  but,  incomplete  as  it  is,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  it  under  the  penalty  of  never  attacking  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  of  fighting  only  against  an  accident  which  we  may  subdue  for  an  instant, 
but  which  will  soon  reproduce  itself  with  as  much  intensity  as  before,  and 
under  another  form  if  not  under  the  same. 

The  decoloration  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  that  of  the  skin  and  mu- 
cous membranes,  may  exist  alone  without  any  other  accompaniment  than 
shortness  of  breath  and  disorders  of  the  circulation.  This  form  is  the  most 
simple,  is  easily  recognized,  and  is  cured  with  facility. 

But  frequently,  before  the  decoloration  has  arrived  at  its  height,  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  chlorosis,  such  as  neuralgias,  nervous  troubles,  disorders 
of  digestion,  &c.  &c.  of  the  menstrual  flow,  appear  together  or  singly,  and 
then  the  common  run  of  physicians,  who  take  care  to  judge  from  the  sum 
of  the  elements  of  diagnosis,  do  not  recognize  the  chlorosis  which,  though 
less  complete,  is  not  less  real. 

Nervous  accompaniments.  Hysteria  and  convulsions  frequently  attack 
women  after  great  losses  of  blood,  after  confinement,  after  suckling,  and 
young  girls  who  are  beginning  to  be  chlorotic.  These  nervous  troubles 
yield  with  facility  to  the  chalybeate  preparations.  The  hysteric  convulsions 
are  not  always  so  happily  combated  as  idiopathic  spasms.  Always  when 
this  spasmodic  state  occurs  in  a  woman  of  good  color,  vigorous,  and  who 
presents  no  other  indication  of  chlorosis,  it  is  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished by  the  use  of  ferruginous  drugs. 

Neuralgia.  Neuralgia  is  an  almost  constant  symptom  of  chlorosis,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  of  twenty  chlorotic  women  perhaps  nineteen  have  neuralgia. 
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The  neuralgia  does  not  always  well  declare  itself,  and  it  happens  that  the 
patient  and  the  physician  are  both  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
Women  complain  of  head-ache  or  stomach-ache,  of  pains  in  the  legs,  &c.  &c. 
A  superficial  examination  permits  one  only  to  perceive  an  ordinary  cephal- 
algia, a  stomach-ache  analagous  to  that  which  accompanies  difficult  diges- 
tion— or  wandering  pains  which  are  attributed  to  fatigue  or  lassitude  ;  but 
in  looking  closer  one  perceives  the  neuralgic  nature  of  these  pains.  The 
pain  in  the  head  is  seated  in  the  eyebrows,  the  temples,  the  malar  region, 
the  teeth,  in  a  word,  in  the  track  of  the  nerves  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  of  their 
branches.  Almost  never  does  it  attack  the  two  sides  at  once,  but  it  passes 
from  right  to  left,  or  remains  fixed  in  one  point ;  all  of  a  sudden  it  moves 
and  fixes  itself  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  it  also  abandons  to  seat 
itself  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  of  its  branches,  or  yet  again  in  the 
divers  branches  of  the  lumbo-abdominal  plexus  ;  then  the  head-ache  returns 
at  the  moment  in  which  the  pains  in  other  parts  of  the  system  cease. 

This  changeableness  in  the  seat  of  the  pain  is  very  remarkable  and  very 
common ;  sometimes,  however,  the  neuralgia  affects  a  single  part — the  head, 
or  the  stomach.  It  is  rare  that  it  fixes  itself  obstinately  in  other  parts  of 
the  system ;  we  have,  however,  seen  it  in  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  in  the 
clitoris,  in  the  superficial  cervical  plexus,  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
brachial  plexus  ;  but  these  cases  do  not  often  present  themselves. 

These  forms  of  neuralgia,  if  one  will  observe  carefully,  are  almost  never 
seen  in  men,  and  affect  almost  exclusively  feeble  women  and  who  evidently 
have,  or  have  had,  symptoms  of  chlorosis. 

When  neuralgia  is  the  predominant  phenomenon  of  chlorosis,  whether  it 
attacks  the  head  or  is  seated  in  the  stomach,  it  is  cured  ordinarily  by  the  use 
of  preparations  of  iron,  less  easily  however  than  simple  chlorosis. 

The  temporo-facial  neuralgia,  (so  improperly  called  tic-douloureux,  which 
name  ought  to  be  reserved  for  convulsive  neuralgia.)  has  been  advantage- 
ously treated  by  the  sub-carbonate  of  iron,  in  large  doses  ;  and  Hutchinson, 
who  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  this  mode,  (Benj.  Hutchinson, 
cases  of  neuralgia  spasmodica,  London,  1812.)  says  he  has  seen  nearly  two 
hundred  cases  of  cure.  He  gave  from  30  grains  to  a  drachm  of  sub-car- 
bonate of  iron  mixed  with  honey  three  times  a  day.  Wittke  has  obtained 
from  it  the  most  happy  results ;  he  has  given  it  in  the  dose  of  22  grains 
with  4  grains  of  canellre  three  times  a  day.  (Hufeland  Journal,  1828,  t.  4.) 
The  English  journals  abound  in  observations  which  show  the  same  thing. 
But  other  physicians  are  far  from  being  so  fortunate,  and  iron,  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  has  fallen  into  discredit,  which  is  not  removed  by  the  exaggeration 
of  our  neighbors  across  the  sea. 

As  we  have  made  a  great  number  of  therapeutic  experiments  upon  iron, 
and  especially  on  the  sub-carbonate  of  iron ;  as,  in  neuralgia  especially  we 
have  very  frequently  administered  it,  it  has  been  easy  for  us  to  perceive  the 
cause  of  the  discrepancies  of  therapeutists.    When  we  have  given  iron  to 
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chlorotic  women,  or  to  those  who,  having  only  begun  to  be  chlorotic,  were 
attacked  by  violent  neuralgias,  we  have  most  frequently  been  successful ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  we  gave  it  to  men,  or  to  women  who  were  not  at  all  chlo- 
rotic, the  sub-carbonate  of  iron  almost  constantly  failed.  One  can  say,  then, 
in  expressing  these  results,  that  the  chalybeate  salt  is  useful  in  neuralgias 
only  because  these  complaints  commonly  depend  on  chlorosis,  which  is  cured 
by  iron. 

However,  in  the  very  case  in  which  iron  has  cured  the  neuralgias,  it  has 
not  done  so  instantly,  and  a  somewhat  long  time,  eight,  fifteen,  thirty  days, 
and  even  more,  has  been  necessary  to  obtain  a  genuine  cure.  Accordingly, 
in  the  treatment  of  neuralgias  of  the  face  we  always  lay  aside  Hutchinson's 
method  as  a  means  of  quieting  the  attack,  and  we  have  recourse  at  once  to 
topical  applications  of  extract  of  datura  stramonium,  or  of  belladonna ;  to 
blisters  by  means  of  ammonia,  which  we  sprinkle  with  chlorohydrate  or 
sulphate  of  morphine  ;  when  in  this  way  the  pains  are  soothed,  it  is  then 
that  the  chalybeates  become  useful.  They  cure  the  general  condition  on 
which  the  neuralgia  depends,  and  thus  effectively  prevent  relapses.  Let  us 
say,  before  closing  concerning  neuralgia,  that  the  carbonate  of  iron  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  have  any  special  advantage,  and  that  all  the  chalybeates,  pro- 
vided they  are  given  in  large  doses,  possess  the  same  properties. 

Gastralgia.  Gastralgia  in  chlorotic  women,  or  in  those  who  already  pre- 
sent some  one  of  the  symptoms  of  chlorosis,  has  some  peculiar  traits  on 
which  it  is  here  important  to  dwell.  It  is  not  at  first  continuous,  that  is,  re- 
turns only  after  an  interval  of  two,  three,  or  four  days  ;  afterward  the  at- 
tacks are  nearer  together  and  return  every  day,  and  even  many  times  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  ingestion  of  food  is  the  most  frequent  occa- 
sion of  their  return.  If  this  food  is  of  those  kinds  which  most  trouble  the  sick, 
pain  may  follow  immediately  upon  its  ingestion  ;  but,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  meal  and  the  return  of  the 
pain  is  at  least  two  or  three  hours.  The  feeling  which  the  patient  has  is 
sometimes  that  of  a  weight  at  the  epigastric  region,  sometimes  that  of  gnaw- 
ings  which  simulate  extreme  hunger,  sometimes  cramps  or  burnings  which 
are  referred  to  the  same  region ; — it  is  to  this  part  that  the  pain  is  usually 
limited,  but  it  may  extend  to  the  neighboring  parts,  and  usually  makes  itself 
felt  behind  the  sternum,  and  in  the  back  at  the  height  of  the  stomach.  Fre- 
quently, as  M.  Bassereau  has  well  shown,  it  complicates  inter-costal  neural- 
gia, and  even  appears  to  be  an  irradiation  of  this  neuralgia.  These  pains 
are  usually  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  oppression,  which  shows  itself  by 
sighings,  by  yawnings,  and  by  a  desire  to  loosen  the  clothes  which  at  all 
press  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  sufferings 
so  frequently  renewed,  frequently  so  protracted,  digestion  appears  unaffected, 
food  is  never  rejected,  nutrition  of  the  organs  goes  on  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  the  faeces,  by  their  consistence  and  appearance,  show  a  complete  diges- 
tion of  the  alimentary  matter.    The  appetite  undergoes  at  the  same  time  a 
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modification  more  or  less  remarkable ;  there  is  eager  desire  for  food,  but 
scarcely  has  any  nourishment  entered  the  stomach  when  the  patient  feels  an 
unconquerable  satiety ;  yet  some  eat  much  and  with  avidity,  but  scarcely  is 
the  meal  ended  when  hunger  is  again  felt ;  and  the  desire  is  sometimes  to 
them  so  unexpected  and  so  frequently  renewed,  that  the}r  place  food  near 
their  bed  to  take  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  thirst,  ordinarily  in- 
creased, though  there  is  neither  fever  nor  abundant  secretions,  participates 
in  the  deraugements  which  all  the  sensations  experience  which  pertain  to 
the  digestive  apparatus ;  in  a  word,  in  the  comparison  of  these  symptoms, 
there  is  trouble  in  the  sensations,  and  there  may  be  integrity  of  the  func- 
tions. 

By  these  characteristics  we  clearly  recognize  a  nervous  affection ;  and 
we  cannot  confound  the  symptoms  we  have  described  with  those  of  chronic 
gastritis,  ordinarily  followed  by  a  disgust  at  food,  causing  a  severe  pain  after 
eating,  accompanied  by  difficult  digestion,  speedily  followed  by  diarrhoea  and 
wasting ;  as  to  the  rest,  one  should  observe  that  chronic  gastritis  does  not 
disappear  to  alternate  with  neuralgias  of  the  face  or  head,  while  in  gastral- 
gia  we  see  affections  seated  in  the  nerves  of  the  cheeks,  or  in  those  of  the 
forehead,  appear  at  the  same  time  that  the  pains  of  the  stomach  disappear, 
and  cease  immediately  on  the  return  of  the  latter.  This  characteristic  is  of 
great  importance,  because  the  diseases  which  displace  each  other  have  prob- 
ably always  the  same  seat  and  the  same  nature,  as  one  can  see  in  the  suc- 
cession of  catarrhs,  and  in  the  progress  of  rheumatisms. 

In  seeking  to  establish  a  difference  between  neuralgic  pains  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  inflammatory  affections  of  this  viscera,  we  have  not  spoken  of 
heart-burnings  and  vomitings  which  we  observe  so  frequently  in  chronic 
gastritis  ;  experience  having  taught  us,  in  fact,  that  these  symptoms  some- 
times accompany  affections  purely  nervous.  We  have  believed  that  we 
ought  to  omit  them  as  differential  signs. 

Gastralgia  once  established  is  accompanied  by  derangement  more  or  less 
notable  in  the  functions  of  the  bowels,  the  stools  become  rare,  the  fiscal  sub- 
stances hard,  and  colics  are  frequently  felt. 

Gastralgia  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  leucorrhcea  ;  this  flux  indi- 
cates nothing  as  to  the  usefulness  of  iron,  for  it  is  observed  also  in  gastritis, 
which  iron  is  far  from  benefiting. 

The  form  of  neuralgia  common  to  men  and  women  who  do  not  present 
any  symptom  of  chlorosis,  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable  fixedness  very 
different  from  that  which  we  have  been  studying,  and  which  alternates  fre- 
quently with  neuralgic  pains  attacking  different  parts  of  the  system.  In 
women  it  is  compatible  with  a  lively  coloring  of  the  skin,  with  a  menstrua- 
tion scanty  but  red,  with  a  chronic  leucorrhcea  ;  while  the  chlorotic  gastralgia 
is  accompanied,  it  is  true,  by  leucorrhcea,  but  the  blood  of  the  courses  is  dis- 
colored, being  commonly  pale. 

But,  while  the  gastralgia  which  is  connected  with  chlorosis,  and  the  symp- 
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toms  of  which  we  have  carefully  pointed  out,  is  cured  easily  enough  by  the 
chalybeates,  the  other  is  almost  always  aggravated  by  the  same  means. 

Iron,  under  whatever  form  administered,  is  useful  in  chlorotic  gastralgia. 
Steel  filings,  sethiops  martial,  the  sub-carbonate  of  iron,  the  hydrate  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron,  are  most  commonly  employed,  because  these  preparations 
are  less  expensive.  We  ought  always  to  remember  that  the  sub-carbonate 
of  iron  is  frequently  badly  prepared,  and  consequently  is  unequal  in  its 
mode  of  action.  At  the  beginning  of  treatment  one  ought  always  to  avoid 
the  soluble  preparations  of  iron,  because  they  frequently  increase  the  pain. 

The  chalybeates,  in  gastralgia,  are  given  at  first  mixed  with  a  bitter  ex- 
tract and  some  aromatic  preparation.  The  following  formula  is  somewhat 
common  : 

B.    Fern  rament.  3ij. 

Canellre  pulv.  gra.  xv. 
Gentianas  ext.  q.  s. 
Ad.  f.  mass.  pil. 

The  patient  may  take  at  first  a  small  quantity  of  this  pill  mass,  so  as  not  to 
ingest  more  than  1 J  grains  of  filings  at  a  time,  and  always  at  the  commence- 
ment, or  in  the  course  of  the  meal. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  a  dose  of  iron  thus  small  increases  the  gastral- 
gia for  several  days.  This  accident  discourages  the  patients,  but  ought  not 
to  frighten  the  physician.  He  should  continue  it  in  the  same  doses  till  the 
gastralgia  is  at  the  same  point  as  before  the  commencement  of  treatment. 
Increase  then  the  dose  of  iron,  and  so  on  until  there  is  taken  at  each  meal 
half  a  drachm,  or  at  least  a  scruple  of  filings  ;  afterwards  pass  to  the  solu- 
ble preparations,  which  should  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  treatment.  As 
for  the  rest,  we  ought  to  recommend  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chlorosis,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  use  of  iron  ought  to  be  suspended 
and  resumed  many  times,  evon  though  the  gastralgia  may  be  entirely  cured. 

When  there  is  at  the  same  time  gastralgia  and  pyrosis,  iron  is  ordinarily 
badly  borne.  It  is  proper,  then,  to  give  at  first,  for  some  days,  magnesia  in 
a  dose  slightly  laxative,  and  a  little  afterwards  an  infusion  of  quassia  amara, 
or  of  simarouba.  After  this  prefatory  treatment,  the  chalybeates  regain  all 
their  adaptedness.  That  which  we  have  said  above  of  neuralgia  of  the 
face  applies  also  to  gastralgia.  It  happens,  and  this  is  observed  especially 
in  women  who  for  long  years  have  a  painful  stomach — it  happens,  we  say, 
that  in  spite  of  the  chalybeate  preparations,  and  when  the  appetite  and 
strength  have  returned  a  long  time  before,  that  gastralgia  persists  with  a 
painful  obstinacy.  Theriac  plasters,  frictions  of  the  cerate  of  datura,  or 
belladonna,  ammoniacal  vesicatories,  simple  or  sprinkled  with  morphine,  the 
cautery,  moxas,  the  internal  use  of  bismuth,  of  magnesia,  of  datura  stramo- 
nium, of  opium  will  then  complete  this  difficult  cure. 

So,  also,  these  therapeutic  means  are  sometimes  necessary  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  treatment  to  diminish  the  acuteness  of  the  pains  which 
iron  in  certain  cases  increases. 
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•t  It  jet  remains  for  us,  before  going  farther,  to  lay  down  some  rules  with 
jsegard  to  diet. 

The  articles  of  diet  which  the  stomach  digests  without  pain,  vary  nearly 
as  much  as  the  patients.  Some  persons  can  bear  only  milk  ;  others  are  less 
troubled  by  meats  than  vegetables  ;  others  search  for  pastry,  and  prepara- 
tions of  the  same  kind. 

These  individual  dispositions  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
one  sets  out  to  prescribe  a  diet,  for  it  is  never  proper  to  imitate  those  phy- 
sicians, who,  considering  the  digestibility  of  food  in  an  absolute  manner,  put 
all  their  patients  upon  exactly  the  same  diet.  It  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  special  susceptibilities,  and  to  follow  the  indications  which  they  offer, 
however  strange  they  may  appear.  This  is  the  method  which  we  have 
followed  as  steadily  as  possible,  allowing  the  patient  those  articles  of  diet 
which  his  daily  experience  has  caused  him  to  know  to  be  the  most  digesti- 
ble. We  have  endeavored,  besides,  to  moderate  the  quantity,  so  as  to  allow 
only  a  fourth  or  half  of  the  food  which  an  individual  uses  in  health,  and 
when  there  is  no  repugnance  to  any  article  of  diet,  we  prescribe  soups, 
white-meats,  roasts,  &c,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  farinaceous  vege- 
tables, such  as  beans  and  lentils,  the  too  often  repeated  use  of  which  in  the 
hospitals,  is  surely  one  of  the  causes  which  render  success  there  much  more 
rare  than  in  the  city. 

The  neuralgias  which  attack  other  parts  than  the  nerves  of  the  face  and  of 
the  stomach,  should  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  temporo-facial  neuralgia, 
and  as  to  the  chlorosis  by  the  general  means. 


DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  GRADUATING  MEDICAL  CLASS  OF  DART- 
MOUTH COLLEGE,  NOV.,  1849. 

BT  NOAH   MARTIN,   M.   D.,   DOVER,   N.  H. 

Young  Gentlemen  : — You  will  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon 
your  successful  arrival  at  the  distinguished  position  you  this  day  occupy — a 
position  which,  although  its  attainment  has  cost  you  much  toil,  much  intel- 
lectual exertion,  and  perhaps  some  physical  privation,  yet  can  but  be  by 
you  esteemed  a  full,  an  ample  reward  for  each  and  for  every  effort. 

You  are  now  about  to  be  initiated  into  a  profession  of  high,  of  honorable 
and  of  ancient  standing — a  profession,  which,  from  its  earliest  history,  has 
embraced  many  of  the  most  gifted,  learned,  virtuous  and  indefatigable  minds 
in  every  age — minds  which  have  not  only  grappled  successfully  with  the  sci- 
ences which  immediately  pertain  to  the  healing  art,  but  with  those  of  the 
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whole  encyclopedia ; — minds  which  have  not  been  content  in  relieving  dis- 
tress and  physical  pain  in  their  own  peculiar  professional  way,  but  have 
seized  at  the  very  pillars  of  moral  anguish  and  mental  pain,  and  sought 
their  entire  prostration: — minds  whose  philanthropy,  learning  and  self- 
devotion,  have  equalled  any  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  amelioration  and 
human  progress ; — whose  exertions  have  conferred  enduring  honor  on  their 
profession,  and  made  for  themselves  pedestals  high  and  permanent  in  fame's 
fair  temple. 

It  should  be,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  your  determination  and  ceaseless 
care,  not  only  to  sustain  the  profession  in  its  present  elevation,  but  to 
add  to  its  usefulness,  its  learning  and  its  renown.  To  do  this,  you  must  add 
to  your  own  usefulness,  to  your  own  learning,  to  your  own  distinction,  by 
continual  accretions  of  knowledge  of  a  sound,  practical,  as  well  as  a  theo- 
retical character — by  an  unfaltering  and  honorable  pursuit  of  your  profes- 
sion—  turning  aside  for  no  obstacles — for  no  fortuitous  circumstances. 
Onward,  onward,  must  be  your  motto. 

Though  dark  the  night, 

Though  lone  and  drear  the  way, 
You  must  not  falter, 

You  must  not  delay. 

The  profession  upon  which  you  are  about  to  enter,  though  highly  honorable 
and  full  of  promises  of  distinction  and  pecuniary  reward,  yet  is  fraught 
with  difficulties,  perplexities,  labors,  responsibilities  and  solicitudes,  which 
will  be  likely  to  tax  your  mental  and  your  physical  powers  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  Its  promises  are  to  those,  and  those  only  who  labor  manfully, 
who  investigate  carefully  and  perseveringly,  who  treasure  daily  from  the 
well-spring  of  an  enlightened  observation,  and  who  scatter  discriminately 
the  accumulation  at  the  demands  of  suffering  humanity.  Seasons  of  doubt, 
perplexity  and  fearful  insufficiency — scenes  of  wretchedness,  anguish,  horror, 
agonizing  death,  in  all  their  multiform  and  varied  shapes,  are  ever  before 
you,  with  all  the  stirring,  soul-felt  emotions  of  which  the  sjmipathies 
indigenous  in  your  natures  are  capable,  and  which  will  be  elicited  on  such 
occasions — watchfulness  and  solicitude,  nightly  encountering  the  dark,  the 
drear,  the  peltings  of  the  storm,  the  furious  assaults  of  the  angry  elements, 
the  overwhelming  chill  of  loneliness,  the  dispiriting  whisperings  of  want  of 
success,  are  all  to  be  met,  encountered  and  surmounted.  Aye,  more  ;  the 
vile  tongue  of  ingratitude,  misrepresentation  and  slander  even,  will  dart  its 
venomed  point  and  almost  taint  the  sweets  of  doing  good. 

These,  young  gentlemen,  are  a  catalogue  that  lower,  and  frown,  and 
threaten,  and  will  not  down,  but  cluster  round  the  sojourn  medical,  and  give 
it  sad  variety. 

But,  avast !  there  is  another  aspect  to  this  picture — another  face  to  this 
portraiture,  whose  mellowing  tints  can  soften  down  its  sombre  hue,  and 
make  even  more  than  tolerable  its  repulsive  lineaments.    There  will  be  sea- 
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sons  of  decision,  confidence,  hope — scenes  of  exultation,  joy,  life,  recovery — 
when  hearts  will  overflow  with  the  warm  and  undissembling  gush  of  grati- 
tude— when  labors  well  performed  and  successful  will  be  seen,  and  felt,  and 
appreciated,  and  acknowledged — when  hearts  responsive  will  meet,  and 
thoughts  commingle,  and  a  combined  gratitude  ascend  to  Him  who  feels  our 
grief  and  gives  our  joy.  This  will  be  happiness — this  will  be  a  sun  whose 
kindly  rays  will  scatter  wide — expel  the  gloomy  aspect  of  your  night  pro- 
fessional, and  shed  a  radiance  that  will  obliterate  in  a  moment  years  of  mis- 
construction, hardship,  and  the  spleen  of  malign  ignorance. 

You  have  now,  young  gentlemen,  arrived  at  a  point  through  your  own 
exertions  and  the  essential  aids  afforded  you  by  these  distinguished  teachers 
of  the  medical  sciences,  where  you  will  be  able  to  prosecute  your  studies 
with  increased  advantage  and  success.  Your  former  application,  and  their 
guidance,  have  but  furnished  you  with  the  implements  by  which  to  proceed 
in  your  studies  with  increased  facility  and  augmented  profit.  Your  having 
obtained  the  honors  of  this  College,  should  not,  and  I  trust  will  not  be  con- 
strued as  the  consummation  of  your  studies.  No  impression  is  more  surely 
fatal  to  success  and  distinction  in  the  profession,  than  that  which  supposes 
when  the  doctorate  is  obtained,  the  education  is  finished,  is  perfected.  Ed- 
ucation is  never  finished,  and  especially  that  of  the  medical  practitioner, 
until  the  ability  to  acquire  is  extinct.  He  must  study  always  and  intently — 
observe  carefully  and  constantly — and  compare  his  own  deductions  with 
those  of  others  recorded  in  the  books.  He  must  note  what  occurs  to  him 
novel  in  nature,  or  extraordinary  in  character,  and  seek  for  a  parallel  in  the 
observations  of  others ;  and,  if  of  sufficient  moment,  communicate,  that 
others  may  profit  by  his  experience. 

Every  case  the  young  jn-actitioner  is  called  to  visit  should  be  a  subject  of 
study — a  lesson ;  should  be  examined  most  scrutinizingly  at  the  bedside, 
and  reviewed  at  his  earliest  leisure,  aided  by  the  descriptive  light  of  well 
approved  and  recent  authors.  The  operation  of  remedies  should  be  watched 
with  the  greatest  care — their  forms,  their  quantities,  and  their  effects,  should 
be  written  indelibly  on  the  memory's  tablet,  and  their  properties,  chemical 
and  physical,  reviewed,  and  reviewed  until  they  become  as  familiar  as  their 
ordinary  appellations. 

When  practice  begins,  research  should  have  a  renovated  date — a  date 
never  to  be  dimmed  or  obliterated  by  lapse  of  time  or  force  of  circumstan- 
ces, while  medication  for  disease  is  the  purpose  of  life.  However  learned 
in  books,  or  rich  in  experience,  still  there  will  be  much  found  to  learn,  and 
much  to  acquire  from  both  sources.  The  truest  indication  of  real  knowledge 
is  the  deep  sense  of  the  immensity  that  remains  to  be  known.  The  greater 
the  acquisition,  the  greater  the  power  to  acquire.  The  more  extensive  and 
the  more  profound  the  accumulation — the  more  enlarged  and  enlarging  the 
circle  of  usefulness,  and  the  rational  objects  and  ends  of  life. 

Progress  in  knowledge,  and  in  wisdom,  and  in  usefulness  makes  man 
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happy — makes  man  honorable,  and  makes  man  dignified — and  makes  him 
approximate  nearer  and  nearer  his  great  original.  For  these  objects  man 
should  live,  should  labor,  and  should  venture  all  but  his  good  name  and  his 
happiness.  No  ordinary  attainments  should  satisfy  you— no  common-place 
standing  should  suffice.  To  move  along  in  respectable  cast,  and  make  a 
good  livelihood  only  by  your  profession,  should  not  be  the  sum  of  your  am- 
bition. You  should  aim  at  high  attainments,  high  usefulness,  high  distinc- 
tion ;  and  these  are  only  reached  by  labor, — timely,  well-directed  and  unre- 
mitting. You  should  determine  to  know  your  profession  more  thoroughly, 
to  practice  it  more  judiciously,  more  scientifically,  more  perseveringly,  and 
more  beneficially  than  those  who  have  preceded  you,  or  may  surround  and 
compete  with  you. 

Medicine  is  a  progressive  profession  in  all  its  branches,  and  every  one  of 
its  members  are  bound  in  honor  and  fidelity  to  aid  its  advancement.  And 
as  it  advances  increased  advantages  are  offered  to  the  initiates  ;  and  if  they 
do  not  come  to  its  labors,  its  privileges,  its  honors  and  its  rewards  with 
increased  fervor  and  abilities,  there  will  be  an  apparent  want  of  effective 
talent,  taste  or  zeal. 

Let  no  one  falter  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  genius,  opportunity  or  means. 
It  is  not  the  most  brilliant  genius  that  collects  and  establishes  the  soundest 
practical  facts.  Opportunity  will  always  present  to  those  who  seek  for  it, 
and  means  are  often  self-creating,  and  often  come  when  least  wooed.  Will 
strongly,  pursue  energetically,  and  never  falter — never,  never  despair,  and 
you  will  accomplish  what  you  will.  Place  your  mark  high,  keep  your  eye 
upon  it,  and  march  forward,  regardless  of  obstacles,  with  all  honesty  and 
fearlessness,  and  you  will  reach  it.  Whatever  has  been  done,  can  again  be 
done,  and  more  even  ;  and  man  to  know  no  limit  to  his  attainments  and  suc- 
cess, must  know  no  limit  to  his  resolve,  to  his  pursuit,  to  his  aspiring  confi- 
dence. 

It  does  not  require  genius  to  climb  the  heights  of  science,  to  apply  the 
sciences  to  the  arts,  and  carry  out  practical  details.  Genius  is  frequently 
in  the  way,  embarasses,  guides  falsely,  is  fitful,  splendid  but  fallacious — en- 
rapturing with  sparkling  fancy,  but  marring,  ruining — inutile  in  the  essen- 
tials of  life.  The  common  every  day  talent,  such  as  seven-eighths  of 
humanity  possess,  if  properly  trained  and  directed,  is  the  kind  that  can  be 
most  useful — can  build  for  itself  exalted  fame,  and  leave  a  trace  enduring 
on  the  granite  of  time.  Application,  resolved,  unchanging,  unfaltering,  with 
the  steady  light  of  reason's,  judgment's  unflickering  ray,  will  guide  along  the 
pathway  to  eminence,  slowly  but  surely,  steadily  but  indubitably,  patiently 
but  ultimately. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  the  foregoing,  I  will  introduce  a  couple  of 
instances  which  came  within  the  scope  of  my  own  observation,  and  which 
may  give  additional  impressiveness  to  the  sentiments  I  wish  to  convey. 

[knew  a  young  medical  gentleman  whose  native  abilities  were  ample; 
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whose  acquirements  were  undoubted  at  the  time  of  graduation  ;  whose  sys- 
tem was  robust,  vigorous,  and  modelled  in  humanity's  fairest  configuration ; 
who  was  by  intuition  as  well  as  tuition,  a  physician  ;  who  could  do  at  the 
bed-side,  or  in  the  drawing-room,  what  few  could  achieve ;  whose  location 
was  of  the  most  favorable  character,  promising  all  the  young  aspirant  could 
expect,  or  reasonably  desire ;  whose  friends  were  numerous,  influential  and 
ever  ready  with  word  or  means  to  promote  his  professional  interests  ;  but 
whose  love  of  bowls  and  of  billiards,  of  angles  and  of  fowling-pieces,  of 
fast  horses  and  exciting  races,  of  splendid  gigs  and  of  splendid  gear  and 
their  attendant  allurements,  supplanted  his  love  of  books,  his  devotion  to 
business,  his  love  of  home  and  home  enjoyments,  the  society  of  true  friends 
and  their  kind  advisements,  and  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  smiling,  woo- 
ing advantages  which  nature,  literature,  friendship  and  wealth  had  so  pro- 
fusely scattered  around  him. 

When  his  friends  called  upon  him  professionally,  they  wanted  the  time  or 
the  inclination  to  pursue  him  to  the  bowling-alley,  the  billiard  saloon,  the 
rivulet,  the  forest  or  the  race-course,  and  took  another,  though  less  preferred, 
but  more  accessible. 

Time  wore  on.  Neglected  business  neglected  him ;  neglected  friends 
became  the  friends  of  others  ;  family  after  family  passed  from  his  catalogue 
of  patrons  ;  but  neglected  debtors  did  not  forget  to  demand  and  enforce  their 
dues,  while  amusements  and  pleasures  failed  to  replenish  his  pockets  ;  and 
embarrassment  came,  and  confusion  came,  and  pecuniary  ruin  came,  without 
friends  to  aid,  without  means  to  relieve,  without  reputation  or  confidence  on 
which  again  to  start,  and  again  to  struggle  successfully  for  the  common 
comforts  of  life. 

Sad  and  saddening  blight  of  brilliant  prospects  ;  culpable  misapplication 
of  advantages  and  endowments  ;  inevitable  result  of  such  anti-professional 
conduct ;  and  all  by  the  fatal  impression  that  education  was  finished  at  grad- 
uation ;  and  that  afterward,  leisure  time  could  be  spent  in  pleasure  seeking, 
in  the  sports  and  follies  of  life,  instead  of  the  discharge  of  duties  to  one's  self, 
and  moral  obligations  to  friends  and  society. 

The  converse.  I  knew  a  young  medical  gentleman  who  possessed  little 
but  obscurity,  penury,  medium  powers  and  medium  acquirements  at  gradu- 
ation, and  an  unalterable  resolve  to  cultivate  and  use  such  powers  as  he 
possessed  to  their  utmost  advantage.  He  located  in  the  place  of  his  pupil- 
age, where  all  his  defects  were  known,  his  deficiencies  prominent.  He  was 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  efficient  members  of  the  profession  in  New- 
England.  No  personal  appearance  to  attract,  no  suavity  of  manner  to 
fascinate,  graced  him;  money  lent  not  its  charm — influential  friends  nor  cast 
their  sustaining  support.  There  he  was  amid  a  community  that  cared 
naught  for  him  nor  his  interests — that  looked  coldly,  distantly  and  unpatron- 
izingly  upon  him,  reluctant  to  see  beneath  his  unprepossessing  exterior,  that 
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latent  germ,  that  soul  of  energy,  that  mind  resolved,  which  was  destined,  ere 
long,  to  command  their  respect  and  elicit  their  confidence. 

He  made  his  office  his  home,  his  books  his  companions,  his  profession  his 
thought  and  its  duties  his  delight.  Whatever  he  was  called  upon  to  do  pro- 
fessionally, was  done,  and  well  done.  A  high  moral  sense  bound  him  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  self-imposed  and  solemnly  promised,  when 
he  gazetted  himself  the  servant  of  the  public. 

The  obscure  student,  the  man  who  buried  himself  in  retirement  and  books, 
and  scientific  contemplations,  was  ere  long  found  to  be  capable  of  counsel- 
ing in  cases  of  doubt  and  of  difficulty — of  meeting  scientifically,  efficiently, 
the  demands  of  the  critically  situated  invalid — of  standing  at  the  bedside 
with  all  the  panoply  medical,  necessary  to  combat  disease  In  its  gravest  and 
most  terrible  forms.  His  powers,  his  skill  and  his  professional  promptitude 
were  discovered,  appreciated  and  acknowledged.  Patronage  came,  profes- 
sional distinction  came,  literary  and  social  elevation  came ;  and  friends,  and 
wealth,  and  comforts  came  ere  his  day's  full  meridian,  to  reward  his  patient, 
indefatigable  toil,  and  bless  his  home  and  his.  The  rewards  of  merit,  the 
trophies  of  achievement,  were  responsive  to  his  exertions  to  be  profession- 
ally learned,  skilled  and  useful. 

Young  gentlemen,  eschew  the  former — his  impressions,  his  principles,  and 
his  practices.  Imitate  the  latter — cling  to  his  example,  tread  in  the  path  he 
trod,  and,  I  trust,  your  efforts  will  be  equally  successful,  ennobling  and  tri- 
umphant. 

You  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  trust,  the  gravest  ever  conferred  on 
man  by  man — the  conservation  of  the  health  of  your  allotted  portion  of  the 
common  brotherhood  of  man — to  repair,  refit  when  impaired,  the  human, 
physical  organism.  You  are  about  to  leave  the  closet  and  lecture-room,  and 
go  to  the  bedside,  and  there  apply  the  principles,  the  theories  you  have 
treasured — there  to  verify  their  truth  or  fallacy,  their  all-important  effi- 
cacy or  inefficiency,  their  facile  application  or  difficult  or  impossible  realiza- 
tion, by  the  results  you  witness.  Here  is  a  school  more  important  than  any 
other  school  you  have  attended ;  here  a  teacher  more  profoundly  impressive 
than  any  other  teacher ;  a  school  for  which  other  schools  were  only  prepar- 
atory ;  a  teacher  to  whom  other  teachers  only  pointed.  The  school  is  the 
sick  room,  and  its  occupant  the  teacher — life  struggling  with  disease  and 
death.  Now,  to  mark  the  phenomena,  to  watch  the  fearful  contest,  to  as- 
suage the  pain,  moderate  the  excessive  reaction,  to  stay  and  support  the 
drooping  system,  to  conduct  it  back  to  a  cheering  convalescence,  and  ultimate 
hale  condition, or  soothe  it  down  to  that  solemn  change,  after  which  no  change 
can  come ; — to  gather  up  all  the  facts  and  practical  hints  evolved  ;  to  arrange, 
compare,  adjust  and  make  subservient  to  other  future  exigencies,  is  yours. 
With  what  solicitude  will  your  every  look,  movement  and  expression  be 
watched  ;  your  tones  and  half  tones  will  be  construed,  ere  they  are  half  uttered. 
All  the  fond  hopes,  high  anticipations  and  terrestrial  prospects  of  confiding 
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hearts  will  hang  upon  your  *-ery  whisper.  A  mother's  heart  is  full,  and 
bleeds,  or  hopes,  as  your  face  glooms  or  brightens.  Her  whole  soul  centres 
on  her  child  and  your  exertions  to  save.  She  marks  every  change  in  the 
darling's  face,  of  muscle  or  of  hue,  of  eye  or  breath,  of  warmth  or  perspir- 
ation, with  an  exactitude  only  maternal.  Her  hopes  and  fears  alternate — 
fade  and  glow  her  hopes — fade  and  revive  in  strangely  exact  proportion, 
except  when  she  can  read  that  you  have  hope  if  she  has  none. 

Situations  like  this  will  be  surely  trying,  and  the  great  solicitude  should 
be  to  be  fully  prepared  for,  and  equal  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  know  your  duty  well,  and  then  promptly, 
fearlessly,  but  kindly  perform  it.  You  must  be  prepared  with  that  kind  and 
quantity  of  knowledge  and  tact  in  its  application,  which  will  afford  the 
greatest  chances  of  relief  and  recovery  to  the  patient,  and  rejoicing  to  the 
hearts  so  affectionately  in  interest.  You  must  so  guard  your  looks,  speech  and 
gestures,  as  to  inspire  no  false  hopes,  or  excite  no  unreal  alarms,  or  feelings 
of  despair  or  anguish.  Kindness,  sympathy  and  commendable  confidence 
must  characterize  your  manner,  and  truthfulness  and  confiding  sincerity 
inspire  your  language. 

What  a  mission  is  yours  !  thus  to  stand  the  conservator,  and  guide  the 
issue  ;  to  guard  the  inimitable  and  beautiful  casket  in  which  is  deposited  that 
immortal  gem,  the  undying  soul  of  man  ;  to  keep  in  tune,  and  to  repair,  that 
godlike  instrument  through  which  all  mind  gives  manifestation — to  guide 
it  into  life,  protect  its  pilgrimage,  and  watch  and  soothe  it  down  that  unretum- 
able  declivity  where  it  yields  its  last  mint,  flickering  ray  of  mundane  vitality. 
Yes,  this  mission  is  yours — of  preservation,  guidance  and  repair,  until 
exhaustion  comes,  and  then,  to  soothe  and  make  the  final  exit  less  painful, 
more  tolerable.  This  is  a  mission  high  and  holy,  made  honorable  and  sanc- 
tified by  Him  who  healed  body  and  soul,  purged  and  purified  when  on  His 
earthly  mission  ;  who  healed  the  leprous  of  soul  and  body  ; — the  one  by  His 
heavenly  mandate,  the  other  by  the  use  of  the  simplest,  the  most  accessible 
of  means. 

Thus  the  divine  sanction,  the  divine  approval  was  given  to  the  healing 
art,  and  a  benignant  Providence  has  prospered  and  blessed  the  profession 
from  time  immemorial  down  to  the  present  hour.  God  created  and  has  per- 
petuated for  its  use  and  man's  benefit,  those  grand,  beautiful,  inestimable  and 
incalculable  hosts  and  varieties  of  medical  materials,  vegetable,  mineral  and 
animal,  with  which  this  prolific  earth  of  ours  abounds,  and  which  contribute 
so  admirably  to  man's  necessities. 

The  study  and  the  sick  room  must  be  the  future  field  of  your  labors,  your 
ambition,  your  distinction  ;  and  you  must  not  suffer  the  allurements  of  plea- 
sure, the  seductions  of  ease,  the  dazzle  of  wealth,  or  the  whisperings  of 
fame  in  other  avenues,  to  induce  even  a  temporary  abandonment.  Life  is  a 
serious,  earnest,  ardent,  hoping  and  struggling  affair  in  all  its  departments  if 
successful,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  that  of  your  choice.    Hoping,  strng- 
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gling,  struggling,  hoping,  earnest,  ardent,  moi»  and  evening,  eve  and  morn« 
ing,  summer,  winter,  spring  and  autumn,  shine  and  rain,  late  and  early,  chirk 
and  weary,  all  is  effort,  effort,  effort. 

The  practice  of  the  profession,  in  our  country  combining  all  its  depart- 
ments, is  ample  to  engross  one  mind,  and  if  other  matters  are  permitted  to 
share  attention,  professional  duties  must  be  neglected.  It  is  too  often  the 
case  that  medical  men  suffer  their  attention  to  be  divided  between  their  pro- 
fession and  agriculture,  some  mechanical  art,  a  branch  of  commerce,  mer- 
cantile operations,  speculations  for  the  rapid  attainment  of  wealth — political 
speculations  for  the  shadow,  fame — or  pleasure,  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  salutary  relaxation.  All  these  diversions  from  the  pursuit  to  which  they 
were  educated  will  not  fail  in  almost  every  instance  to  operate  disadvan- 
tageously  to  the  practitioner,  in  purse  and  reputation  also. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  medical  men  should  be  unexceptionable,  or 
as  nearly  so  as  the  attributes  of  humanity  will  admit.  No  men  commingle 
more  in  society,  and  that  of  the  most  sacred  department,  the  private  or 
domestic,  where  all,  and  especially  the  young  are  likely  to  be  affected  by 
their  example.  The  physician  has  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  older 
members  of  the  family,  and  why  not  that  of  the  junior  members  also  ? 
He  is  the  repository  of  their  secret  sensations,  their  secret  ailments,  their 
most  sacred  privacies,  physical  and  moral,  and  why  not  of  their  thoughts, 
their  aspirations  ?  If  he  is  deemed  worthy  of  their  implicit  confidence  in 
these,  why  not  an  ensample  more  attractively  impressive  than  those  who  are 
not  admitted  to  the  sanctuary  of  their  thoughts,  aspirings,  and  most  inviola- 
ble confidences  ?  He  is ;  and  the  impressions  he  makes  sink  deeply  and 
indelibly.  His  manner  is  imperceptibly  adopted,  and  the  sentiments  he 
conveys  are  drunk  in,  and  his  habits  spread  their  influence  like  the  light  of 
day  for  good,  or  like  the  pall  of  night  for  moral  contamination. 

His  habits  of  order,  temperance,  industry,  frugality,  promptitude  and 
probity,  should  stand  out  in  bold  relief — salient  points  of  character,  fortify- 
ing and  warding,  propagating,  subduing  and  assimilating.  Order  is  essen- 
tially requisite  to  success  in  any  department  of  life,  and  in  none  more  so 
than  the  medical  profession.  Order,  system,  every  thing  prepared  and  in 
its  place,  and  a  place  for  every  thing,  should  be  a  perpetual  label  on  every 
medical  man's  establishment,  and  be  as  veritable  as  perpetual.  A  medical 
practitioner  should  ever  be  prepared,  for  his  business  is  almost  entirely  a 
matter  of  emergency,  and  his  patrons  will  not  brook  delay  if  their  ailments 
would  admit  of  it.  His  office  should  be  so  perfectly  arranged,  that  he 
can  step  into  it  the  darkest  night  and  place  his  hand  upon  an  instrument 
or  an  important  medicine,  a  book  or  paper  that  may  be  called  for,  without 
delay.  His  person,  and  wardrobe,  and  carriages,  and  carriage  gear,  and 
horses,  should  all  be  in  order,  and  commandablc  at  the  shortest  notice. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  regularity  and  temperance  ;  for  without  the  one, 
the  other  cannot  exist ;  and  without  both,  there  can  be  no  order,  no  suitable 
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preparation  externally  or  internally ;  no  apt  exertion  of  professional  appli- 
ances, or  bodily  or  mental  powers.  He,  in  his  own  person,  should  be  an 
entire  illustration  of  the  doctrines  he  inculcates  to  others.  The  standard  he 
erects  for  others,  for  the  preservation  of  their  physical  health,  their  moral 
and  intellectual  integrity,  should  be  fully  sustained  by  his  own  undeviating 
example.  His  industiy  and  frugality  should  scatter  golden  lessons  all 
around ;  and  while  his  promptitude  in  business  relieves  physical  ills,  his 
probity  should  eradicate  moral  disease,  and  stimulate,  and  guide  to  virtue's 
ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

It  is  said  that  the  profession  is  crowded,  over-stocked — the  community  but 
illy  prepared  to  judge  of  actual  merit — that  empiricism  is  rife  in  our  land, 
boisterous,  presuming  and  assuming,  and  science,  real  attainment,  genuine 
merit,  still  and  retiring,  stands  but  an  equivocal  chance  of  success  amid  the 
strife  of  such  elements.  True,  the  profession  is  somewhat  crowded  in 
certain  localities,  but  not  over-stocked  as  a  whole.  Physicians,  like  other 
men,  are  inclined  to  flock  into  populous  places,  upon  the  ease-loving  princi- 
ple in  doing  business  ;  and,  if  they,  in  such  localities  crowd  each  other,  and 
divide  the  emoluments  for  medical  services  into  too  many  and  minute  frac- 
tions, it  is  their  own  fault,  and  not  that  of  the  profession.  All  men  are  not 
adapted  to  every  place,  and  the  man  who  mistakes  his  business  meridian 
makes  a  no  less  mistake  than  he  who  from  misjudgment  of  self,  or  friends 
has  been  bred  to  the  wrong  profession.  Adaptation  to  the  profession,  and 
adaptation  to  place  are  both  equally  essential  to  success. 

My  judgment  is,  that  the  profession  of  medicine  as  a  whole,  is  not  crowd- 
ed, is  not  overstocked  in  this  country  ;  but  that  it  promises  as  much  by  way 
of  pecuniary  reward  aud  honorable  distinction  as  the  other  professions,  or 
any  other  avocation  in  life,  to  those  who  pursue  it  with  that  intelligence, 
energy,  perseverence,  sound  common  sense,  and  high  and  honorable  inten- 
tion requisite  to  make  prosperous  and  successful  any  enterprise  dependant 
on  popular  favor." 

The  community,  I  will  concede,  is  not  prepared  at  once  to  judge  of  medi- 
cal merit,  for  there  are  many  things  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion which  are  occult,  obscure  and  difficult,  aye,  impossible  of  explanation  to 
the  uninitiated  ;  therefore,  the  bold  pretender  without  merit,  may  for  a  time 
impose  upon  and  hold  the  public  confidence ;  but,  as  time  rolls  on,  merit  and 
demerit  must  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  merit  will  preponderate,  and 
demerit  must  kick  the  beam,  as  surely  as  science  is  truth  and  its  opposite 
falsehood.  The  public  is  sometimes  slow,  but  always  sure  and  just,  in  its 
discovery  and  appreciation  of  talent.  He  who  comes  slowly  to  popular 
favor,  surest  stands  the  test  of  time.  Popularity  may  be  precocious  as  well 
as  intellect,  and  both  are  doomed  to  premature  decay.  The  discipline  in 
slow  advances,  insures  permanency.  Every  way-mark  is  reconnoitered  by 
a  deliberate  scrutiny  and  care,  which  secures  against  false  reliance  or  insid- 
ious surprise.  The  hill  of  eminence  must  be  ascended  step  by  step  by  him 
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who  would  attain  its  summit  and  there  repose.  It  has  often  been  said,  and 
by  too  many  accredited,  that  circumstances  make  the  man.  I  concede  that 
circumstances  will  do  much ;  but  firm  resolve,  determined  mind  and  indefat- 
igable labor  in  the  right  direction,  will  do  more.  How  often  do  we  see  men 
in  the  various  callings  of  life,  rising  superior  to  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  culminating  at  the  very  zenith  of  distinction.  And  how  often 
do  we  see  those  who  are  apparently,  aye,  really  surrounded  by  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  for  want  of  that  firm  resolve,  that  determined  mind, 
that  indefatigable  labor,  rightly  directed,  sink,  gravitate  to  the  very  nadir  of 
obscurity. 

Young  gentlemen,  your  usefulness,  your  fame  and  your  fortunes  are  in 
your  own  hands.  Their  promoters  are  ceaseless,  well  directed,  laborious  study, 
and  ceaseless,  comprehensive  observation,  and  their  guardian,  ceaseless  vig- 
ilance. Your  minds  and  your  physical  powers  should  all  be  bent  to  the 
great  purposes  of  attainment,  of  usefulness — the  bettering  the  physical  con- 
dition, augmenting  the  sphere  of  mental  activity,  extending  the  domain  of 
happiness,  social  enjoyment,  and  the  individual  purity  and  refinement  of  the 
common  brotherhood  with  which  your  lot  may  be  cast. 

Go  on,  young  gentlemen,  youth  is  with  you,  the  world  before  you,  and  a 
career  of  usefulness  and  honorable  toil  invites  your  exertion.  Fear  naught, 
confide  in  God,  respect  yourselves,  do  all  that  duty  and  justice  demand  for 
your  patients,  and  a  fair  fame,  competence,  and  the  happy  consciousness  that 
you  have  well  performed  your  respective  parts  in  the  drama  of  life,  will  be 
your  sure,  your  ultimate  reward.  And  when  your  sands  of  life  shall  have 
been  told,  and  the  busy,  conflicting,  exciting  and  changeful  scenes  of  earth 
shall  fade,  recede  from  your  vision,  and  the  last  sad  rites  of  civilized  human- 
ity shall  have  placed  what  of  you  remains  to  earth,  beyond  the  public  gaze, 
then,  then  will  many  a  heart-felt  tear  moisten  the  turf  that  o'er-covers  you, 
and  many  an  unfeigned  aspiration  ascend  for  your  eternal  repose  from  those 
whom  you  have  contributed  to  relieve  of  physical  anguish  in  your  profes- 
sional sojourn.  An  unsullied  reputation  will  be  a  priceless  inheritance  to 
your  relatives  and  friends,  and  a  life  of  usefulness,  probity  and  high  aims, 
will  be  a  brilliantly  impressive  example  to  the  professional  brotherhood. 
You  then  will  have  written  your  volumes  on  unfading  memories,  and  erected 
your  monuments  on  perpetuating  affections. 
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OF  THE  COK.  SEC.  OF  THE  N.  H.  MED.  SOC.  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN 

DISTRICT. 

BY  FRAXCIS  P.  FITCH,  M.  D.,  AMHERST,  N.  H. 

Iii  recurring  to  the  provisions  of  our  By-Laws,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
this  society  intended  to  secure  annually,  through  the  Committee  of  Corres- 
pondence, a  medical  history  of  the  state.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  obligations  assumed  in  our  organization,  no  less  than  the  interest  and  re- 
putation of  the  profession,  require  that  this  duty  should  be  fully  performed. 
The  medical  topography  of  the  state — the  habits  and  constitutional  peculi- 
arities of  our  people,  differing  in  many  particulars  essentially  from  the 
inhabitants  of  densely  populated  places,  whose  enervated  subjects  furnish 
the  basis  of  the  reasoning  and  the  treatment  presented  in  most  of  the  med- 
ical books — the  conditions  which,  among  us,  control  or  modify  endemic  and 
epidemic  diseases — the  varying  types  and  forms  of  fevers,  dysenteries  and 
other  constantly  recurring  maladies,  together  with  whatever  is  new  or  striking 
in  our  treatment  of  medical  and  surgical  cases  ;  these  are  some  of  the 
topics  which  this  Society  is  bound  to  investigate,  and  on  which  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  its  members  should  be  posted  to  the  current  moment ;  for  this  is 
a  field,  that,  if  neglected  by  us,  none  will  cultivate.  Moreover,  no  history 
of  medicine  can  be  at  all  complete,  which  does  not  include  some  account  of 
its  practitioners.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  very  first  step  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  science  that  appeals  to  the  widest  observation  and  the  most 
extended  accumulation  of  facts,  should  be  for  its  students  to  gain  an  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  progress  and  discoveries  of 
all.  Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  aim  or  the  practice,  in  any  general 
way  certainly,  of  those  who  cultivate  the  science  of  medicine  in  New- 
Hampshire. 

Residing,  as  most  of  us  do,  at  considerable  distances  apart,  the  members 
of  our  fraternity  have  had  too  little  intercourse  with  each  other.  Whether 
contending  with  disease,  with  popular  distrust,  or  with  the  foul  spirit  of  empiri- 
cism every  where  rampant  among  us,  we  have  stood  alone  and  acted  singly, 
instead  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  well  known  and  acknowledged  advantages 
of  combination  and  concert.  And,  worse  than  all,  what  more  than  any  thing 
else  has  marred  the  interest,  lowered  the  reputation,  and  diminished  the 
usefulness  of  the  profession — its  members  have  too  often  turned  their  fire 
against  each  other,  and  wasted  those  energies  in  mutual  contentions  which 
are  demanded  for  the  improvement  of  our  exalted  and  benevolent  calling. 
Why  is  this  but  because  we  do  not  know  each  other — do  not  recognize  our 
own  interest,  or  appreciate  correctly  the  advantages  of  mutual  consultation 
and  interchange  of  observation  and  thought  ? 
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In  providing  for  the  annual  reports  of  this  committee,  our  By-Laws  con- 
template that  its  members  shall  be  assisted  by  the  Fellows  throughout^  the 
districts.  If  this  cooperation  can  be  secured,  and  the  joint  efforts  of  many 
minds  suitably  digested  and  condensed,  embracing  a  history  of  medicine 
and  the  profession — in  a  word,  if  reports  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  rule  can  be  annually  presented,  they  will,  it  is  believed,  do  much,  not 
only  to  interest  and  improve,  but  to  bring  us  better  acquainted  with  each 
other ;  to  promote  harmony  and  cordiality  of  feeling  among  ourselves,  and 
secure  for  our  profession  a  larger  measure  of  public  respect  and  confidence. 

Hitherto,  so  far  as  is  known  to  your  committee,  no  such  report  has  been 
made.  The  effort  has  expired  with  the  appointment.  But  this  unfortunate 
result  has  not  been  due  exclusively  to  the  negligence  of  those  upon  whom 
the  duty  was  devolved.  Without  assistance  from  the  Fellows,  no  individual 
can  secure  information  sufficiently  extended  to  furnish  a  truthful  report  of 
his  district ;  and  that  assistance  has  in  some  past  years  been  sought  in  vain. 

In  the  present  attempt  to  furnish  a  report  for  the  southern  district,  besides 
the  insurmountable  obstacle  apparent  at  the  outset,  of  inadequate  ability  in 
your  committee,  for  which  the  appointing  power  must  be  held  responsible,  the 
same  difficulties,  viz.,  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  a  general  cooperation  of 
the  Fellows,  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
this  body.  But  as  a  few  have  generously  responded  to  an  appeal  for  assist- 
ance, I  shall  not  hesitate,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  society,  to  fur- 
nish such  resume  of  medical  observations  as  the  limited  materials  within  my 
reach  will  allow.  In  attempting  this,  I  shall  speak  very  briefly  upon  the 
medical  topography  of  the  Southern  District  ;  furnish  a  Statistical  account 
of  the  practitioners  of  medicine  within  the  same  limits  ;  and  conclude  with 
some  observations  upon  disease  and  treatment  during  the  last  year. 

Upon  the  subject  of  medical  topography,  I  shall  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  but  a  short  time,  and  that  chiefly  to  suggest  an  inquiry  or  two, 
which,  though  originating  in  occurrences  noted  in  the  Southern  District,  are 
equally  applicable  to  all  sections  of  the  state. 

Until  the  recent  establishment  of  the  Manchester  Society,  the  Southern 
District  was  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  Hillsborough  county.  '  It  now 
includes  a  central  portion  of  the  southern  border  of  the  state,  and  meets  the 
Manchester,  Central  and  Cheshire  Districts  on  the  east,  north  and  west,  res- 
pectively. 

This  district  is  uneven  and  broken,  though  perhaps  somewhat  less  rugged 
and  mountainous  than  several  other  sections  of  our  state.  Its  surface 
exhibits  a  succession  of  hills,  ridges,  and  narrow  valleys.  The  elevations,  a 
few  of  which  are  considerable,  and  dignified  by  the  title  of  mountains,  are 
largely  composed  of  primitive  rock ;  while  the  valleys,  to  a  great  extent 
underlaid  no  doubt  by  the  same  formation,  in  some  places  expand  into 
broader  plains,  which  have  the  appearance  of  depressions  filled  up  by  de- 
posits of  disintegrated  rock  of  the  earlier  formation,  swept  into  their  pres- 
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ent  position  by  some  ancient  and  unexplained  currents.  Limited  portions 
of  the  intervals  along  the  rivers,  some  swamps  and  meadows  of  narrow 
extent,  are  composed  in  part  of  organic  remains  of  more  recent  origin,  which 
are  due  chiefly  to  the  vegetable  growths  in  their  vicinity.  But  these  excep- 
tions to  the  general  granitic  features  which  characterize  the  state,  are  too 
inconsiderable  to  influence  the  salubrity  of  the  district,  and,  so  far  as  the 
natural  surface  is  concerned,  few  regions  are  more  healthful. 

Through  our  valleys,  the  soil  of  which  is  composed  of  sandy  loam,  under- 
laid in  a  few  localities  by  beds  of  clay,  pass  the  Merrimack,  Contoocook, 
Souhegan,  and  Nashua  rivers,  and  other  smaller  streams — all  of  which  are 
rapid,  furnishing  numerous  sites  for  mills  and  manufacturing  villages — and 
it  is  the  influence  upon  health  of  the  partial  arrest  of  these  streams  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  to  which  I  now  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

As  all  are  aware,  along  these  water-courses  dams  are  erected  at  short 
distances,  creating  a  power  to  operate  machinery,  -which  draws  around  a 
population  frequently  of  considerable  density.  These  obstructions,  of  course, 
are  productive  of  no  injury  to  health  during  the  wetter  portions  of  the  year, 
for  they  are  then  overflowed,  and  the  general  current  is  maintained.  But 
in  the  dry  seasons,  which  usually  are  the  hottest,  the  water  falls  too  low  to 
overflow,  and  becomes  partially  or  completely  stagnant,  while  around  its 
margins  often  considerable  tracts,  usually  submerged,  are  exposed  in  a 
marshy,  decomposing  condition.  In  other  instances,  ponds  that  have  long 
been  flowed,  and  have  accumulated  extensive  deposits  of  animal  and  vege- 
table remains,  are  drawn  off  for  repairs  or  other  purposes  ;  and  more  gen- 
erally this  is  done  when  the  streams  are  lowest,  and  consequently  in  the 
hottest  season. 

Now,  the  inquiries  I  would  propose  in  this  connection,  are, 

1.  Are  Typhoid  Fever  and  analagous  diseases  endemic,  or  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  along  our  improved  water-courses,  than  elsewhere  in  the 
same  neighborhood  ? 

2.  Do  epidemics  of  a  grave  character  have  their  origin,  in  our  latitude, 
from  the  decomposition  of  organic  remains,  exposed  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, when  artificial  ponds  are  drawn  off  or  evaporated  during  the  hot 
season  ? 

Upon  these  inquiries,  to  wThich  the  rapid  occupation  of  water  power 
throughout  the  state  is  daily  adding  increased  interest,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  furnish  conclusive  facts  ;  but  I  hope,  in  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  to 
elicit  a  full  expression  of  views  from  those  wrhose  range  of  observation  has 
been  more  ample. 

That  typhoid  diseases  are  both  more  constant  in  their  annual  recurrence 
and  more  destructive  along  our  improved  water-courses,  I  am  myself  con- 
vinced. But  this  opinion  rests  upon  observations  chiefly  unrecorded,  and  the 
conversational  statements  of  medical  brethren,  and  requires  further  investi- 
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gation.  Questions  of  this  nature  cannot  now  be  decided  with  any  consider- 
able certainty  in  our  neighborhood,  from  the  fact  that  few  of  us  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  noting  the  results  of  practice — a  serious  omission,  to  which 
I  shall  again  advert. 

In  relation  to  my  second  inquiry,  viz.,  whether  the  exposure  to  atmos- 
pheric influences  of  organic  deposits  often  accumulated  in  artificial  ponds, 
is  the  source  of  grave  and  fatal  disease  in  our  latitude,  I  have  several  facts 
that,  whether  effects  or  merely  coincidences,  appear  worthy  of  attention. 

The  first  occurrence  having  a  bearing  upon  this  question  that  I  have 
noted,  was  an  epidemic  of  a  typhoid  character,  which  attacked  a  small 
village  in  New-Boston,  of  some  twenty-five  families,  who  were  situated  in  a 
long,  narrow  valley,  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  steep  and  high  ranges  of 
hills.  The  inhabitants  of  this  little  village,  which  included  a  tavern,  two 
stores,  shops  with  various  kinds  of  machinery,  a  tannery  and  grist-mill,  were 
chiefly  clustered  just  below  an  artificial  pond  that  had  been  flowed  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  A  short  time  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
epidemic,  this  pond  was  drawn  off  for  the  purpose  of  re-constructing  the 
mills,  and  its  decomposing  accumulations  remained  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
during  several  of  the  hottest  months.  The  fever  made  its  appearance  early 
in  August,  and  was  constantly  present  in  the  village  till  the  last  of  October. 
During  this  period,  there  were  twenty-one  severe  cases,  all  adults — three  of 
which  proved  fatal ;  and  many  others  were  affected  with  a  milder  form  of 
the  same  disease. 

The  severe  cases  of  this  epidemic  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  grave 
form  of  the  fever  as  it  usually  is  met  with  in  New-England.  But  what  is 
remarkable,  as  connecting  this  disease  as  an  effect  with  the  exhalations  from 
the  filth  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond  is,  that  New-Boston  has  ever  been  noted 
for  salubrity — is  rarely  visited  by  fevers  in  any  form,  and  was,  with  excep- 
tion of  this  one  locality,  healthy  during  the  year  under  consideration — no 
fever  of  any  considerable  severity  occurring  out  of  the  infected  village, 
except  two  or  three  cases  of  persons  who,  acting  as  nurses  in  the  village, 
were  seized  with  the  fever  and  carried  to  their  homes.  One  of  these  was 
fatal. 

Another  epidemic  has  lately  been  experienced  in  the  village  of  Milford, 
under  very  similar  circumstances,  only  there  the  disease  was  a  dysentery,  but 
with  strongly  marked  typhoid  symptoms,  and  with  children  especially,  was 
extremely  obstinate  and  fatal.  This  epidemic  broke  out  in  that  place  just 
after  a  pond,  situated  in  its  midst,  and  flowed  from  an  early  period  in  the 
settlement  of  the  town,  was  drawn  off — which  was  done  in  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year.  The  atmosphere  was  so  contaminated  that  near  residents  were 
greatly  annoyed  ;  and  the  malady  at  once  made  its  appearance. 

But  of  this  disease,  a  few  cases  only  came  under  my  care  ;  and  although 
it  was  a  striking  example  of  local  infection,  however  caused,  and  one  which 
from  its  general  prevalence  and  great  mortality,  excited  at  the  time  unusual 
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attention  and  alarm — so  much  that  several  families  fled  from  the  place  with 
their  children — still,  as  I  have  no  record  of  its  progress  and  results,  its  his- 
tory cannot  now  be  furnished. 

Other  instances  closely  resembling  the  above,  might  be  adduced,  but  my 
object,  which  is  mainly  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  is  already  sufficiently 
attained. 

We  all  know,  that  with  us,  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases  are  usually 
confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits ;  but  all  beyond  this — every- 
thing relating  to  their  origin  and  mode  of  propagation  is  still  obscure. 
Local  causes  undoubtedly  there  are,  in  many,  if  not  in  all  cases ;  and  may 
we  not  expect,  by  more  careful  observation  of  their  multiform  and  destruc- 
tive features,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
controlled  ? 

*       *    .  (  *        *  ********* 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  chief  interest  in  these  reports,  viz.,  the 
annual  history  of  disease  and  treatment  in  the  several  districts,  I  must  be 
pardoned  in  again  adverting  to  the  great  difficulty — the  impossibility,  wTith 
existing  customs — of  furnishing  such  a  report  as  our  By-Laws  contemplate. 
Without  a  daily  record  of  our  practice,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  any  of 
us  to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  our  observations  during  the  year ;  and 
yet,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  your  committee  has  been  compelled  to 
rely  upon  information  derived  from  recollection,  which,  of  course,  must  be 
imperfect,  and  of  a  very  general  nature. 

Upon  the  importance  to  us  all — nay,  the  indispensible  necessity,  if  we 
would  be  numbered  with  those  who  are  so  nobly  striving  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  healing  art — of  noting  regularly  and  accurately  our  medical  ob- 
servations, my  friend,  Dr.  Marshall  of  Mason,  has  furnished  thoughts  at 
once  so  applicable  and  just,  that  I  present  them  entire.    He  says, 

"  Another  idea  to  which  I  attach  much  importance  is,  that  our  medical 
observations  are  too  loose,  and  our  statistics  too  meagre  for  reliable  data. 
We  are  interested,  intensely  so,  in  the  ever  varying  phenomena  of  disease, 
and  in  attempting  the  solution  of  those  problems  that  come  up  in  daily  prac- 
tice ;  and  yet,  most  of  us,  I  fear,  write  these  things  only  on  the  sand  tablets 
of  the  memory,  and  anon,  when  we  look  for  them,  they  are  gone — swept 
into  oblivion.  We  trust  too  much  to  our  retentive  faculties.  If  we  regis- 
tered our  facts  and  observations  more  frequently,  I  doubt  not  we  should 
observe  more  accurately,  reason  more  correctly  and  prescribe  more  success- 
fully than  we  do  at  present.  Were  each  member  of  our  profession  expect- 
ing to  report  annually  what  comes  under  his  personal  notice,  I  apprehend 
that  doctors  would  soon  cast  a  lengthened  shadow,  and  true  medical  science 
make  a  progress  more  certain  and  rapid  than  has  hitherto  been  witnessed." 

The  diseases  of  greatest  interest  to  the  profession  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Southern  District  during  the  last  year,  are  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  ; 
both  of  which,  in  several  localities,  were  attended  by  troublesome  compli- 
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cations  or  unusual  severity — and  will  be  the  subject  of  further  remark  in 
the  progress  of  this  report.  Other  frequently  recurring  diseases,  the  mea- 
sles, scarlatina,  pertussis,  erysipelas,  cholera-morbus,  &c,  have  made  their 
appearance,  epidemically,  or  otherwise,  at  various  points  ;  but  these,  except- 
ing the  two  last,  have  exhibited  little  that  is  novel  or  worthy  of  note. 

Small  pox,  or  varioloid  has  been  recognized  in  eight  different  towns,  and? 
in  two  or  three  instances,  twice  or  oftener  in  the  same  town  ;  but  with  a 
single  exception,  the  disease  was  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  by  the 
protection  of  vaccination.  In  several  instances,  this  disease  was  introduced 
by  persons  infected  with  varioloid,  who  were  at  the  time  totally  ignorant  of 
carrying  about  with  them  so  dreaded  a  poison — a  circumstance  which  forci- 
bly illustrates  the  great  importance  of  universal  vaccination. 

Upon  the  subject  of  vaccination,  I  will  add,  that  Dr.  Marshall,  in  an 
extensive  trial  at  Mason,  under  authority  of  the  town,  found  great  difficulty 
in  producing  the  vaccine  pustule  ;  and  as  the  same  difficulty  has  lately  been 
experienced  by  others,  it  may  furnish  a  question  worthy  future  observa- 
tion. With  him,  matter  taken  from  a  perfect  pustule,  often  became  entirely 
inert  after  a  few  hours ;  and  he  suggests  the  inquiry :  What  is  the  best 
method  of  preserving  and  using  the  virus  in  these  seasons  of  difficulty  ? 

In  comparing  the  statements  kindly  furnished  from  several  sections  of  our 
district,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  brought  to  view,  is,  the  diversity  in 
the  symptoms  and  severity  of  the  same  diseases  as  witnessed  in  different  but 
contiguous  localities. 

At  Goffstown,  where  typhoid  fever  was  severe,  diarrhoea  proved  trouble- 
some in  one  case  only,  though  present  in  a  large  majority.  Dysentery  pre- 
sented no  unusual  symptoms. 

In  Bedford,  a  town  adjoining  on  the  south,  both  the  fever  and  dysentery, 
which  prevailed  extensively,  exhibited  strongly  marked  choleroid  features, 
having  a  constant  tendency  to  alvine  discharges  of  a  prostrating  and  uncon- 
trollable nature. 

At  Merrimack,  still  south  and  adjoining,  the  fever,  which  was  constantly 
present  through  the  season,  was  mild,  exhibiting  no  unusual  symptoms  and 
seldom  any  troublesome  diarrhoea  ;  while  dysentery  in  bad  cases — and  these 
were  numerous — was  attended  by  early,  profuse,  sanguineous  discharges,  and 
rapid  and  often  fatal  prostration. 

Nashua  and  Nashville,  situated  next  on  the  south,  experienced  less  of  the 
fever  than  usual ;  and  dysentery,  though  attended  by  more  than  customary 
debility,  was  by  no  means  destructive. 

In  Amherst  and  New-Boston,  bordering  on  the  east  upon  Bedford  and 
Goffstown,  there  was  scarcely  any  fever  ;  and  dysentery,  though  apparently 
epidemic,  was  comparatively  mild.  Similar  diversity  was  noted  in  several 
other  prevalent  diseases,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  found  successful. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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CONCORD,  AUGUST,  1800. 

On  issuing  the  first  number  of  a  new  Medical  Journal,  it  is  proper  that 
we  should  make  known  our  purpose  in  the  undertaking.  We  propose,  then, 
to  establish  a  New-Hampshire  Medical  Journal  which  shall  be  devoted 
mainly  to  the  profession  in  our  state,  and  which  shall  be  a  means  of  collect- 
ing and  preserving  facts  of  especial  interest  to  them,  now  necessarily  lost. 
We  are  aware  that  the  enterprise  is  novel  in  being  peculiarly  a  state  jour- 
nal, and  also  a  country  journal ;  but  we  feel  that  on  both  these  accounts  we 
have  a  claim  for  support  upon  the  medical  profession  of  New-Hampshire. 
At  the  rate  at  which  we  offer  the  journal,  it  must  be  apparent  that  it  is  not 
a  money  making  affair.  We  look  for  our  own  recompense  more  indirectly, 
and  feeling  that  it  is  not  for  our  pocket  we  argue,  we  press  our  claims  with 
more  boldness. 

We  propose,  then,  to  issue  monthly  numbers  of  about  the  size  of  the  pres- 
ent, at  one  dollar  a  year.  To  support  this,  (that  is  to  pay  for  the  paper  and 
mechanical  labor,)  we  estimate  that  over  four  hundred  subscribers  are  neces- 
sary, and  these  paying  on  the  receipt  of  this  number.  Our  publisher,  with  a 
liberality  and  public  spirit  most  commendable,  has  been  willing  to  risk  some- 
thing to  aid  an  undertaking  which  he  believes  may  be  for  the  good  of  the 
state.  Still,  he  is  not  willing  to  risk  too  much,  especially  when  he  at  the 
best  expects  no  profit  in  return.  It  is  no  more  than  just  then  that  the  risk 
should  be  divided  with  him,  especially  when  upon  one  man  it  would  fall 
heavily,  but  on  all  of  the  profession  so  lightly  as  to  be  inappreciable. 
Were  it  to  the  practitioners  in  a  large  city  that  we  looked  for  support,  it 
would  be  easy  to  collect  paj-ment ;  but  scattered  as  the  profession  are  in 
our  state,  it  would  be  impossible  without  large  pecuniary  loss,  to  send 
an  agent  to  them.  Our  only  course  has  been  either  to  make  the  price  of 
the  journal  such  that  it  would  yield  a  sufficient  profit  to  enable  us  to  collect 
in  this  way,  or  to  trust  that  the  profession  might  be  induced  by  the  low  price 
to  spare  us  that  expense  ;  and  it  is  this  latter  course  which  we  have  adopted. 
This  much  would  we  say  of  our  pecuniary  affairs. 

As  to  our  matter,  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  spare  ourself  to  such  an  extent  as  to  depend  upon  extracts  from 
other  journals.  Our  hope  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  profession  with  reports 
of  cases  and  other  articles  sufficient  to  fill  our  pages.  But  if  we  must  seek 
for  aid  from  other  sources,  it  will  be,  as  in  our  present  article  on  chlorosis 
and  its  treatment,  by  drawing  from  books  not  before  made  accessible  to  the 
profession.    In  this  way  we  shall  not  furnish  to  any  one  a  mere  reprint  of 
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what  he  has  already  seen  ;  for,  though  we  do  not  expect  to  rival  periodicals 
like  the  London  Lancet,  we  will  not  be  their  copyist. 

To  the  profession  in  the  neighboring  states  we  also  look  for  something  of 
assistance.  Though  our  journal  is  a  New-Hampshire  journal,  we  would 
not  limit  its  circulation  or  its  influence  to  our  side  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
or  confine  it  within  our  boundaries.  The  facts  which  we  would  collect  must 
of  course  be  greatly  increased  in  value  by  comparison  with  the  observations 
of  our  neighbors,  while  we  also  hope  that  our  undertaking  may  seem  to 
them  in  itself  worthy  of  encouragement. 

In  conclusion,  we  again  solicit  papers  from  the  profession,  and  these  not 
merely  on  unusual  subjects,  but  the  valuable  every  day  thoughts  of  every 
day  practitioners.  If  this  is  done,  the  journal  will  be  useful  and  interest- 
ing to  all,  and  thus  will  fulfil  its  design.    We  leave  it  with  the  profession. 


On  Bandaging  and  other  operations  of  Minor  Surgery,  by  F.W. 
Sargent,  M.  D.  Philadelphia  :  Lea  &  Blanchard.  1848. 
We  believe  we  cannot  do  a  greater  kindness  to  those  who  have  not  read 
this  book,  than  to  commend  it  to  them ;  and  we  are  sure  that  those  who  are 
familiar  with  it,  will  be  glad  to  hear  us  speak  in  its  praise.  Minor  surgery, 
is,  we  fear,  too  often  neglected,  not  only  by  the  student,  but  the  graduate. 
It  may  be,  that  from  its  name,  the  student  is  led  to  consider  it  of  less  im- 
portance than  some  other  branches  of  this  noble  art,  and  thus  passing  it  by, 
at  length  enters  upon  practice  to  labor  under  a  continual  disadvantage  from 
his  ignorance  of  these  rudiments.  Operative  surgery,  with  all  its  interest 
and  all  its  display,  is  doubtless  more  attractive  to  the  tyro ;  and  yet,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it  is  not  so  continually  necessary  to  the  practitioner, 
as  this  minor  branch.  And,  in  fact,  a  surgeon's  reputation  with  those  who 
are  the  best  qualified  to  judge,  depends  quite  as  much  upon  his  mode 
of  dressing  as  of  operating;  while  the  comfort  of  the  patient  (a  consid- 
eration never  to  be  lost  sight  of,)  is  far  more  affected  by  it.  A  man  just 
from  the  plough  may  learn  in  a  short  time  how  to  cut  off  a  limb  ;  but  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  learn  how  to  dress  it  as  becomes  a  surgeon.  So  of 
fractures — but  little  study  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  learn  that  he  must  keep 
the  limb  of  the  proper  length  ;  but  much  study  is  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  decide  at  once  upon  the  most  appropriate  bandage  in  any  case — to 
apply  it  with  sufficient  and  yet  not  too  much  closeness,  and  to  furnish  himself 
with  all  those  resources  by  which  while  extension  is  continued  excoriation 
and  sloughs  may  be  avoided.  In  fact,  the  surgeon  should  be  so  familiar  with 
these  operations  of  minor  surgery,  that  when  he  lias  decided  which  dressing 
to  apply,  his  hand,-  shall  do  ii  almosl  mechanically.     But  we  did  not  set  out 
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to  write  a  treatise  on  minor  surgery.  Dr.  Sargent's  book  is  not,  of  course, 
made  up  of  original  matter.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  this  is  im- 
possible ;  but  none  the  less  credit  is  due  to  the  author  for  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging his  materials.  Of  the  five  divisions  of  the  book,  the  first  treats  of 
the  "  implements  with  which  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  surgeon  are  accom- 
plished," consisting  of  instruments,  dressings,  fumigations,  wet  applications, 
&c.  Including  as  this  does  the  consideration  of  poultices,  compresses,  plas- 
ters, &c,  its  practical  value  is  at  once  apparent.  The  second  part  is  of 
bandages  and  bandaging.  This  is  very  complete,  including,  of  course, 
Mayor's  system.  This  we  commend  to  the  student  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
mode  ;  for  not  unfrequently  is  a  ready  handkerchief  well  applied  not  only 
most  beneficial  to  the  patient,  but  conveys  a  favorable  idea  of  the  resources 
of  the  surgeon.  But  above  all,  we  say  to  students,  practice  bandaging  upon 
each  other,  or  upon  anybody  who  will  allow  you  to.  Lenrn  to  be  familiar 
with  all  the  mysteries  of  the  cravats,  the  spicas  and  the  gauntlets ;  of  the 
laced,  tailed  and  invaginated  bandages,  and  be  sure  the  time  thus  spent  will 
not  be  lost. 

The  third  part  gives  a  description  of  various  apparatus  for  treating 
fractures.  We  have  not  all  modes,  and  we  believe  not  always  the  best  mode 
of  treatment  given,  but  this  part  is  a  concise  statement  of  most  plans  of 
treatment,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  We  would  especially  call 
attention  to  a  new  method  of  applying  the  extending  force  in  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  thigh,  for  which  Dr.  Sargent  gives  the  credit  to  Dr.  E. 
Wallace,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  thus  described  :  "  Cut  two  very  long  strips 
(of  adhesive  plaster)  of  an  inch  or  more  in  width,  and  apply  them  to  the 
leg,  commencing  at  a  point  half  way  between  the  foot  and  the  knee, 
descending  spirally  to  the  side  of  the  foot,  one  on  each  side ;  then,  when 
adhesion  between  the  strips  and  the  integuments  has  become  firm,  attach 
the  strips  to  the  extremity  of  the  long  splint  as  by  the  other  method.  It 
may  be  proper  to  make  use  of  a  few  turns  of  a  roller,  or  of  a  bandage  of 
Scultetus,  to  compress  the  adhesive  strips  against  the  leg;  but  this  is 
scarcely  called  for  since  the  junk-bags  exercise  sufficient  pressure  of  them- 
selves." Dr.  Wallace  used  this  as  a  substitute  for  the  gaiter,  which  could 
not  be  borne  ;  and  Dr.  Sargent  says  he  would  "  recommend  it  highly,  as 
being  perfectly  secure  and  efficacious."  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  thnt 
one  of  our  New- Hampshire  surgeons  has  suggested  and  used  the  same 
means  though  not  aware  that  Dr.  Wallace  had  preceded  him.  Dr.  Josiah 
Crosby,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  to  the  State  Medical  Society  at  its  last 
meeting,  his  mode  of  applying  adhesive  strips  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
makes  them  of  about  the  same  width,  but  applies  them  straight  from  just 
below  the  knee  joint  on  each  side  over  the  malleoli — making  slits  at  these 
prominences  to  ease  the  pressure  upon  them.  Above  the  malleoli  he  puts  a 
strip  round  the  leg,  and  another  just  below  the  commencement  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal strips  to  confine  them  to  the  leg.  Bandages  are  applied  over  these 
as  occasion  requires. 
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Part  fourth  is  of  dislocations,  but  treats  only  of  the  different  modes  of 
reduction.  We  believe  there  is  nothing  in  this  division  to  which  we  partic- 
ularly desire  to  call  attention — the  usual  modes  and  means  of  reducing  dis- 
locations being  given.  We  confess  that  it  was  with  surprise  that  we  found 
no  allusion  even  to  Jarvis'  adjuster.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  this  instrument  ;  but  where  the  means  of  produc- 
ing extension  and  counter  extension  are  so  few,  common  justice,  at  least, 
would  seem  to  demand  something  besides  silence  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
instrument.  The  adjuster  seems  to  us  not  only  a  desirable  instrument  for 
hospitals,  as  is  frequently  said,  but  also  for  private  practitioners,  enabling 
them  to  accomplish  many  reductions  more  easily  and  speedily  than  by  any 
other  means. 

Part  fifth  is  of  the  different  operations  usually  referred  to  minor  surgery, 
such  as  bleeding,  dressing  wounds,  catheterizing,  administering  injections,  &c. 
— operations  which  every  practitioner  is  continually  called  upon  to  do  ;  but 
which,  if  at  first  learned  carelessly,  are  ever  after  a  source  of  trouble.  Again 
we  say  to  students,  make  yourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  minor  sur- 
gery if  you  would  ever  be  operative  surgeons  ;  and  to  practitioners  who 
may  feel  themselves  deficient  in  these  matters,  we  commend  a  careful  study 
of  Dr.  Sargent's  book. 


THE  N.  H.  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  "  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  Trustees,  Building  Committee 
and  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  N.  H.  Asylum  for  the  Insane  "  are  before 
us — and  have  been  read  with  pleasure — attesting  as  they  do  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  this  invaluable  Institution.  The  Board  of  Visitors  "  all  concur  in  rep- 
resenting the  condition  of  the  Asylum,  so  far  as  they  have  had  the  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  it,  as  prosperous  and  satisfactory.  The  cleanliness 
and  orderly  arrangement  observable  throughout  the  apartments  and  halls  occu- 
pied by  the  patients,  and  in  the  kitchen  and  various  offices,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
erally quiet  and  decent  appearance  and  demeanor  of  the  patients  themselves, 
have  impressed  the  Vistors  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  care,  kindness 
and  skill  of  the  management,  and  they  take  pleasure  in  expressing  their 
belief  that  the  beneficent  design  of  the  Institution  has  been,  thus  far,  fully 
and  faithfully  accomplished."  The  trustees  of  the  Asylum  "  are  enabled  to 
assure  its  friends  and  the  friends  of  the  insane  generally  in  our  state,  of  its 
continued  prosperity.  Every  succeeding  year  gives  increased  evidence  of 
its  usefulness."  During  the  past  year  a  new  wing  has  been  added  to  the 
building.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  in  length  by  thirty-six  feet 
in  width,  of  three  stories  above  the  basement,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
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fifty  patients.  We  had  the  pleasure  a  few  weeks  since  of  going 
over  it,  and  were  glad  to  see  that  by  the  arrangement  of  an  "  associate 
dormitorv"  in  each  gallery,  while  the  same  number  of  patients  can  be 
accommodated,  provision  is  made  for  a  more  abundant  supply  of  light  and 
air.  In  these  respects  the  old  galleries  seemed  sadly  deficient ;  and  these 
are  considerations  of  the  highest  importance.  Often  have  we  seen  patients 
crowd  to  the  windows  of  similar  Institutions,  not  to  enjoy  a  beautiful  pros- 
pect, but  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  light  which  could  be  supplied 
neither  by  artificial  warmth  or  wholesome  food,  but  which  their  instincts 
taught  them  they  needed.  From  the  Superintendent's  report  it  appears 
that  during  the  past  year  one  hundred  and  three  patients  have  been  received, 
ninety  have  been  discharged,  forty-five  have  recovered,  and  seven  have  died. 
There  remained  under  treatment  on  the  first  day  of  June,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  being  thirteen  more  than  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1849,  at 
which  time  the  Institution  was  declared  to  be  filled  beyond  its  proper  capa- 
city. No  one  who  has  not  experienced  it,  can  be  aware  of  the  inconven- 
ience, not  to  say  danger,  of  thus  crowding  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and 
therefore  cannot  appreciate  the  great  relief  which  will  be  afforded  to  all  the 
officers  as  well  as  patients  of  the  Institution,  by  opening  the  new  wing. 

Dr.  McFarland  makes  some  very  sensible  remarks  upon  the  necessity  of 
committing  to  Asylums  the  incurably  insane,  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
transfer  to  our  pages  had  we  room.  Most  truly  does  he  say,  "  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  properly  managing  the  insane,  as  a  class,  elsewhere,  without  a 
cost  beyond  the  means  of  most  in  a  community  like  ours/'  Fully  con- 
vinced of  this  as  we  are.  we  have  been  amazed  to  hear  other  advice  given 
by  medical  attendants,  as  has  sometimes  been  our  lot.  An  Asylum  is  the 
only  proper  place  for  those  whose  recovery  may  be  hoped  for,  or  of  those 
from  whom  "  the  destroyer  has  swept  away  all  save  the  unhumanized  shape 
around  which  affection  will  not  forever  linger."' 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  a  movement  was  made  in  respect  to 
the  Asylum  at  which  we  were  exceedingly  astonished.  We  refer  to  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  House  to  make  its  Superintendent  to  be  annu- 
ally chosen  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  ;  while  another 
bill,  we  believe  from  a  minority  of  the  same  committee  which  reported  the 
first,  provided  that  he  should  be  annually  elected  by  the  Governor  and 
Council.  We  took  some  pains  to  be  present  at  the  debate  on  these  bills, 
and  could  only  wonder  that  men  so  ignorant  of  all  matters  connected  with 
the  care  of  the  insane  as  their  advocates  manifested  themselves,  should  have 
dared  to  move  in  the  matter.  ^Ve  had  intended  to  notice  the  arguments  of 
the  different  gentlemen  separately,  having  taken  notes  for  that  purpose,  but 
our  limits  forbid.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  chief  grounds  on  which  they 
based  their  arguments  were,  that  election  by  the  people  to  all  offices  is  a 
principle  of  our  times — that  in  the  present  arrangement,  the  Institution  is 
far  above  the  legislature,  who  should  have  power  over  it,  especially  when  so 
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much  money  is  expended  there  ;  that  no  other  body  would  be  more  likely  to 
appoint  a  fit  man ;  and  then,  if  perchance  an  unfit  man  obtained  the  place, 
it  would  be  far  easier  to  remove  him.  In  fact,  no  reason  existed  why  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asylum  should  not  be  elected  by  them  annu- 
ally as  well  as  the  Warden  of  the  Prison.  Strange  reasoning — and  this  by 
men  who  we  were  more  pained  than  surprised  to  learn  are  of  the  clerical 
profession. 

Is  then  the  care  of  the  insane  to  be  placed  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
care  of  felons  ?  Diseased  in  body  as  well  as  mind,  is  the  care  of  them  a 
thing  as  easily  learned  as  to  see  that  able  bodied  criminals  perform  their 
allotted  task — are  daily  fed  and  clothed,  and  are  not  permitted  to  escape  ? 
Can  we  as  easily  find  men  fitted  for  the  one  place  as  for  the  other  ?  No. 
Difficult  and  laborious  as  it  is  to  learn  to  restore  to  health  the  diseased  body, 
far  more  difficult,  far  more  laborious  is  it  to  "  minister  to  a  mind  diseased." 
Few  are  the  men  qualified  by  nature  and  education  for  such  a  charge  ;  and 
if  one  is  found  let  us  cling  to  him,  for  we  may  not  be  able  to  secure  another. 

The  care  of  the  insane  is  a  branch  of  the  profession  to  which  of  all  others 
a  man  must  give  himself  entirely,  if  at  all.  To  understand  all  the  workings 
of  the  disordered  mind — to  be  able  calmly  and  fearlessly  to  meet  the  raving 
maniac,  require  not  only  courage  but  practice — while  to  soothe  him  in  his 
times  of  awful  terror — to  calm  his  fierce  rage,  or  to  inspirit  him  in  the  deep- 
est despair,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  secret  springs  of  the  human  mind 
only  to  be  acquired  by  long  and  diligent  study  of  its  mysteries.  We  believe, 
then,  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  Superintendents  of  Insane  Asylums  should 
be  so  established  in  their  places  that  they  shall  be  able  to  devote  all  their 
powers  to  the  care  of  those  under  their  charge.  Salaries  sufficient  to  com- 
mand the  first  talent  are  of  course  necessary ;  but  equally  necessary — nay, 
more  so,  is  it  that  they  shall  not  be  always  compelled  to  spend  half  their  en- 
ergies in  securing  a  place  to  which  they  may  turn  to  resume  their  former 
labors  should  popular  favor  forsake  them. 

We  have  been  connected  for  a  time  with  one  institution  for  the  insane  in 
which  its  Superintendent  was  annually  elected,  and  we  have  seen  the  evils 
of  this  system.  It  is  true,  he  continued  in  office,  for  his  abilities  could  not  but 
command  esteem ;  but  it  was  with  an  anxiety  yearly  recurring,  lest  he 
should  be  thrown  back  upon  general  practice,  which  prevented  that  entire 
devotion  of  his  faculties  to  his  patients  which  is  most  desirable — a  continual 
incubus  pressing  him  heavily  down. 

Let  not  New-Hampshire  then  do  aught  to  injure  this  most  noble  Institu- 
tion. Do  we  wish  for  the  best  talent  to  direct  it  ?  We  cannot  induce  a 
man  to  leave  a  lucrative  practice — and  such  a  practice  the  best  men  have — 
when  by  the  change  of  the  popular  breeze  he  may  again  be  cast  out  to  seek 
another  circle  of  practice.  Is  it  a  serious  matter  to  change  frequently  the 
family  physician  ?  and  shall  we  heedlessly  expose  this  family  to  a  change 
too  often  for  the  worse  ? 
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But  we  have  said  more  than  we  intended.  We  have  spoken  earnestly  ; 
for  though  we  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  we  have  felt  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  oppose  this  proposition.  We  rejoiced  that  the  Senate  rejected 
the  bill  which  was  sent  to  them ;  and  while  we  congratulate  the  friends  of 
the  Institution  and  the  insane  that  this  movement  failed,  we  trust  that  should 
a  similar  appear,  they  will  oppose  it  fearlessly. 


Vaccination.  It  is  surprising  that  when  a  safe  and  sure  protection  may 
be  had  against  that  most  loathsome  of  diseases,  small  pox,  so  many  allow 
themselves  to  go  without  this  security.  The  increased  facilities  of  commu- 
nication with  the  cities,  expose  even  the  most  retired  towns  to  this  pest. 
On  its  appearance,  the  whole  community  is  terrified,  and  justly,  for  so  crim- 
inal a  neglect  of  safety  deserves  punishment.  This  neglect,  too,  furnishes 
to  the  cities  in  the  young  people  continually  going  to  them  from  the  country 
a  large  proportion  of  the  victims  to  the  disease.  Can  anything  farther  be 
done  by  the  medical  profession  to  enforce  a  more  general  protection  ? 


Tilden  &  Co.'s  Extracts.  "We  would  call  the  attention  of  physicians 
to  these  elegant  preparations.  Difficult  as  it  has  been  to  procure  extracts  of 
hyoscyamus,  conium,  &c,  on  which  dependence  could  be  placed,  we  would 
encourage  auy  manufacturer  who  furnishes  a  genuine  and  well  prepared  ar- 
ticle. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  these  gentle- 
men commence,  will  not  expire  as  soon  as  their  reputation  is  established,  but 
that  they  will  continue  to  furnish  the  practitioner  of  medicine  with  those 
means  of  combating  disease  which  shall  not  fail  him  in  his  greatest  need. 


Apothecaries  and  Prescriptions.  The  Boston  papers  contain  the 
account  of  the  sad  error  of  an  apothecary  of  that  city  in  putting  up  a  pre- 
scription by  which  ten  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  were  administered  in- 
stead of  ten  grains  of  calomel — and  with  a  fatal  result.  Although  in  the 
country,  physicians  do  not  so  often  write  prescriptions,  it  is  done  frequently 
enough  to  make  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  us  that  apothecaries  should 
understand  their  business.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  are  no  regulations 
concerning  apothecaries  in  our  state  ;  so  that  any  one  who  will,  may  by  pur- 
chasing a  stock  of  drugs,  good  or  bad,  and  filling  his  window  with  colored 
bottles,  assume  to  dispense  medicines  to  the  public.  This  ought  not  so  to 
be.  The  apothecary  should  be  educated  to  his  business  as  well  as  the  phy- 
sician, and  not  only  be  able  to  distinguish  pure  drugs,  but  to  tell  if  in  their 
dose  as  ordered  they  are  unsafe.  Thus  in  the  melancholy  case  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  no  man  should  have  put  up  ten  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate 
to  be  taken  at  a  single  dose  if  it  were  ordered  by  the  whole  faculty.    It  may 


have  been  in  this  case  that  the  prescription  was  not  legibly  written ;  for  we 
have  seen  those  that  would  puzzle  the  most  practised  eye.  And  physi- 
cians, too,  should  attend  more  carefully  to  the  art  of  prescribing.  At  any 
rate,  they  should  write  each  prescription  in  some  one  language,  and  not  make 
those  sad  hodge-podges  of  English  and  Latin,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  whole  profession. 


The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  in  its  last  two  numbers  con- 
tains reports  of  two  remarkable  surgical  cases,  one  of  rupture  of  the  blad- 
der together  with  seven  fractures  of  the  pelvis,  in  which  the  patient  lived  to 
the  forty-second  day.  He  was  turned  round  three  or  four  times  between  a 
railroad  car  in  motion  and  a  platform,  in  a  space  seven  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  producing  the  above  injury.  Prof.  Peaslee,  in  whose  practice  it  oc- 
curred, accompanies  his  report  with  some  valuable  comments  upon  the  chief 
points  in  the  case. 

The  other  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Harlow,  of  Cavendish,  Vt.,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record  of  injury  of  the  brain,  followed  by 
recovery.  By  the  unexpected  discharge  of  a  blast,  a  tamping  iron,  three 
feet  seven  inches  in  length,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  tapering  at 
one  end,  and  weighing  thirteen  and  a  quarter  pounds,  passed  through  the 
man's  head  ;  and  he  is  now  alive  and  well.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
transfer  these  reports  to  our  pages  ;  but  we  have  alluded  to  them  to  show 
that  there  is  ability  to  treat  successfully  the  most  important  surgical  cases 
out  of  the  large  cities ;  and  where  this  ability  exists,  we  believe  there  is 
abundant  ability  to  support  an  enterprise  like  our  own — not  only  by  reports 
of  these  wonderful  cases,  but  by  valuable  hints  upon  the  common  round  of 
diseases. 
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DISTRICT. 

BY  FRANCIS  P.  FITCH,  M.  D.,  AMHERST.  H.  H. 

(  Concluded  from  page  24.) 
Another  striking  contrast  between  the  diseases  of  different  localities  was 
observed  in  the  prevalence  and  severity  of  bowel  affections.  In  a  part  of 
our  district,  described  rather  indefinitely  by  the  two  tiers  of  towns  on  the 
south,  bordering  upon  Massachusetts,  to  which  must  be  added  Peterboro' 
and  perhaps  some  other  towns,  and  one  tier  on  the  Merrimack,  these  affec- 
tions were  much  more  general  and  violent  than  in  the  interior  and  northern 
portions  ;  and  in  this  region,  where  very  extensive  disturbance  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  was  experienced  from  the  middle  of  August  to  November, 
numerous  cases  resembling  what  in  our  cities  is  termed  Asiatic  cholera,  were 
met  with.  Dr.  Carr,  of  Goffstown,  witnessed  three  cases,  attended  by  "  rice 
water  discharges ;"  all  children.  One,  aged  nine  months,  having  had  a  di- 
arrhoea nearly  a  week,  was  then  siezed  with  "  cramps  and  other  symptoms 
peculiar  to  cholera,"  and  died  in  48  hours.  Dr.  Eaton,  of  Merrimack,  had 
several  cases  of  bad  cholera-morbus,  of  which  he  says  :  "  I  fancied  they 
similated  Asiatic  cholera  more  than  formerly."  Dr.  Spalding,  of  Nashua, 
states  in  relation  to  his  observation  upon  the  diseases  of  his  region,  that "  the 
only  peculiarity  which  appears  to  call  for  special  notice,  was  the  occurrence 
of  an  unusual  number  of  severe  cases  of  cholera-morbus.  In  my  own 
practice,"  he  continues,  "  I  am  sure  I  never  met  with  so  large  an  amount 
of  this  form  of  disease  in  the  same  space  of  time.  Other  physicians  here 
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have  made  similar  statements  in  reference  to  their  practice,  and  some  of 
them  are  disposed  to  distinguish  these  cases  as  genuine  cholera."  "  I,"  Dr. 
S.  adds,  "  am  somewhat  sceptical  on  this  point ;"  but  to  show  the  character 
of  the  disease,  he  furnishes  a  very  interesting  case,  which  I  have  somewhat 
condensed,  as  follows  : 

A  healthy  farmer,  aged  about  60,  was  seized  in  the  evening  of  Sept.  30th, 
with  vomiting  and  purging,  attended  by  cramp  pains  in  the  extremities. 
The  Dr.  saw  him  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  found  his  features  shrunk, 
voice  husky,  pulse  small  and  irregular,  and  prostration  very  great,  with  gen- 
eral and  excessive  coldness.  The  vomiting  had" ceased  before  his  arrival, 
but  the  dejections  continued,  which  were  like  rice  water,  without  either  color 
or  smell ;  and  were,  and  had  been  from  the  onset,  entirely  unattended  by  ab- 
dominal pain.  The  pain  and  cramps  in  the  extremities  were  intense,  and 
continued  several  hours  after  the  discharges  were  arrested. 

The  treatment  was,  internally,  calomel,  opium  and  camphor  in  powder, 
and  hot  brandy  and  water  with  Tinct.  capsicum  ;  mustard  extensively  appli- 
ed to  the  abdomen,  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  extremities,  and  warm  blan- 
kets over  the  whole  person.  Energetic  friction  with  the  hand,  afforded  tem- 
porary relief  of  the  cramps.  Under  this  treatment,  warmth  returned  in  two 
or  three  hours — the  violent  symptoms  gradually  abated  ;  in  three  days  the 
patient  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  soon  recovered. 

For  this,  as  well  as  other  varieties  of  bowel  affections  which  occurred  last 
season,  Dr.  Spalding  remarks  that  opium  was  the  remedy  mainly  relied  upon  ; 
and  that  it  was  administered  by  himself  and  the  medical  brethren  around 
him  with  a  freedom  seldom  before  ventured  upon. 

In  my  own  practice  were  several  cases  very  similar  to  the  one  just  relat- 
ed, marked  by  profuse,  colorless  discharges,  rapid  and  great  prostration,  a 
peculiar  change  in  the  countenance  and  voice,  general  and  excessive  cold- 
ness, and  intense  cramps.  My  treatment,  in  each  case  successful,  resembled 
that  above  narrated  with  omission  of  the  calomel. 

Dr.  Marshall  encountered  the  same  form  of  disease  at  Mason,  and  treated 
it  generally  with  success  on  similar  principles  ;  and  he  states  that  in  the  sudden 
and  often  unexpected  prostration  which  occurred  with  his  patients,  the  bran- 
dy bottle  became  a  great  favorite,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  had  a 
place  among  the  medicines  carried  in  his  daily  circuits. 

Were  the  above  and  similar  cases  with  which  most  of  us  no  doubt  have 
met,  caused  or  modified  by  the  choleroid  miasm  or  influence  that  has  so 
extensively  pervaded  the  world  during  the  last  few  years  ?  And  must  we 
expect  to  encounter  hereafter  the  same  destructive  influence  in  our  state, 
perhaps  with  greatly  aggravated  intensity  ?  These  are  questions  which,  how- 
ever answered,  are,  from  past  experience,  sufficiently  important  to  induce  us 
to  arm  ourselves  with  all  the  information  upon  the  subject  within  our  reach. 

The  few  communications  with  which  I  have  been  favored  by  the  Fellows, 
although  describing  too  small  a  portion  of  the  district  to  furnish  anything 
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like  a  complete  history,  contain  besides  the  facts  already  made  use  of,  much 
interesting  matter ;  and  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  brief  synopsis 
of  such  parts  as  appear  to  possess  the  greatest  value. 

The  principal  diseases  under  treatment  by  Dr.  Carr,  at  Goffstown,  during 
the  year,  were  typhoid  fever,  bowel  affections — including  dysentery — a  pe- 
culiar form  of  sore  throat ;  and  with  him,  as  with  others  wherever  an  Irish 
population  is  located,  a  troublesome  ophthalmia  has  been  common. 

Of  the  fever,  he  reports  26  cases  with  2  deaths. 

The  peculiar  variety  of  throat  distemper  prevailed  extensively.  It  was 
nearly  allied  to  scarlatina,  and  appeared  to  be  contagious  ;  and  yet,  one  at- 
tack, instead  of  affording  protection,  seemed  to  predispose  to  others.  Dr. 
Carr,  himself,  suffered  three  attacks  during  the  prevalence  of  the  malady, 
one  of  which  was  very  severe.  The  symptoms  were  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat,  preceded  or  attended  by  languor,  pain  in  the  back  and 
limbs,  throbbing  head-ache,  quick  pulse  and  high  fever.  The  affection,  how- 
ever, yielded  readily  to  medication,  and  was  in  no  case  fatal. 

Dr.  Carr  states  that  "  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  fevers  and  bowel 
affections  this  season  has  been  an  early  tendency  to  sink  ;  requiring  stimu- 
lants, and  contra-indicating  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  use  of  cathartic  medi- 
cines." This  condition  is  mentioned  by  others,  and  was  encountered  very 
generally  throughout  the  district. 

In  the  peculiar  sore  mouth  of  nursing  women.  Dr.  Carr  has  obtained  great 
benefit  from  an  infusion  of  capsicum  and  chloride  of  sodium,  of  which  he 
furnishes  a  formula,  viz. : 

R.    Capsici  Bij. 
Chlor.  sodii  5i. 
Aq.  ferv.  §iij.  M. 

Dose — a  teaspoonful  every  three  hours. 

But  this,  he  says,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  without  due  attention  to  correct 
as  far  as  possible  derangements  in  the  several  functions. 

I  have,  in  Braithwaite,  I  think,  been  made  acquainted  with  another  rem- 
edy for  this  troublesome  affection,  which  has  repeatedly  afforded  great  satis- 
faction, viz. :  hydriodate  potassa?,  given  in  doses  of  from  3  to  5  grains,  three, 
times  daily,  in  aqueous  solution. 

Dr.  Woodbury,  ex-president  of  this  society,  reports  as  prevailing  diseases, 
scarlatina,  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  ;  all  of  which,  he  states,  assumed  a 
more  malignant  character  than  he  has  before  witnessed. 

Of  scarlet  fever  he  had  46  cases,  which,  though  many  of  them  were  se- 
vere, presented  nothing  novel.  Two  were  fatal.  In  his  treatment,  how- 
ever, two  or  three  points  may  be  worthy  of  notice.  When  sickness  was  an 
early  attendant,  and  the  disease  generally  commenced  with  nausea,  sometimes 
suddenly  when  the  patient  was  at  the  table,  he  gave  an  emetic;  then 
sponged  the  whole  system  many  times  daily  with  cold  or  tepid  water— usu- 
ally tepid— as  most  agreeable  to  the  feelings.    For  the  inflammation  of  the 
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throat,  attended  by  difficult  deglutition,  he  employed  with  benefit  vapor  from 
warm  water  or  vinegar  and  water,  instead  of  the  more  irritating  applica- 
tions. And  in  this  condition,  also,  2  or  3  grains  of  nitre  with  a  half  grain 
of  alum,  mixed  in  powder  with  loaf  sugar,  placed  upon  the  tongue  and 
slowly  swallowed,  afforded  decided  relief.  In  cases  attended  by  great  pros- 
tration, with  a  dark  brown  or  mahogany  hue  of  the  eruption,  sulph.  quinine 
had  an  excellent  effect. 

Dr.  Woodbury's  typhoid  cases,  of  which  he  reports  28  and  3  deaths,  were 
characterized  by  bad  features — shrunken  condition  of  the  skin,  petechias, 
entire  torpor  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  muttering  delirium,  profuse  ex- 
hausting discharges  from  the  bowels,  and  great  prostration — being  enume- 
rated among  them. 

His  treatment  was  simple,  and  certainly,  for  such  cases,  successful.  When 
he  had  reason  to  suppose  the  stomach  loaded,  he  commenced  with  an  emetic. 
Cathartics  were  seldom  needed,  and  if  used,  sometimes  proved  injurious. 
Frequent  sponging  with  water,  cold  or  tepid,  according  with  the  tempera- 
ture and  sensations  of  the  patient,  was  the  principal  remedy  relied  upon  to 
moderate  the  fever  and  allay  irritation.  To  restrain  the  discharges  from 
the  bowels,  tannin  and  catechu,  or  one  or  both  of  them  combined  with  opi- 
um, had  the  best  effect ;  and  to  procure  sleep,  a  single  full  dose  of  Dover's 
powder  did  better  than  anything  else. 

Dysentery,  as  it  occurred  at  Bedford,  it  has  already  been  stated,  was  se- 
vere. The  Dr.  reports  24  cases  and  4  deaths.  The  small,  difficult,  muco- 
sanguineous  dejections  of  the  commencement,  soon  gave  place  to  discharges, 
choleroid  in  appearance  and  prostrating  effects.  Some  cases  were  very 
rapid ;  from  apparent  health  they  sunk  in  a  few  hours  to  a  condition  of  ex- 
treme debility. 

His  remedies  were  opium,  acetate  of  lead,  tannin  and  kino ;  and  in  cases 
of  great  prostration,  brandy  sometimes  operated  like  a  charm. 

In  the  very  different  condition  of  general  health  in  the  adjoining  towns, 
Merrimack  and  Amherst,  during  the  last  year,  was  furnished  an  example, 
not  uncommon,  of  the  abrupt,  sectional  limitation  of  prevalent  disease.  In 
the  town  last  named,  with  exception  of  an  epidemic  dysentery  of  short  con- 
tinuance, an  unusual  measure  of  health  was  enjoyed  throughout  the  year ; 
while  in  Merrimack,  severe  disease  has  been  constantly  present  during  all 
that  period. 

Dr.  Eaton,  of  the  latter  place,  reports  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  typhoid 
fever,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  acute  rheumatism  and  erysipelas  as  the  pre- 
vailing diseases. 

From  the  first  of  August  to  November,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  affected 
all  ages  and  classes.  "  Scarcely  an  individual  could  be  found,"  he  states, 
"  who  did  not  suffer  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  affections.  Even  per- 
sons who  from  fear  of  the  cholera,  were  rigidly  abstemious  in  diet  and  care- 
ful of  exposure,  did  not  escape."    A  considerable  proportion  of  these  cases 
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were  malignant,  and  many  terminated  in  death.  The  fatal  cases,  mostly 
dysentery, "  were  distinguished  by  early  and  great  prostration,  nausea,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  rapid  emaciation,  blueness  or  lividity  of  the  skin,  a 
peculiar  expression  of  the  countenance,  delirium,  cold  clammy  sweats,  pro- 
fuse sanguineous  discharges  mixed  with  dark,  muddy  bile,  and  shreds  of  mu- 
cous membrane." 

Inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  acute  rheumatism  followed,  apparently  as 
sequelae  of  the  bowel  affections. 

Of  typhoid  fever  there  were  cases,  few  at  any  one  time,  constantly  pres- 
ent from  June  to  the  end  of  the  year  ;  and  although  bowel  affections  were 
so  universal  during  a  portion  of  that  period,  the  fever  was  little  influenced 
by  the  prevailing  tendency,  and  was  upon  the  whole  mild. 

Erysipelas  made  its  appearance  near  the  close  of  November,  and  soon 
became  epidemic.  Generally,  this  disease  made  its  attack  upon  the  head,, 
attended  by  sore  throat  and  stiffness  in  the  muscles  about  the  neck,  with  fe- 
ver,— and  it  began  to  decline  in  from  seven  to  ten  days — patients  convalesc- 
ing in  a  fortnight. 

In  several  severe  cases,  some  of  which  proved  fatal,  there  was  no  exter- 
nal appearance  of  the  inflammation  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  the  symptoms 
so  closely  resembled  the  prevailing  epidemic,  that  Dr.  Eaton  could  not  doubt 
their  identity.  Of  this  form  of  the  disease  he  reports  several  interesting 
cases  which  I  very  reluctantly  omit. 

In  the  treatment  he  pursued  the  usual  course  ;  but  remarks,  that  nei- 
ther the  milder  nor  the  more  severe  form  appeared  to  be  much  influenced 
by  medication. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  during  the  pre  valence  of  ep- 
idemic erysipelas,  Dr.  Eaton's  child-bed  cases  recovered  as  rapidly  as 
usual. 

The  only  disease  of  especial  interest  which  I  have  myself  had  occasion 
to  study  during  the  year,  was  an  epidemic  dysentery  ;  and  as  that  did  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  same  affection  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  dis- 
trict, I  shall  dismiss  the  subject  with  one  or  two  remarks. 

Commencing  while  a  very  general  irritability  of  the  alimentary  canal 
prevailed,  it  was  greatly  modified  by  that  condition,  and  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases,  the  discharges  became  in  its  progress  profuse  and  exhaust- 
ing. Cathartics,  however  mild,  were  in  most  cases  hurtful.  The  remedy 
was  opium,  given  (usually  per  rectum,)  in  quantities  just  sufficient  to  allay 
and  control  the  excessive  irritability. 

Out  of  35  strongly  marked  cases,  two  of  which  were  fatal,  four  passed 
into  the  chronic  form ;  and  though  neither  of  these  was  lost,  they  were  very 
much  prostrated. 

For  this  most  obstinate  form  of  the  disease,  besides  external  applications, 
almost  the  only  medication  found  useful,  after  an  extensive  trial,  was  nitrate 
of  silver  and  opium — the  remedy  administered  mostly  per  anum,  in  solution 
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with  laudanum  and  mucilage,  and  in  quantities  from  ^  to  J  grain  of  the  salt. 
I  should  also  add  stimulants,  which,  properly  employed,  often  materially 
assisted  in  bringing  the  system  up  to  the  point  of  reparation. 

A  single  additional  remark  of  a  general  nature  will  close  this  tedious  re- 
port. 

During  the  entire  season,  acute,  inflammatory  affections,  requiring  the  lan- 
cet, have  been  much  less  frequent  than  formerly — a  modification  in  the  nature 
of  disease,  however,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  progress  for  the  two  or 
three  last  years.  This  comparative  disuse  of  the  lancet  and  other  heroically 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  has  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  new  theories; 
but  so  far  as  my  personal  observation  has  extended,  I  am  altogether  certain 
that  those  cases  of  high  sthenic  action,  which  ten  years  ago  were  cured  by 
bleeding,  have  seldom  been  encountered  during  the  last  year.  High  excite- 
ment we  certainly  meet  now,  but,  if  not  at  the  commencement,  early  in  the 
progress  of  most  cases  of  disease,  that  excitement  is  found  to  have  its  seat 
chiefly  in  the  nervous  centres ;  and  although  the  contractions  of  the  heart 
may  be  very  frequent,  there  is  rarely  the  full,  bounding  pulse  of  former 
times. 


€ixkW»  £mt  nf  MttMtBcepttBtt. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  H.  Jour,  of  Medicine: 

The  following  report  of  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation,  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  your  readers.  A  child  aged  twenty-one  months, 
had  been  affected  for  about  two  weeks  with  looseness  of  the  bowels  and  oc- 
casional vomiting.  The  stools  presented  that  variety  of  appearance  usually 
observed  in  cases  of  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  continued  till  within  a  few  hours  of  its  death, 
and  though  the  stools  were  by  no  means  frequent,  there  was  observed  a  ten- 
dency to  sinking,  and  the  case  was  marked  by  an  unusual  emaciation. 

A  post  mortem  examination  revealed  five  distinct  points  of  intussuscep- 
tion, all  of  which  involved  twenty  inches  of  the  bowel  by  actual  measure- 
ment. The  longest  portion  was  eight  inches.  The  intussuscepted  bowel 
was  easily  reduced,  no  adhesion  being  formed.  The  bowels  were  empty,  and 
externally,  healthy.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  small  intestines,  there  were 
many  patches  of  inflammation,  and  some  spots  of  a  dull  ash  color.  The  color, 
and  indeed  the  entire  mucous  membrane,  had  nothing  unusual,  and  I  think 
much  less  change  in  its  structure  than  is  met  with  in  fatal  cases  of  inflam- 
mation of  that  tissue. 
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Query — How  long  could  that  state  of  the  bowel  have  existed  ?  and  what 
cause  could  have  produced  it  ? 

GEO.  Wi  GARLAND. 

Meredith  Bridge,  Aug.  3,  1850. 
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OF  THE  DURA  MATER-  RESULTING  FROM  OTITIS. 
For  the  X.  H/Journal  of  Medicine. 

Nov.  10,  1847.  R.  S.  B.,  aged  about  30,  a  farmer  of  robust  constitution 
and  active  habits,  came  to  me  for  medical  advice.  He  has  always  enjoyed 
uniform  health  excepting  an  affection  of  the  nasal  passages,  which  had  an- 
noyed him  more  or  less  from  early  life,  attended  occasionally  with  a  fetid 
discharge  and  noisome  breath.  It  was  popularly  called  catarrh,"  but  in 
technical  language  it  would  probably  be  more  correctly  termed  Ozcena. 
Some  two  weeks  since  he  had  been  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  one  ear — 
had  applied  the  usual  domestic  remedies  {or  ear-ache — supposed  an  abscess  to 
be  forming  which  would  ultimately  discharge,  and  then  the  pain  would  cease. 
Two  or  three  days  since,  matter  began  to  issue  from  the  external  ear,  but  the 
pain  did  not  abate.  A  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear  still  continued — 
complained  of  an  acute  pain  in  the  ear,  extending  occasionally  to  the  temple, 
and  having  a  paroxysmal  character.  There  was  no  febrile  excitement — no 
disturbance  of  the  intellect,  nor  any  appreciable  disorder  of  any  of  the  or- 
gans, except  a  slight  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions.  A  degree  of 
lassitude  was  complained  of  which  the  patient  attributed  to  the  severity  and 
continuance  of  the  pain.  He  was  ordered  an  opiate  and  astringent  injec- 
tion for  the  ear — a  cathartic  and  some  opiate  medicines  should  the  pain  con- 
tinue severe ;  also,  a  blister  to  be  applied  behind  the  ear. 

Nov.  23.  Was  requested  to  visit  him.  Learned  that  the  treatment  pre- 
scribed had  materially  relieved  him,  though  he  had  not  at  any  time  been 
entirely  free  from  pain.  The  discharge  had  continued  from  the  ear  till 
within  a  day  or  two.  Since  it  had  ceased,  the  pain  had  returned  with  re- 
doubled severity.  The  locality  of  the  pain  was  now  in  the  ear,  the  temple 
and  the  teeth.  All  the  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  on  the  affected  side  were  des- 
cribed as  particularly  painful — pulse  72,  soft  and  regular — the  surface  of  a 
natural  heat — no  thirst — face  slightly  flushed — tongue  a  little  coated  and  no 
appetite — bowels  somewhat  confined — had  been  slightly  delirious  the  night 
previous.  Diagnosis — Otitis  with  Neuralgia.  Being  of  a  plethoric  habit, 
I  opened  a  vein  in  the  arm.  Three  or  four  ounces  of  blood  flowed,  which 
induced  syncope.    Ordered  a  brisk  cathartic  to  be  followed  by  morphia  at 
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suitable  intervals,  should  the  pain  be  severe,  and  an  anodyne  lotion  to  the 
suffering  parts. 

Nov.  24,  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  Found  my  patient  sitting  up  literally  "  clothed  and 
in  his  right  mind" — the  pain  had  entirely  left  its  former  locality,  and  was 
now  confined  to  back  of  head  and  neck,  particularly  the  latter  ;  but  was  not 
very  severe — pulse  precisely  at  60,  and  of  natural  force.  No  febrile  symp- 
toms. The  bowels  had  been  freely  moved  by  the  cathartic — had  slept  well 
the  latter  half  of  the  night.  Ordered  a  blister  to  back  of  neck,  the  blistered 
surface  to  be  sprinkled  with  morphia,  the  cuticle  being  removed ;  also 
continue  the  powders  of  morphia  pro  re  nata.  I  left,  engaging  to  see  him 
again  in  two  days.  Business  called  me  immediately  from  town,  and  on  re- 
turning in  season  to  fulfil  my  engagement,  what  was  my  surprise  to  meet 
friends  returning  from  my  patient's  funeral !  I  learned  that  about  two 
hours  after  I  left  him,  he  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep,  and  soon  after,  in  attempt- 
ing to  awaken  him,  he  could  not  be  roused,  but  muttered  deliriously ;  soon 
became  speechless  and  insensible,  and  died  at  5  P.  M.  On  hearing  the  sad 
news  of  his  death,  I  feared  that  the  morphia  I  had  left  had  been  injudi- 
ciously administered,  and  had  contributed  to  the  fatal  result ;  but  I  learned 
afterward  that  none  of  it  had  been  used.  There  was  no  post  mortem  exam- 
ination. 

I  have  thus  recorded  briefly  the  simple  facts  in  this  to  me  very  interesting 
case,  though  the  record  contributes  little  to  my  credit  in  regard  to  my  diag- 
nosis of  the  disease,  for  I  acknowledge  that  I  did  not  suspect  the  nature  or 
extent  of  the  malady  with  which  I  was  contending.  I  felt  comforted, 
however,  (I  do  not  say  gratified^)  in  finding  that  other  physicians  of  greater 
eminence  and  more  extended  experience  had  been  deceived  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  is  not  probable  that  in  the  present  instance  any  remedial  mea- 
sures would  have  averted  the  fatal  issue,  though  the  full  extent  of  the 
disease  had  been  known  at  the  first. 

I  have  called  this  a  case  of  "  Inflammation  of  the  Dura  Mater  resulting 
from  Otitis,"  though  no  post  mortem  examination  revealed  this  to  be  the 
truth.  I  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Watson  has  recorded  several  in- 
stances in  his  "  Practice,"  presenting  almost  precisely  the  same  symptoms, 
and  where  a  sectio  cadaveris  showed  that  the  dura  mater  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  morbid  lesion.  In  these  cases  there  was  the  same  pain  and  otorrhea, 
with  a  pulse  of  natural  force  and  frequency,  and  the  same  absence  of  fever 
and  delirium,  coma  and  convulsions,  which  symptoms  continued  till  within  a 
very  short  period  of  the  fatal  termination.  In  the  present  instance,  it  seems 
to  me  probable  that  the  affection  of  the  nasal  passages  extended  to  the  fauces 
and  along  the  eustachian  tube  to  the  ear,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the 
dura  mater  and  adjacent  tissues. 

Instances  of  otorrhea  are  frequent,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, perhaps,  they  are  attended  with  no  danger,  and  readily  yield  to  rem- 
edies ;  but  an  occasional  fatal  result  like  the  one  I  have  described,  should 
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put  the  medical  practitioner  on  his  guard.  We  should  apprehend  serious 
consequences  if  the  pain  in  the  ear  has  been  of  long  continuance,  and  espe- 
cially if  it  is  not  relieved  by  a  free  discharge  of  matter.  Diseases  of 
slow  growth  are  apt  to  elude  our  search,  even  though  extensive  disorganiza- 
tion of  an  important  organ  may  have  resulted.  Chronic  tumors  have  grad- 
ually invaded  the  substance  of  the  brain  till  one  hemisphere  has  been  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  before  alarming  symptoms  have  been  developed.  A 
correct  diagnosis  is  essential  to  a  successful  treatment,  and  every  organ  and 
sense  that  can  aid  us  in  our  investigations  into  the  nature  of  a  malady, 
should  be  called  upon  for  their  testimony. 

Physicians  would  confer  a  benefit  on  the  profession  by  recording  their 
mistakes.  They  would  be  eminently  instructive,  not  to  say  numerous.  The 
beacon  light  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  mariner  in  warning  him  of 
rocks  and  quicksands,  as  well  as  the  heavenly  bodies  to  show  him  his  latitude, 
and  the  compass  to  guide  him  in  the  right  course.  X.  Y.  W. 
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FROM  '*  THERAFEUTIQUE  MEDICALE,"  BY  TROUSSEAU  AND  PIDOUX. 
[Translated  for  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Many  physicians,  otherwise  good  observers,  think  that  Chlorosis  is  neces- 
sarily characterized  by  a  marked  diminution,  or  by  the  entire  suppression 
of  the  menstrual  flux.  They  regard  menorrhagia,  that  is  to  say,  the  im- 
moderate flow  of  the  menses,  as  an  accident  so  unusual  in  this  disease,  that 
they  explicitly  exclude  it.  Yet  it  is  impossible  for  them  not  to  see  fre- 
quently in  their  practice,  women  profoundly  anaemic,  in  whom  none  of  the 
general  accompaniments  of  chlorosis  arc  wanting,  and  who  each  month  suf- 
fer large  losses  of  blood.  In  this  case  they  make  a  distinction,  and  call  wo- 
men who  are  in  this  latter  situation  ancemics,  and  those  who  are  not  entirely 
regular,  chlorotics.  And  yet  there  is  wanting  in  these  anaemic  women  none 
of  the  symptoms  of  chlorosis ;  neither  the  extreme  pallor,  nor  the  decolor- 
ation of  the  blood,  nor  the  bellows  murmur  of  the  principal  arteries,  nor  the 
different  neuralgias.  So  that  if  we  examine  in  these  patients  all  the  func- 
tions, and  all  the  organs  except  those  of  generation,  we  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
nize chlorosis. 

In  our  turn  we  will  attempt  to  establish  a  distinction  bet  ween  anaemia  and 
chlorosis.  Anaemia  is  an  accidental  condition ;  it  is  produced  at  once,  with- 
out transition,  by  large  losses  of  blood.  One  becomes  anaemic  in  a  few  days — 
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in  a  few  hours.  Chlorosis  is  a  permanent  condition,  usually  slow  to  develop 
itself,  and  slow  to  leave  the  patient,  and  always  ready  to  return  under  the 
influence  of  causes  apparently  the  most  trifling.  Anosmia  is  a  state  essen- 
tially transitory ;  a  few  weeks  suffice  for  the  renewal  of  the  blood,  and  for 
the  complete  restoration  of  the  strength,  no  other  help  being  needed  than 
that  afforded  by  good  regimen  and  diet.  A  relapse  is  never  to  be  feared, 
at  least,  unless  another  loss  of  blood  •  again  brings  the  patient  to  the  same 
condition. 

Thus  far  nothing  appears  more  simple  than  the  distinction  between  these 
two  diseases,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  practice  that  nature  sepa- 
rates diseases  so  plainly. 

Every  day  we  see,  sometimes  in  a  woman,  sometimes  in  a  girl,  a  moral 
impression  become  the  determining  cause  of  chlorosis,  but  still  more  fre- 
quently the  commencement  of  the  disease  dates  at  the  time  of  a  first  appli- 
cation of  leeches,  by  which  in  the  whole  but  little  blood  was  taken. 

This  being  established,  we  can  easily  comprehend  how  a  too  copious 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  a  large  venesection,  the  repeated  application  of 
leeches,  or  a  considerable  menstrual  flow  may  bring  one  into  such  a  condi- 
tion that  chlorosis  may  manifest  itself,  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the  place  of 
anaemia,  a  disease  transitory  and  easily  cured  by  the  powers  of  nature  alone, 
there  is  developed  a  peculiar  state  of  the  system,  by  reason  of  which  the 
decoloration  and  liquefaction  of  the  blood  goes  on  daily,  although  the  losses 
of  blood  which  at  first  caused  it  are  not  repeated.  Here  then,  anaemia  has 
its  point  of  departure  from  chlorosis ;  it  has  disposed  the  system  to  chloro- 
sis, and  made  this  more  easy  and  rapid  in  its  development. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  part  anaemia  and  chlorosis  may  have  in  hem- 
orrhages. 

Without  troubling  ourselves  with  classic  distinctions  between  active  and 
passive  hemorrhage,  it  will  be  granted  that  uterine  and  other  hemorrhages 
are  sometimes  connected  with  a  state  of  the  system  in  which  reactions  are 
energetic,  and  in  which  the  phenomena,  general  as  well  as  local,  indicate  a 
superabundance  of  life  ;  sometimes  occur  in  persons  who  are  in  a  condition 
precisely  the  reverse.  We  would  admit  that  in  all  hemorrhages,  (except  the 
traumatic  and  hypostatic)  there  is  previously  a  local  difficulty  analogous  to, 
if  not  identical  with  the  first  phenomena  of  inflammation,  but  we  wish  here 
to  consider  only  the  general  organic  condition,  taking  no  account  of  the  lo- 
cal. But  the  general  condition  of  the  system  is  here  a  matter  of  extreme 
importance.  When,  the  hemorrhagic  ?iisus  being  the  same,  the  blood  is  in 
different  states,  it  is  impossible  that  the  flux  should  not  be,  and  in  fact  it  is 
much  modified  by  the  degree  of  plasticity  of  the  blood. 

To  take  at  first  the  most  simple  examples,  let  us  notice  what  occurs  in  a 
recent  wound,  on  the  one  hand  in  a  vigorous,  plethoric  man,  or,  on  the  other, 
in  a  person  completely  anaemic.  In  the  first  case,  a  slight  hemorrhage  ar- 
rests itself ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  tie  large  arterial  trunks,  the  use  of  any 
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haemostatic  means  to  stop  the  oozing  of  blood  from  the  capillary  vessels  is 
superfluous ;  while  in  the  second  case,  even  after  the  ligature  of  small  vas- 
cular trunks,  there  is  still  an  oozing  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  or 
at  least  of  a  reddish  serosity,  which  deeply  stains  the  clothes,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  which  seriously  threatens  the  life  of  the  patient.  That  which  is 
observed  in  man  is  also  true  of  animals,  considered  in  classes.  Thus, 
while  we  can  amputate  the  members  of  a  dog  and  make  enormous  mutila- 
tions without  destroying  his  life  by  the  loss  of  blood,  rabbits  die  exsanguine 
after  a  slight  wound.  The  plasticity  of  the  blood  of  dogs  prevents  the 
hemorrhage  which  on  the  other  hand  is  favored  by  the  fluid  state  of  the 
blood  of  rabbits.  But  the  proneness  of  anaemic  individuals  to  hemorrhage, 
is  evident  from  the  commencement  of  a  bleeding.  Thus,  if  we  apply  leeches 
for  the  first  time  to  an  infant,  the  loss  of  blood,  other  things  being  equal, 
which  will  follow  will  be  much  less  than  that  which  will  follow  the  second 
application ;  and  this  will  be  less  than  the  hemorrhage  which  will  follow  a 
third  application,  so  that  one  may  see,  unfortunately  too  often,  the  bite  of 
a  single  leech  cause  a  fatal  hemorrhage  in  a  child  already  exhausted  by  losses 
of  blood. 

If  then  anaemia,  which  we  may  consider  as  a  transitory,  and  in  some  sort 
as  an  acute  state,  can  have  such  an  immense  influence  on  hemorrhages,  how 
much  greater  will  that  influence  be  if  it  remaius  for  a  long  time  ;  above  all, 
if  chlorosis  is  developed  with  all  its  accompaniments. 

Now  let  us  transfer  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  that  which  we 
have  just  stated  in  general.  If  a  woman  or  a  young  girl  has  the  menses  too 
abundant,  it  will  doubtless  be  true  for  some  months  that  the  interval  which 
separates  the  menstrual  periods  will  be  sufficient  for  the  re-constitution  of  the 
blood ;  but  soon  the  repetition  of  the  same  accident  will  produce  anaemia, 
and  at  length  chlorosis.  Thus,  if  the  hemorrhagic  nisus  remains  the  same, 
the  flux,  in  accordance  with  what  we  have  said  above,  will  become  more  and 
more  abundant ;  and  the  chlorosis,  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  hemor- 
rhage, will  itself  be  aggravated  by  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  patient  revolving 
continually  in  this  circle,  is  soon  brought  into  a  critical  state.  Let  us  not 
loose  sight  of  these  principal  facts  ;  chlorosis  is  produced  by  the  too  abundant 
menses — chlorosis  makes  the  menses  yet  more  abundant.  In  other  words, 
the  too  copious  menses  cause  a  thinning  and  liquefaction  of  the  blood — the 
thinning  and  liquefaction  of  the  blood  are  a  cause  of  uterine  hemorrhage. 
There  is  then  a  form  of  chlorosis  which  we  may  call  menorrhagic.  But  is 
this  form  of  chlorosis  common  in  young  girls  ?  It  is  rare.  After  searching 
we  can  only  find  twelve  cases.  In  adult  women  it  is  more  common.  How- 
ever, we  ought  to  say  that  our  observations  in  hospital  as  well  as  private 
practice,  do  not  comprise  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  cases  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  complete  statistical  table.  We  have  collected  a  dozen  cases  of  men- 
orrhagic chlorosis — three  in  young  girls,  nine  in  married  women.  None  of 
these  patients  had  any  organic  lesion  of  the  uterus  ;  we  proved  it  positively 
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in  all  the  married  women,  and  as  to  the  single,  where  an  examination  would 
have  been  difficult  and  hardly  proper,  we  have  judged  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
cure,  and  by  the  good  condition  in  which  we  have  seen  them  for  many  years 
after,  that  the  womb  was  exempt  from  serious  lesion. 
We  now  come  to  the  therapeutics. 

Two  important  circumstances  present  themselves  to  the  physician — the 
menorrhagia  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  chlorosis.  The  menor- 
rhagia  is  combated  by  means  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  injurious 
to  chlorosis,  of  which  the  treatment,  usually  easy,  is  considered  proper  to 
excite  the  menses.  The  practitioner  is  thus  placed  between  two  shoals 
which  it  may  be  impossible  for  him  to  avoid. 

Let  us  see  if  it  is  true  that  the  chalybeate  preparations  so  powerful  in  the 
treatment  of  chlorosis,  are  in  fact  emmenagogue  medicines.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  a  chlorotic  woman  who  has  amenorrhea,  iron  reestablishes  the 
health  and  the  uterine  flow  ;  but  does  it  act  as  an  emmenagogue,  or  as  a  re-con- 
stituent? Always  when  we  give  ferruginous  preparations,  in  the  case  of  chlo- 
rosis complicated  with  amenorrhea,  the  first  phenomenon  which  we  observe  is 
the  re-coloring  of  the  tissues  and  at  the  same  time  the  progressive  diminution 
of  the  depraved  appetites,  of  the  disorders  of  the  stomach,  of  the  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  of  the  bellows  murmur  in  the 
principal  arteries,  of  thirst,  &c. ;  so  that  after  six  weeks  or  two  months  of 
proper  treatment,  the  appearance  of  the  most  vigorous  health  has  returned, 
but  still  the  menses  are  wanting ;  and  it  is  not  rarely  the  case  that  in  contin- 
uing this  treatment  we  notice  symptoms  of  true  sanguineous  plethora,  but 
still  the  menses  do  not  appear.  The  health  then  is  reestablished — the  chlo- 
rosis is  cured,  but  the  amenorrhea  is  not.  Soon  the  menses  appear  and  af- 
terwards go  on  in  their  normal  course.  Now,  here,  the  iron  acted  at  first 
as  are-constituent,  and  Avhen  health  was  reestablished,  the  functions  of  health, 
and  menstruation  among  others, were  in  their  turn  reestablished.  The  patient, 
then,  has  not  recovered  her  health,  because  under  the  influence  of  iron  the 
courses  have  returned;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  courses  have  returned  because 
the  patient  has  recovered  her  health  under  the  influence  of  iron.  This  is 
the  highest  evidence,  for,  if  it  were  Otherwise,  we  should  see  that  the  return 
of  menstruation  is  the  sign  of  the  return  of  health  :  and  it  is  the  reverse 
which  has  taken  place. 

It  is  from  not  having  observed  the  evolution  and  succession  of  these  dif- 
ferent phenomena,  that  practitioners  have  always  imagined  that  iron  was  an 
emmenagogue ;  and  this  error,  believed  for  centuries,  will  still  prevail  a 
long  time  in  spite  of  the  clearest  facts,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  ob- 
servation ;  for,  we  are  so  made  that  we  willingly  cling  to  error,  and  obsti- 
nately resist  truth. 

Let  us  go  a  little  farther.  Not  only  is  iron  not  an  emmenagogue,  but  it  is 
on  the  contrary,  an  haemostatic.  Thus,  and  we  say  it  after  experimenting 
on  a  large  scale  in  our  hospital,  in  women  who  are  regular  and  not  chlorotic, 
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the  exhibition  of  iron  usually  retards  and  diminishes  the  menstrual  flux; 
we  say  usually,  and  not  always.  This  being  established,  observe  how  it 
simplifies  the  therapeutic  indications  in  menorrhagic  chlorosis.  The  prima- 
ry indication  is  to  treat  the  chlorosis,  and  the  secondary  to  treat  the  men- 
orrhagia ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  menorrhagia  is  here  so  much  a  secondary 
indication,  that  almost  never  need  one  attend  to  it.  In  fact,  by  giving  large 
doses  of  chalybeates  between  two  menstrual  periods,  we  can  easily  restore 
to  the  blood  the  plasticity  which  it  had  lost,  and  twenty-five  days  will  not. 
pass  without  the  restoration  of  nearly  the  normal  color,  and  without  the  sub- 
cutaneous veins  gaining  their  volume  and  bluish  shade.  Then,  when  the 
menses  return,  the  blood  is  already  in  such  a  condition  that  hemorrhage  is 
less  easy,  and  usually  the  courses  are  much  less  abundant  as  well  as  much 
higher  colored. 

We  have,  however,  twice  seen  the  menorrhagia  increased  in  spite  of  the 
treatment,  and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  treatment ;  but,  at  the  same 
time  the  debility  and  decoloration  which  followed  the  menstrual  period  were 
much  less  marked  than  in  the  preceding  month,  and  a  few  days  sufficed  to 
make  up  for  the  hemorrhage.  But  observe,  in  a  parallel  case,  even  when 
a  woman  looses,  absolutely  speaking,  more  blood  than  she  lost  before,  the 
relative  hemorrhage  is  much  less.  It  follows  that  the  injury  to  the  health  by 
the  hemorrhage  is  nothing  or  almost  nothing — the  treatment  almost  immedi- 
ately repairing  the  damage  caused  by  the  disease. 

But  if.  notwithstanding  the  use  of  ferruginous  preparations,  the  menstrual 
discharge  is  as  abundant  as  before — or,  if  it  is  increased,  it  is  necessary  to 
avail  ourselves  of  still  other  means  which  are  generally  sufficient  to  check 
the  flow  of  blood.  Of  these,  we  place  in  the  first  rank  ergot,  the  acids, 
rhatany,  the  tampon,  &c. 

When  the  menses  have  stopped,  the  ferruginous  preparations  should  be 
resumed  for  eight  or  ten  days  in  large  doses,  according  to  the  degree  of  de- 
bility of  the  patient.  If  there  remains  a  trace  of  chlorosis,  the  iron  should 
be  continued  through  the  whole  month,  and  even  during  menstruation,  if  the 
courses  are  not  so  abundant  as  to  require  the  employment  of  other  means. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  general  rules  of  practice,  leaving  it  to  the 
practitioner  to  supply  those  minutiae  of  which  the  importance  is  felt  only 
when  one  finds  himself  contending  with  an  obstinate  case. 

That  which  is  observed  in  chlorotics  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  is  also  ob- 
served in  the  same  patients  in  bleeding  from  the  nose.  We  knew  a  chlo- 
rotic  young  lady  aged  twenty-one  years,  who  had  almost  every  day  an  ex- 
tremely abundant  epistaxis.  In  vain  did  they  try  acids,  astringents  inter- 
nally and  by  injections  into  the  nasal  passages,  the  nose  bleeding  returned 
without  cessation.  The  use  of  sub-carbonate  of  iron  in  large  doses,  cured 
the  chlorosis,  and  moderated  much  the  loss  of  blood.  It  would  be  an  error 
to  suppose  that  uterine  and  nasal  hemorrhages  are  cured  by  the  chalybeates, 
only  in  young  and  chlorotic  women.    We  have  many  times  treated  women 
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of  the  age  of  fehe  turn  of  life,  who  were  exhausted  by  repeated  hemorrhages. 
Notwithstanding  the  fear  shown  by  the  physicians  called  before  us,  we  bold- 
ly press  the  chalybeates  and  easily  check  the  hemorrhage.  This  practice, 
moreover,  accords  with  that  of  Gmelin. 

The  iron  in  this  case,  has  a  double  action,  as  we  before  said.  First,  it  re- 
pairs the  losses  of  blood  and  fibrin  which  the  patient  suffers,  and  then,  in  that 
it  increases  the  plasticity  of  the  blood  and  renders  it  more  coagulable — it 
puts  this  fluid  into  such  a  physical  conditionahat  it  less  easily  oozes  through 
the  vascular  pores  or  the  membranous  tissues. 

This  is  very  different  from  the  haemostatic  medicines  which  give  the  blood 
greater  coagulability  for  a  moment  without  re-constituting  it,  and  consequently 
without  remedying  anything  more  than  the  existing  accident. 

Iron  is  also  useful  in  the  treatment  of  certain  phases  of  nielaena  and 
hemorrhoids ;  not  that  it  cures  the  organic  lesion  which  causes  the  hemor- 
rhage, but  it  remedies  the  consecutive  anoemia,  and  restoring  to  the  blood  its 
plasticity — it  cures,  if  the  hemorrhage  is  alone  dependent  on  the  liquefaction 
of  the  blood — it  restrains,  if  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood,  though  consecu- 
tive, is  itself  the  cause  of  hemorrhage.  In  short,  we  can  repeat  here  what 
we  have  said  above  of  menorrhagia.  "\Ve  should  remember  the  results  to 
which  Andral  and  Gavarret  came  in  their  analyses  of  the  blood.  They 
found  that  in  persons  attacked  by  sanguineous  apoplexy  with  effusion,  the 
clot  was  more  abundant  than  usual.  In  these  hemorrhages  to  which  the 
name  active  may  properly  be  given,  the  ferruginous  preparations  would 
probably  be  injurious.  But  if  these  observers  had  analyzed  the  blood  of 
persons  worn  down  by  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  they  would  have  perceived  an 
evident  diminution  in  the  red  globules,  and  the  exhibition  of  chalybeates 
would  have  remedied  this  deficiency. 

We  conclude  then,  first,  that  iron  is  not  an  emmenagogue  ;  secondly,  that 
in  chlorotics  it  appears  to  bring  on  the  menses  because  it  cures  the  chlorosis  ; 
thirdly,  that  it  diminishes  the  uterine  flux  in  healthy  women ;  fourthly,  that 
it  checks  uterine  hemorrhages,  at  least  those  which  are  not  connected  with 
a  plethoric  state  ;  fifthly,  that  it  moderates  the  divers  hemorrhages  which 
attack  chlorotics. 


CASE  OF  IMPERFORATE  ANUS,  WITH  THE  APPEARANCES  OBSERVED 
ON  DISSECTION  OF  THE  PARTS. 

BY  R.  A.  KINLOCH,  M.  D.,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  furnish  a  "  brief  ac- 
count" of  the  case  of  "  imperforate  anus,"  which  passed  under  my  notice  a 
few  days  since. 

The  subject  of  the  anomaly  was  a  remarkably  large  male  infant,  which 
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was,  happily,  "  still  born,"  after  a  long  and  tedious  labor,  in  which  the  breech 
presented.  From  external  appearances,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  divis- 
ion of  the  integument  alone  would  enable  me  to  arrive  at  the  termination  of 
the  gut,  as  the  spot  where  we  would  look  for  the  anus  was  elevated,  and  of 
a  purplish  hue.  In  this,  however,  I  was  disappointed.  A  large  abdominal 
section  disclosed  the  interesting  peculiarities  of  the  case.  The  extreme  dis- 
tention of  the  "  colon,"  by  "  meconium,"  first  arrested  attention  ;  and  upon 
tracing  its  course,  from  the  termination  of  the  "  coecum"  on  the  right,  I  found 
it  crossing  over  to  the  left,  ascending,  re-crossing  to  the  right,  and  descending, 
without  a  "  sigmoid  flexure,"  to  be  lost  in  a  chord-like  termination,  just  be- 
fore dipping  behind  the  bladder,  completely  reversing  its  natural  course. 
This  chord-like  prolongation,  passing  on  behind  the  bladder,  was  lost  upon 
reaching  the  upper  border  of  the  "  prostate  gland."  An  incision  was  now 
made  through  the  walls  of  the  "  colon,"  a  short  distance  above  the  chord- 
like prolongation  ;  and,  after  evacuating  the  bowel,  a  probe  was  introduced, 
and  passed  downwards,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  myself  and  several 
medical  friends — among  them  the  junior  Editor  of  the  Journal — it  advanced 
through  the  chord-like  termination,  and  finally  appeared  at  the  "  meatus 
urinarius  ;"  thus  proving  the  gut  to  have  terminated  in  the  urethra,  or  neck 
of  the  bladder.  The  probe  being  withdrawn,  was  now  bent  like  a  catheter, 
and  passed  easily  into  the  bladder,  through  the  natural  way.  The  bladder 
was  next  laid  open,  and  found  to  contain  some  fluid  of  a  greenish-black  color, 
evidencing,  I  think,  the  presence  of  "  meconium'''  within  the  viscus. —  Charles- 
ton Med.  Jour,  and  Review. 


REDUCTION  OF  A  DISLOCATION  AT  THE  KNEE-JOINT,  OF  NINE 
WEEKS  PERSISTANCE. 

BY  A.  P.  LOSTGSTREET,  M.  D.,  OF  AUGUSTA,  GA. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  J  850,  Mr.  K.,  aged  27  years,  consulted  me,  in  the 
absence  of  Prof.  P.  F.  Eve,  respecting  an  accident  he  had  recently  sustained, 
leaving  him  quite  lame.  His  case  was  this :  On  the  13th  of  March,  in  get- 
ting out  of  his  buggy,  he  received  a  kick  from  the  horse  on  the  inner  and 
upper  part  of  the  left  tibia.  The  leg  was  semi-flexed  at  the  time,  and  con- 
sequently the  soft  parts  about  the  knee-joint  were  relaxed.  He  obtained 
medical  aid  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  blow  ;  but  owing  to  the  great 
tumefaction,  the  attending  physician  did  not  recognize  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  injury.  Refrigerant  lotions  were  applied,  and  continued  with 
splints  up  to  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Augusta. 

I  found  the  knee  enlarged,  the  leg  semi-flexed  upon  the  thigh,  and  the 
external  condyle  of  the  femur  resting  upon  the  inner  articular  surface  of  the 
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tibia,  the  external  portion  of  the  articular  surface  of  this  bone  at  the  same 
time  projecting  outwards.  The  ligamentum  patellae  passed  diagonally  down- 
wards and  outwards,  and  if  the  lateral  ligaments  escaped  being  ruptured,  we 
think  it  was  evident,  from  the  great  displacement,  the  crucial  ligaments  must 
necessarily  have  yielded  to  the  force  applied  when  the  patient  was  injured. 

With  the  assistance  of  professional  friends,  Jarvis'  Adjuster  was  secured 
to  the  perineum  and  leg,  and  while  the  patient  was  under  the  effect  of  chlo- 
roform, by  steady  and  gradual  extension  the'  dislocation  was  fortunately  suc- 
cessfully reduced.  A  long  splint  to  the  back  of  the  member,  with  bandages 
and  discutient  lotions  continued  for  two  weeks,  and  then  passive  motion  in 
the  joint,  enabled  the  patient  to  leave  on  a  steamboat,  with  flattering  pros- 
pects of  a  good  and  useful  joint. — Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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COJVCORD,  SEPTEMBER,  1850. 


Though  somewhat  tardy,  it  gives  us  pleasure  again  to  appear  before  the 
Profession  and  to  be  able  to  assure  them  that  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine 
will  go  on  at  least  for  one  year.  It  has  been  through  much  doubt  and  un- 
certainty that  this  determination  has  been  arrived  at ;  but  now,  our  best  en- 
ergies will  be  used  to  make  it  such  a  periodical  as  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
physicians  of  New-Hampshire.  And  we  appeal  to  them  for  assistance,  not 
only  by  subscription  but  by  the  contribution  of  articles.  It  would  be  easy 
for  us  to  fill  pages  with  the  letters  of  encouragement  we  have  received,  but 
as  yet  we  are  too  new  in  our  editorial  duties  to  quote  our  own  praises  with 
an  unblushing  face.  To  our  friends,  then,  we  offer  our  earnest  thanks  for 
their  kind  words,  and  ask  them  to  bear  with  us  if  we  are  not  to  every  one 
all  that  each  could  wish,  and  to  remember  that  what  may  offend  one,  will  please 
another.  We  shall  endeavor  to  be  independent  in  our  course,  and  while  we 
shall  ever  be  happy  to  receive  advice,  we  shall  reserve  the  right  to  follow  it 
or  not  as  we  shall  think  best,  ever  remembering  the  old  motto,  "  in  medias 
res  tutissimus  ibis." 

We  would  urge  subscribers  to  forward  the  price  of  the  Journal  at  once, 
either  post-paid  or  under  the  frank  of  the  postmasters. 

The  many  hindrances  which  are  always  met  with  in  commencing  an  enter- 
prise like  this,  make  our  apology  for  the  lateness  of  the  issue  of  this  number. 
We  hope  to  be  more  punctual  in  future,  these  difficulties  being  now  removed. 


Registration  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  law  upon  this  subject, 
passed  in  June,  1849.  By  this  law,  all  persons  authorized  to  solemnize 
marriages,  are  required  to  keep  a  record  of  "  the  names,  ages,  places  of  birth, 
and  residences  of  persons  by  them  joined  in  marriage,"  and  annually  to  make 
a  return  of  them  to  the  several  town-clerks.     Every  physician  is  required 
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to  keep  a  record  "  of  the  several  births  in  which  he  shall  assist  professionally, 
which  record  shall  contain  the  date  of  such  birth,  the  sex  and  color  of  the 
child,  and  the  names  and  residences  of  the  parents  ;  and  shall,  annually,  in 
the  month  of  April,  furnish  a  copy  of  such  record  to  the  clerk  of  the  town 
in  which  such  parents  reside."  If  no  physician  is  present,  "  every  parent, 
person  next  of  kin,  householder,  or  the  keeper  of  any  alms-house,  prison  or 
jail,"  is  required  to  furnish  a  similar  record  to  the  town-clerk  within  thirty 
days.  The  law  also  requires  a  record  to  be  kept  by  every  physician,  of 
the  death  of  all  persons  upon  whom  he  is  attending  at  the  time  of  their 
decease,  "  which  record  shall  contain  the  date  of  such  death,  the  name,  age, 
residence,  place  of  birth  and  occupation  of  the  deceased — the  disease  or 
•  cause  of  such  death,  and  the  duration  of  such  disease" — a  copy  of  which 
record  is  to  be  furnished  to  the  town-clerk  of  the  town  in  which  such  death 
occurs,  annually,  in  the  month  of  April.  In  case  there  is  no  attending  phy- 
sician, every  parent,  householder,  &c,  is  required  to  furnish  a  similar  record 
to  the  town-clerk  within  thirty  days.  The  town-clerks  are  required  to  re- 
turn annually,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State,  a  certified  copy  of  the  registra- 
tion made  during  the  year  preceding.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  if  this  can 
be  carried  out,  a  large  mass  of  facts  of  peculiar  interest  will  be  annually 
collected  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State.  But  of  what  value  are 
these  facts  ?  what  is  the  use  of  this  law  ?  are  questions  which  have  frequently 
arisen,  and  for  want  of  a  ready  answer  to  them,  the  repeal  of  the  law  has 
been  already  proposed.  We  would  say  a  few  words  upon  the  matter,  though 
an  extended  essay  would  be  necessary  to  point  out  all  the  considerations 
which  show  such  a  law  to  be  desirable.  The  application  of  the  numerical 
method  to  the  large  body  of  facts  which  has  accumulated  in  every  depart- 
ment of  medicine,  has  of  late  occupied  the  attention  of  many  able  men. 
The  want  of  this  system  was,  we  apprehend,  one  of  the  causes  which  for  a 
long  time  retarded  the  progress  of  our  science,  and  the  adoption  of  it  has 
aided  in  the  great  advances  made  of  late  years  to  exact  knowledge  in  many 
branches.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  palpable  illustration  of  its  advantages 
than  the  change  wrought  in  the  department  of  chemistry,  which,  by  means 
of  the  numerical  method,  has  shaken  off  the  confusions  and  mysticisms 
of  the  alchymists,  and  ranks  among  the  most  exact  sciences.  Still,  in  other 
departments,  its  good  influence  has  been  equally  great,  though  less  apparent. 
Physiology,  surgery,  obstetrics,  in  fact  all  branches  are  more  or  less  indebted 
to  it.  In  the  application  of  this  system  contemplated  by  laws  similar  to  that 
under  consideration,  it  is  designed  to  obtain  exact  information  concerning 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  various  diseases — of  the  comparative  preva- 
lence of  the  same  diseases  in  different  localities  and  countries — of  the  health- 
fulness  of  countries,  and  of  employments,  and  by  comparison,  to  ascertain 
those  causes  which  tend  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  population.  Thus, 
the  discussions  of  these  questions,  though  led  by  medical  men,  are  of  no  more 
practical  importance  to  them  than  to  others — for  in  this  way,  only,  can  it  be 
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ascertained  what  are  the  chances  for  long  life  to  those  inclined  to  settle  in  a 
certain  region,  or  to  engage  in  a  given  employment,  while  by  such  registra- 
tion alone,  can  any  correct  data  be  obtained  to  guide  the  life  insurer  and 
the  political  economist.  But  we  cannot  state  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  registration  more  concisely  than  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Mauran,  of  Prov- 
idence, R.  L,  in  a  circular  issued  by  him  as  chairman  of  the  registration 
committee  of  that  state.  Dr.  M.  says,  "  a  twofold  object  is  presented. 
Firstly,  to  identify  fully  and  conclusively  every  individual  who  is  born,  mar- 
ries or  dies  in  the  community,  for  genealogical  and  municipal  purposes. 
Secondly,  to  demonstrate  the  results  of  age,  profession,  occupation,  climate, 
season  and  residence,  upon  the  great  subject  of  health,  life  and  longevity — 
objects  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  individual  in  society." 

We  have  made  these  somewhat  extended  remarks  upon  this  subject,  be- 
cause we  have  found  in  conversation  with  physicians  from  various  parts  of 
the  state,  that  very  many  of  them  have  entirely  neglected  to  comply  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  law.  Though  the  law  may  not  be  precisely  what  is 
desired,  the  profession  will  by  complying  with  it,  show  its  advantages,  and 
thus  be  able  to  persuade  our  legislators  to  make  it  more  useful.  But  if  this 
remains  a  dead  letter  on  our  statute  book,  it  will  not  only  be  a  hindrance,  if 
anything  better  is  asked,  but  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  being  pointed  at  by 
other  states  as  having  put  our  hand  to  the  work  and  turned  back. 

To  those  who  have  not  kept  a  register  of  their  cases  since  the  law  went 
into  operation,  the  first  of  last  April,  we  would  suggest  that  a  little  exertion 
now  will  enable  them  to  obtain  all  or  almost  all  these  particulars  required 
by  law ;  and  it  may  be  to  a  few  an  inducement  to  observe  that  the  law  pro- 
vides that  every  one  neglecting  to  make  the  required  returns,  "  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  two  dollars  for  each  offence."  Might  it  not  be  well  for  physi- 
cians to  suggest  to  their  neighbors,  the  clergymen,  that  they  too  are  liable  to 
a  similar  fine  for  similar  neglect.  We  earnestly  hope  that  next  June  there 
will  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  such  amass  of  valuable  infor- 
mation that  no  one  will  wish  to  urge  the  repeal  of  the  law,  but  rather  its 
improvement. 


Wakefield's  Trial, 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Terence  "Wakefield,  Jr.,  an  apothecary  of  Boston,  for 
manslaughter,  in  causing  the  death  of  James  D.  Hall,  by  administering  ten 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  instead  of  ten  grains  of  calomel,  ordered  by 
a  physician,  has  just  been  concluded.  The  verdict  was,  not  guilty.  The 
<x>unsel  for  the  defence  seemed  to  rely  upon  the  technicality  that  no  "  legal 
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criminal  negligence"  had  been  committed  ;  but  whether  or  not  it  was  on  this 
ground  that  the  verdict  was  rendered,  we  cannot  say.  It  appears  that  the 
prescription  was  written,  sub.  mur.  hydrarg,  and  a  weight  being  put  upon 
the  paper,  covered  the  sub.,  and  therefore  the  oxymiir.  hydrarg.  wa9  put  up. 
This  seems  to  us  like  culpable  negligence,  and  we  trust  that  though  Mr.  W. 
is  acquitted,  other  apothecaries  will  learn  that  such  carelessness  will  not 
pass  with  impunity.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  physicians  in  prescribing 
these  preparations  to  avoid  the  submur.  and  oxymur.,  and  use  the  names  given 
in  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  viz.,  hydrarg.  chlorid.  mite,  and  corrosivum  ?  The 
medical  testimony  in  this  case  is  worth  studying,  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
some  of  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  unique.  We  quote  from  the  Evening  Journal, 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Cole,  the  attending  physician,  who  was  called  for  the 
government,  and  that  of  Dr.  Charles  Ware,  and  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  called 
for  the  defence. 

"  Dr.  William  Edward  Cole,  testified  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  late 
James  D.  Hall.  I  was  called  to  Mr.  Hall  one  evening  in  July  last,  and  pre- 
scribed for  him  ten  grains  of  Calomel.  (Witness  here  produced  the  original 
prescription,  written  in  pencil.)  After  giving  this  prescription  I  left,  and 
saw  him  again  the  next  morning  about  10  o'clock.  Don't  remember  of  giv- 
ing any  particular  directions  about  the  manner  of  administering  the  calomel. 
When  I  called  in  the  morning,  I  found  Mr.  Hall  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  and 
after  ascertaining  how  the  case  was,  administered  proper  antidotes. 

I  called  in  the  evening  and  found  him  much  easier.  Tuesday  morning,  I 
saw  him  again,  and  administered  some  magnesia.  Wednesday  morning,  I 
saw  him  again  and  found  that  the  magnesia  had  acted ;  I  also  found  some 
symptoms  of  varioloid.  Thursday  morning,  Mrs.  Clapp  came  for  me  and 
told  me  that  during  the  night  he  had  been  in  great  distress,  having  much 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  Upon  seeing  him,  I  administered  opiates.  He  vom- 
ited through  the  night  of  Thursday.  In  one  basin  was  greenish  matter,  and 
in  another,  matter  of  a  brownish  color.  During  this  period  the  varioloid  was 
progressing. 

Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  condition  of  things  was  similar — no 
fever,  but  suffering  very  much  from  pain  in  the  chest.  On  Tuesday,  there 
were  the  same  symptoms,  only  somewhat  aggravated,  and  his  strength  fail- 
ing. On  Wednesday,  I  held  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Bigelow.  At  this  time 
the  varioloid  was  declining.  The  treatment  of  the  patient  was  not  altered 
after  the  consultation. 

I  called  but  once  or  twice  after  this,  until  after  death.  I  made  an  examina- 
tion of  the  gullet  and  other  organs  of  the  throat,  to  see  if  they  were  diseased. 
I  found  them  apparently  so  free  from  disease  that  the  examination  may  be 
called  a  cursory  one. 

The  stomach  had  nothing  peculiar  as  regards  the  color.  The  inner  coat 
was  friable,  and  broken.    There  was  no  appearance  of  inflammation.  There 
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is  no  other  peculiarity  that  I  think  of  at  present.  There  were  no  marks  of 
ulceration,  either  in  the  gullet  or  stomach.  Where  the  gullet  joins  the  stom- 
ach, there  was  some  irregularity,  such  as  I  had  never  before  noticed.  My 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  stomach,  has  been 
modified  since  my  testimony  before  the  Coroner.  My  opinion  is.  that  the 
death  was  caused  by  the  effect  of  corrosive  sublimate.  I  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  disease  of  varioloid  had  any  modifying  effect. 

Cross-examined.  I  never  had  a  similar  case,  and  never  before  made  a 
post  mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  any  person  who  died  from  the  effect 
of  poison.  I  do  not  form  my  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death,  from  the 
post  mortem  examination.  I  relied  more  upon  the  symptoms  than  upon  the 
examination,  for  the  formation  of  my  opinion.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
post  mortem  examination  to  weaken  or  strengthen  my  opinion.  The  symp- 
toms were  not  entirely  such  as  usually  attend  a  case  of  poisoning  by  corro- 
sive sublimate.  The  case  cannot  be  called  dissimilar,  but  some  symptoms 
were  absent.  One  peculiarity,  in  this  case  was,  the  length  of  time  which 
elapsed  before  death.  The  next  was  the  want  of  tenderness  over  the  stom- 
ach, and  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  The  next  was  a  want  of  febrile 
excitement. 

This  case  did  not  vary  materially  from  other  cases  of  poisoning.  The  pulse 
was  not  excited,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  poisoning.  I  know  of  no  case  on 
record  where  death  occurred  eleven  days  after  the  taking  of  poison.  I  never 
knew  a  case  where  there  was  not  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  except,  where 
death  immediately  follows.  There  was  no  peculiarity  in  the  appearance  of 
the  kidneys,  but  I  thought  at  the  time  that  perhaps  they  were  a  trifle  paler 
than  usual,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  make  any  particular  impression.  The 
usual  antidotes  were  applied.  This  case,  if  death  was  produced  by  corrosive 
sublimate,  was  very  peculiar. 

To  Mr.  Parker.  There  was  no  secondary  fever  in  this  case.  I  think  that 
varioloid  did  not  cause  death. 

Dr.  Charles  Ware,  called.  I  am  a  physician,  and  have  been  in  practice 
twelve  years.  I  saw  Mr.  Hall's  stomach,  but  discovered  nothing  to  lead  me 
to  think  that  death  had  been  caused  by  corrosive  sublimate.  There  was  no 
unusual  appearance  that  attracted  my  attention. 

Cross-examined.  I  saw  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  stomach  that 
indicated  the  cause  of  death.  I  have  administered  corrosive  sublimate  as  a 
medicine,  in  doses  of  from  an  eighth  to  a  twelfth  of  a  grain.  I  have  seen 
three  grains  reported  as  proving  fatal. 

Br.  Jacob  Bigelow,  called.  I  saw  the  late  Mr.  Hall  on  the  24th  day  of 
July  last,  while  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Cole.  I  found  Mr.  Hall  complain- 
ing of  weakness,  nausea  and  vomiting.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  he  stated 
that  he  had  no  pain,  whatever.  I  learned  that  he  had  taken  corrosive  subli- 
mate ten  days  before,  and  that  he  immediately  afterwards  vomited.  I  saw 
in  that  interview  no  cause  for  immediate  alarm,  and  expressed  to  Dr.  Cole 
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my  opinion  that  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  the  poison  was  taken,  and 
the  patient  was  so  comfortable,  that  there  would  be  no  trouble. 

I  should  say  that  death  might  possibly  have  been  caused  by  the  poison, 
but  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  was  not.  This  opinion  I  form  from 
the  circumstance,  that  persons  have  recovered  after  taking  larger  doses  than 
did  Mr.  Hail.  Persons  who  die  from  corrosive  sublimate  under  such  symp- 
toms as  Mr.  Hall  had,  almost  always  die  within  two  or  three  days,  and  I 
never  have  heard  or  known  of  a  case,  where  death  took  place  under  such 
circumstances,  at  so  late  a  period  after  taking  the  poison. 

Cross-examined.  I  never  prescribed  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of 
corrosive  sublimate  at  one  time.  Since  I  was  summoned  as  a  witness,  I 
have  read  some  of  the  best  authorities  I  could  find,  and  the  longest  period 
which  I  find  of  a  person  living  after  having  taken  corrosive  sublimate,  is 
eight  days.  I  know  of  no  reason  to  think  that  he  did  or  did  not  die  of  va- 
rioloid. He  might  have  died  from  varioloid — he  might  have  died  from  poi- 
son, and  he  might  have  died  from  some  other  cause." 

A  case  is  reported  in  the  London  Lancet,  Vol.  3,  page  153,  Am.  Ed.,  in 
which  a  woman,  probably  in  a  state  of  mental  aberration,  swallowed  a  half 
pint  lotion,  containing  a  scruple  of  corrosive  sublimate.  She  commenced 
vomiting  within  two  minutes  after  swallowing  the  poison,  and  purging  within 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Death  occurred  nine  days  after  the  accident.  A  careful 
comparison  of  these  two  cases  will  show  a  remarkable  similarity  in  several 
points.  We  have  room  for  a  short  extract  only,  from  the  statement  of  the 
post  mortem  appearances. 

"  The  (esophagus  healthy ;  a  little  vascularity  exists  at  the  cardiac  ex- 
tremity ;  stomach  contains  about  half-a-pint  of  dark  olive-green  bilious 
fluid  ;  not  a  trace  of  solid  ;  mucous  membrane  stained  by  the  bilious  con- 
tents. Over  the  whole  surface  we  perceive  vast  numbers  of  minute  blood- 
vessels, having  the  appearance  described  by  Dr.  Carswell  as  the  arborescent 
and  punctiform  varieties  of  inflammation.  Three  or  four  small  patches  of 
effused  blood  exist ;  two  patches  of  membrane  appear,  deeply  tinged  of  an 
olive-green,  and  they  are  thickened ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  extensively 
softened,  and  might  be  scraped  off  with  the  nail ;  no  ulceration  or  other  ev- 
idence of  a  corrosive  poison  ;  the  small  intestines  highly  vascular  through- 
out, but  no  patches  of  inflammation  exist :  at  the  termination  of  the  ileum, 
the  mucous  membrane  was  highly  inflamed,  blackened,  and  almost  gangre- 
nous ;  the  spaces  between  the  valvular  folds  were  healthy,  or  nearly  so.  The 
colon  was  the  principal  seat  of  disease ;  the  caecum  had  evidently  been  the 
seat  of  most  violent  acute  inflammation  ;  the  whole  surface  being  of  a  deep, 
black-red  colour,  similar  to  port-wine  ;  sloughing  patches  exist  in  great 
number;  the  ileo-coecal  valve  almost  involved  in  one  large  slough;  the  as- 
cending transverse  colon  but  slightly  inflamed ;  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  again 
the  seat  of  violent  inflammation  :  numerous  sloughy  patches  occur  ;  mucous 
membrane  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  ulceration  and  sloughing  ;  the  rectum 
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almost  as  much  affected  as  the  caecum  ;  the  sloughs  here  are  almost  inky- 
black,  surrounded  by  deep  red  patches  of  inflamed  membrane." 

Would  not  almost  any  physician  have  expected  to  find  in  either  of  these 
cases  marks  of  ulceration  in  the  stomach  ?  Would  a  more  complete  exam- 
ination in  the  first  case  have  shown  disease  of  the  intestines  similar  to  that 
observed  in  the  second  ?  Is  not  more  care  and  system  than  is  usual,  neces- 
sary in  making  post  mortem  examinations,  especially  where  the  cause  of 
death  may  be  a  subject  of  judicial  investigation  ?  We  purpose  to  recur  to 
this  matter  at  some  future  time. 


City  and  Country  Physicians. 

[The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  D.  M.  Reese,  editor  of  the  New- 
York  Medical  Gazette.  We  transfer  it  to  our  pages,  believing  that  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  and  as  reminding  us  of  the  country  that  we 
have  many  enjoyments  unknown  to  our  brethren  of  the  cities.  When  Ave 
think  of  their  large  fees,  their  comfortable  rides,  their  elegant  dwellings,  the 
abundant  opportunities  which  they  enjoy  for  investigating  disease,  or  of  any 
thing  else  in  which  they  may  seem  to  be  more  fortunate,  let  us  remember  that 
they  do  not  see  our  gorgeous  sunsets — that  instead  of  the  beautiful  landscapes 
which  continually  meet  our  eyes,  they  look  only  upon  the  sameness  of  their 
streets — that  the  songs  of  our  birds  are  for  them  replaced  by  the  dissonant 
cries  of  the  street  hawkers — that  instead  of  our  pure  air,  scented  with  the 
new  hay  or  the  fields  of  clover,  sending  a  thrill  of  health  through  every 
vein,  they  have  stenches  most  intolerable — most  sickening — and  we  shall 
cease  to  covet  "  anything  that  is  our  neighbor's."] 

"  Those  of  us  who  are  immured  in  the  atmosphere  of  great  cities,  endur- 
ing the  imprisonment  and  toils  of  general  practice,  with  scarcely  a  day  for 
relaxation,  or  an  hour  for  recreation  even,  during  the  entire  year,  are  never- 
theless often  envied  by  our  professional  brethren  in  the  country,  who  would 
fain  exchange  their  long  and  dreary  rides,  amid  stormy  nights,  and  over 
rugged  roads,  for  what  they  suppose  to  be  lighter  work,  and  better  fees  in 
city  life.  While  on  the  other  hand,  we  of  the  cities,  often  sigh  to  escape  from 
the  incessant  excitements  and  toilsome  occupations  of  city  practice,  and 
would  welcome  all  the  infelicities  of  winter,  could  we  only  luxuriate  in  the 
balmy  air  of  spring,  and  breathe  the  cool  mountain  air  of  summer,  amid  the 
multiplied  charms  of  the  country,  which  to  the  imagination  of  a  city  physi- 
cian, seems  the  very  height  of  enjoyment. 
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This  mutual  envy,  and  regret  at  our  several  allotments,  may  partly  arise 
from  the  discontent  which  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  human  nature,  as 
indicated  by  undervaluing  what  we  have,  in  the  eager  longing  for  what  we 
have  not,  for  <  man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blessed.'  We  are  prone  to 
think  it  must  be  so  with  our  brethren  in  the  country  who  are  ever  tempted 
to  covet  a  professional  residence  in  the  city,  for  we  have  never  yet  known 
one  who  did  not  repent  the  change,  and  sigh  to  leave  the  city  full,  exclaim- 
ing, 1  God  made  the  country,  but  man  made  the  town.' 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  a  casual  visit  to  a  delightful 
neighboring  village  for  professional  purposes,  in  which,  being  detained  by 
the  cars,  the  spare  hour  was  improved  by  calling  on  the  only  subscriber  we 
happen  to  have  in  that  region,  a  medical  man  who  has  been  wise  enough  to 
flee  from  an  active  practice  in  the  city,  which  was  fast  wearing  him  out,  tak- 
ing refuge  in  what  he  calls  a  passive  practice  in  the  country,  by  which  he 
has  doubtless  added  ten  years  to  his  term  of  life,  and  a  century  to  his  com- 
forts. It  was  at  noon,  and  having  just  returned  from  his  morning  ride, 
which  was  a  luxury  rather  than  a  toil,  we  found  him  at  his  easel,  with  pencil 
in  hand,  giving  the  finishing  touches  to  a  painting  upon  which  he  was  employ- 
ing his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  cultivating  an  art  in  which  he  gives  promise 
to  excel.  Had  he  remained  in  the  city,  he  would  never  have  found  leisure 
from  incessant  avocations,  to  snatch  an  hour  for  so  refined  and  delicate  plea- 
sure as  he  is  deriving  from  this  delightful  art ;  nor  to  taste  the  enjoyment 
which  he  obviously  appreciates  in  portraying  upon  the  canvas  the  beauties 
of  nature  as  seen  in  the  bright  landscape,  waving  foliage,  and  flowing  streams 
which  ever  lie  in  his  vision,  awaking  his  genius  to  new  and  inspiring  flights  ; 
instead  of  being  condemned,  as  formerly,  to  the  drudgery  and  tread-mill  mo- 
notony of  professional  labor  in  the  over-crowded  city. 

At  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  village,  we  visited  the  sanctum  of  our  friend, 
and  found  that  he  had  been  rejuvenating  an  antique  painting,  upon  which 
time  had  laid  rude  hands,  but  which,  under  the  penciling  of  this  country 
doctor,  was  recovering  its  pristine  brightness  of  coloring,  and  will  soon  bear 
inspection  by  the  connoisseurs  of  the  art,  as  worthy  of  the  labor  and  skill 
which  have  obviously  been  bestowed  in  reproducing  its  lights  and  shadows, 
which  had  well  nigh  been  effaced,  scarcely  an  outline  having  escaped  the 
ruthless  effects  of  age.  Finding  the  doctor  absent  from  his  studies,  and  yet 
reported  as  near  at  hand,  we  sought  for  him  that  we  might  once  more  wit- 
ness the  recreations  by  which  this  country  physician  beguiles  his  leisure 
hours,  and  amuses  himself  when  at  home.  We  found  him  in  the  midst  of  a 
garden  spot  of  fruits  and  flowers,  busily  employed  in  expressing  from  the 
flavory  product  of  his  gooseberry  bushes  the  delicious  juice  whence  the  an- 
nual supply  of  the  family  beverage  is  yielded,  with  which  he  is  wont  to 
regale  his  friends  and  visitors  with  a  temperance  wine,  as  innocent  as  refresh- 
ing, when  mingled  in  small  proportion  with  the  fruit  of  his  perennial  spring, 
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which  is  ever  pouring  forth  its  health-giving  fountain  of  bright  and  spark- 
ling water  at  his  very  door. 

Truly,  we  thought  that  we  should  deem  it  no  exile,  if  a  decree  of  banish- 
ment from  the  city  to  this  delightful  spot,  this  peaceful  retreat,  were  passed 
upon  us,  and  we  could  almost  envy  this  country  physician  his  rural  home,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  Tenth  Commandment. 

Possibly  we  are  growing  older,  whether  wiser  or  not,  and  hence  it  may 
be  that  we  sometimes  weary  of  the  exciting  scenes,  and  harrowing  events, 
and  tumultuous  agitations  which  are  inseparable  from  city  life  ;  and  which 
come  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  medical  men,  far  more  than  to 
others  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Scarcely  a  day  which  brings  not  with  it 
some  report  of  deeds  of  blood,  some  shocking  casualty,  some  fearful  mur- 
der, some  revolting  suicide,  some  terrible  work  of  death.  Even  the  night  is 
made  horrible  by  startling  alarms,  terrible  fires,  riotous  disturbances,  often 
involving  limb  or  life,  sudden  and  frightful  sickness,  or  some  public  or  pri- 
vate calamity.  Our  ears  are  stunned  and  the  heart  sickens  with  every  day's 
report,  and  the  mind  is  kept  upon  the  rack  with  continual  excitement  from 
the  superadded  professional  duties  to  the  sick  and  dying,  which  are  ever 
occupying  the  time  of  the  city  physician,  without  intermission  and  without 
end. 

No  marvel  that  so  few  of  our  fraternity,  who  practise  in  the  city,  ever 
reach  the  age  allotted  to  man.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  wear  out  with  a 
premature  old  age,  unless  we  make  a  timely  escape  into  the  country  to  pro- 
long our  days  ?  Happy  are  they  who  like  our  friend,  have  been  favored  to 
gain  the  otium  cum  dignitate  of  passive  practice,  in  time  to  enjoy  its  luxu- 
ries. One  is  tempted  to  give  such  a  fortunate  man  the  oriental  salutation, 
'  May  he  live  a  thousand  years.'  " 


DEMONSTRATIVE  MIDWIFERY. 

The  report  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  H.  N.  Loomis,  of  Buffalo,  for  libel,  has 
been  received.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  defendant  was  accused  of 
publishing  an  article  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  reflecting  upon  Professor  White 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  for  affording  to  his 
class  ocular  demonstration  of  the  last  stages  of  labor.  We,  of  course,  can- 
not judge  of  the  degree  of  excitement  in  Buffalo  upon  the  matter,  though  it 
is  represented  to  have  been  extreme ;  but  it  seems  to  us  at  this  distance  that 
the  Professor  and  his  friends  put  themselves  upon  the  defence  before  it  was 
necessary,  thus  giving  a  decided  advantage  to  rivalry  and  jealousy — for 
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these  seem  to  ns  to  have  been  the  real  causes  of  all  this  popular  outbreak. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  this  report  of  the  trial  is  well  worth  reading,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  information  conveyed  upon  the  matter  contested,  but  as  being 
an  instructive  collection  of  examples  of  the  appearance  of  different  medical 
witnesses  in  court.  We  cannot  give  even  a  synopsis  of  the  testimony,  but 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  from  the  able  charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Mullett, 
the  following  sensible  remarks  upon  another  point : 

w  We  all  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  integrity  and  skill  of  the  medical 
profession — a  profession  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  confide  the  objects  most 
dear  to  us  in  life.  Therefore  we  feel  and  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  the 
use  of  all  legitimate  and  appropriate  means  of  acquiring  that  skill  upon 
which  our  happiness  and  hopes  may  in  a  great  measure  depend.  The 
world  of  suffering  humanity  are  much  indebted  to  the  sleepless  enterprise 
and  ingenuity  which  is  constantly  employed  in  inventing  means  and  instru- 
ments to  discover,  overcome,  or  alleviate  those  disorders  to  which  our  phys- 
ical natures  are  subject.  It  is  true,  that  the  application  and  use  of  some  of 
those  means  and  instruments  which  we  have  heard  described,  during  the  free 
and  unrestrained  examination  of  this  case,  may  appear  to  be  shocking  to  moral 
delicacy  and  modesty ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  hundreds  of  these 
frail  and  fair  beings,  on  whom  the  refinement  and  happiness  of  social  life 
so  essentially  depend,  yearly  go  down  to  premature  graves  under  the  influ- 
ence of  those  false  ideas  of  delicacy  and  modesty.  We  all  know  that  beauty, 
delicacy,  modesty  and  virtue  cannot  save  their  possessors  from  disease,  pain 
and  death  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  fair  invalid,  if  not  for  her  own  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  love  her,  and  whose  happiness  depends  so  much 
upon  those  kind  offices  which  she  alone  can  perform,  to  submit  to  such  cu- 
rative means  as  the  necessity  of  her  case  may  demand.  The  necessity  and 
propriety  of  the  means,  she  must  confide  to  her  physician.  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  important  that  the  physician  should  have  the  moral  and  professional 
qualities  to  render  him  worthy  of  the  sacred  trust.  In  this  submission  the 
fair  patient  does  not  discard  her  delicacy,  sensibility  and  modesty ;  these 
guardians  of  female  virtue  may  be  compelled  to  step  back  for  the  occasion, 
but  they  stand  around  her  like  Diana's  Nymphs  while  she  is  bathing ;  and 
let  the  practitioner  make  one  significant  manifestation  of  an  unholy  thought, 
and  they  rally  round  the  insulted  one,  and  the  wTetch  is  expelled  from  the 
confidence  he  has  abused,  and  ultimately  from  the  profession  he  has  dis- 
graced." 


Medical  Literature.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Am.  Med.  Association,  and  we  would  call  the  attention  of  all  medical  asso- 
ciations in  the  state  to  them,  and  urge  them  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  fifth  resolution.    Such  a  course  would  tend  to  bring  out 
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hidden  talent,  and  to  excite  that  honorable  rivalry  which  always  produces 
the  best  results.  The  hundred  dollars  has  been  raised  in  accordance  with 
the  last  resolution,  and  competitors  must  send  their  essays  to  Dr.  F.  G. 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  regards  the  cultivation  of  Medical  Liter- 
ature as  essential  to  professional  improvement,  and  as  adapted  to  form  one 
of  the  broadest  lines  of  distinction  between  physicians  and  all  pretenders  to 
the  name. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  it  is  equally  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  the  profession  to  sustain  its  periodical  literature,  both  by 
literary  contributions  and  subscription. 

Resolved,  That  since  literary  excellence  is  best  developed  by  literary 
studies,  the  formation  of  medical  reading  clubs,  after  the  plan  set  forth  in 
the  report,  is  urged,  especially  upon  physicians  in  places  where  the  periodi- 
cal and  other  medical  publications  of  the  day  are  not  readily  accessible  upon 
other  terms. 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  on  Medical  Literature  be  instruct- 
ed to  report  to  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting,  what  medical  work  pub- 
lished during  the  year  of  their  service,  in  their  judgment  is  the  most  valua- 
ble, and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Association,  such  work  shall  be  formally 
proclaimed  by  the  President. 

Resolved,  That  the  state  and  local  societies  are  hereby  recommended  to 
offer  pecuniary  reward,  or  other  distinction,  for  the  best  memoir  founded 
upon  original  observation. 

Resolved,  That  medical  colleges  are  hereby  recommended  to  distinguish 
the  best  inaugural  thesis  by  a  public  announcement  of  its  subject  and  the 
name  of  its  author,  and  in  sucli  other  manner  as  they  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution, be  offered  by  this  Association  for  the  best  experimental  essay  on  a 
subject  connected  either  with  Physiology  or  Medical  Chemistry,  and  that  a 
committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  resolution  : 
said  committee  to  receive  the  competing  memoirs  until  the  first  day  of 
March,  1851 ;  the  authors'  names  to  be  concealed  from  the  committee:  and 
the  name  of  the  successful  competitor  alone  to  be  announced  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  decision. 


Professors  and  Professorship.  An  unusually  large  number  of 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  professorial  chairs  of  various  schools.  In 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  E.  N.  Horsford,  M.  D.,  takes  the  chair 
held  by  Dr.  Webster.  In  the  New- York  University,  Dr.  Elisha  Bartlettis 
appointed  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross, 
Prof,  of  Surgery,  in  place  respectively  of  Dr.  Detmold  and  Dr.  Valentine 
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Mott,  the  latter  of  whom  resigned  because  Dr.  Detmold  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  vacated  by  Dr.  Dickson,  who  returns  to  Charleston — conducting 
himself  in  this  matter,  if  we  may  speak  so  irreverently  of  the  "  Emperor 
of  American  Surgery,"  very  much  like  a  petted  child.  Dr.  Detmold's 
self-denying  and  manly  course  is  in  striking  contrast  to  Dr.  Mott's.  A 
new  school  it  appears  is  to  commence  its  courses  this  year,  in  New-York, 
under  the  name  of  the  N.  Y.  Medical  College.  In  the  University  of  Penn., 
the  chair  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Chapman,  is  filled 
by  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Wood,  while  Dr.  J.  Carson  succeeds  Dr.  Wood  in  the 
Professorship  of  Materia  Medica.  In  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  the 
faculty  is  in  consequence  of  deaths  and  resignations,  almost  new.  From  the 
east  they  have  taken  Dr.  John  Bell  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Baxley 
of  Baltimore,  as  if  in  exchange  for  Drs.  Bartlett  and  Gross,  who  go  from 
Louisville,  Ky.  Dr.  T.  0.  Edwards  takes  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica, 
where  he  will  doubtless  display  the  same  energy  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  all  our  protection  against  the  importation  of  adulterated  drugs.  Dr.  S. 
Hanbury  Smith  has  left  the  professorship  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  Star- 
ling Med.  Coll.,  to  superintend  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum.  Dr.  S.  M.  Smith 
is  transferred  to  his  professorship  from  that  of  Materia  Medica,  and  is  him- 
self succeeded  by  that  excellent  lecturer,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee.  We  are  not 
aware  that  in  any  of  these  cases  the  "  concours  "  system  has  been  adopted  ;  but 
we  trust  the  time  will  come  when  the  succession  in  these  honorable  and  fre- 
quently lucrative  places  will  depend  on  merit,  not  on  clique  or  family,  as  is 
now  sometimes  the  case. 


Premature  Burials.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late  in  one  place 
and  another  concerning  the  danger  of  premature  burial.  At  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  a  system  of  watching  corpses  has  been  devised,  by  which  the  least 
movement  of  a  finger  would  attract  notice.  A  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y. 
Medical  Gazette,  states  a  fact  with  regard  to  it  which  should  be  in  itself  a 
sufficient  answer  to  those  horrible  stories  which  periodically  go  the  rounds. 
He  says,  "  The  establishment  has  been  in  use  twenty  years,  in  which  time 
about  three  thousand  bodies  have  been  watched,  and  not  one  has  been  re- 
suscitated." 


Otariotomy.  Prof.  E.  R.  Peaslee  operated  for  ovarian  disease  on  the 
21st  inst.,  removing  a  tumor  weighing  24  lbs.  The  incision  extended  from 
two  inches  above  the  umbilicus  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  We  understand 
that  the  patient  has  not  had  a  bad  symptom,  and  that  the  wound  will  heal 
by  first  intention,  unless  it  be  about  a  half  inch  in  the  skin  merely.  We 
expect  to  be  able  to  report  more  particularly  hereafter. 
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The  American  Journal  of  Insanity. 

We  have  received  the  July  number  of  this  valuable  periodical,  edited  by 
T.  Romeyn  Beck,  M.  D.,  and  published  by  the  New- York  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  at  Utica.  Its  articles  are  "  Observations  on  the  Medical  Treatment 
of  Insanity — Report  on  the  Past  and  Present  condition  of  the  Insane  in 
Canada  East — Report  on  the  organization  of  Asylums  for  the  Insane — On 
Insane  Foreigners — On  the  necessity  of  a  resident  Medical  Superintendent  in 
an  Institution  for  the  Insane — The  Brain  is  modified  by  habits — Mental  em- 
barrassment in  Orthography — Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Su- 
perintendents." A  few  interesting  Selections  and  a  Domestic  Summary  make 
up  the  number.  The  articles  are  all  interesting.  That  on  Insane  foreigners,  by 
Dr.Ranney  of  the  New- York  City  Lunatic  Hospital,  points  out  the  causes  and 
peculiarities  of  the  different  forms  of  insanity  affecting  recent  emigrants. 
He  believes  the  chief  causes  to  be  the  hopes  with  which  they  seek  new 
homes  in  our  Eldorado,  followed  by  the  exposure  to  the  weather  and  im- 
pure air  on  the  voyage,  and  the  terrible  depression  consequent  on  their  dis- 
covery that  their  hopes  are  blasted,  and  that  they  are  penniless  in  a  strange 
country  without  friends  or  acquaintance.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  melan- 
cholia, which  from  the  nature  of  the  causes  we  should  suppose  would  be  most 
common,  has  not  been  met  with  by  him  in  a  single  case.  Treatment  has  been 
very  successful.  The  case  of  mental  embarrassment  in  orthography  consists 
of  a  letter  from  a  young  man  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  complains  to  Dr. 
Fonerden  of  the  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane  that  he  has  never  been 
able  to  learn  to  spell,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  perseverance  and  appli- 
cation, a  peculiarity  from  which  he  has  suffered  intensely.  We  should  be 
glad  to  give  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Superintendents  in  accor- 
dance with  a  resolution  which  was  adopted,  but  they  have  been  published  in 
so  many  journals  that  we  fear  our  readers  might  at  this  late  hour  think  them 
a  little  passe.  The  association  seem  not  only  to  enjoy  themselves  hugely, 
but  to  do  much  to  improve  the  treatment  and  condition  of  the  Insane. 
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Drugs  and  Medicines. 

<  j  The  subscribers  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  tendering 

v^.  ,4         their  thanks  to  the  Medical  Faculty  throughout  the  state  for  past 

favors,  and  would  still  solicit  a  share  of  patronage, 
i^y  We  have  nearlv  completed  one  of  the  LARGEST  AND 

MOST  CONVENIENT  DRUG  STORES  to  be  found  in  any 
country  village  in  New-England,  which  we  intend  to  keep  sup- 
plied with  articles  of  the  first  quality. 

It  is  vastly  important  that  practitioners  should  confidently  rely 
upon  the  quality  and  medical  efficacy  of  the  medicines  they  ad- 
minister, especially  of  those  in  the  form  of  Extracts.    It  is  our 
intention  to  furnish  the  purest  that  can  be  obtained. 
We  have  now  on  hand  the  Inspissated  Ext.  of  Belladonna, 

"         "  Coxium, 
"  "  Hyosciamus, 

"  M  Lettuce, 

"  "  Mandrake, 

u  "  Stramonium,&c 

Haskell  &  Merrick's  Pulv.  Ipecac,  Jalap,  Opium,  Sem.  Colchicum, 
Gum  Arabic,  &c. 

Also,  the  diiferent  preparations  of  Manganese,  and  Matico  of  the  best 
quality. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  PURE  COD  LIVER 
OIL. 

We  keep  the  FOREIGN  LEECHES,  (Smyrna  and  Sweedish,)  which  we  will 
pack  so  as  to  be  sent  to  any  distance  with  perfect  safety. 

All  orders  for  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS  will  meet  prompt  attention. 
Medicines  ordered  from  distant  places  will  be  packed  in  the  most  careful  man* 
nir.  ALLISON  &  GAULT, 

No.  2,  Merchants'  Exchange, 

Concord,  N.  H. 
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REMEDY  FOR  QUACKERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine  : 

Doubtless  the  readers  of  your  journal  have  perused 
the  articles  on  Quackery  which  have  been  published  in  the  Boston  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour,  the  past  }rear,  and  have  considered  the  remedies  proposed  for 
that  bane  of  society ;  and  I  would  not  trouble  you  or  them  with  my  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  did  I  not  believe  they  would  be  of  some  practical  use  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession. 

First,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  class  of  patients  who  usually 
resort  to  quack  medicines  for  relief.  And  I  need  not  tell  you  they  are  those 
who  have  been  laboring  under  some  chronic,  functional,  or  organic  disease — 
mostly  functional — of  the  liver,  lungs,  stomach,  kidneys,  vagina,  uterus 
or  colon,  with  all  their  neuralgias  and  nerve  deranging,  exciting  or  depress- 
ing iufluences — who  have  tried  the  "  usual  remedies  of  the  apothecary  doc- 
tors," till  from  nervous  debility  and  want  of  resolution,  common  medicines 
in  an  unmixed  state  become  loathsome,  and  the  very  thought  of  them  dis- 
gusting in  the  extreme.  This,  to  them,  is  as  real  as  if  the  imagination  did 
not  exist.  And  such  patients  constantly  demand  new  and  strong  assurances 
of  a  speedy  recovery  with  equally  new  and  better  tasting  prescriptions. 
When  physicians  fail  to  meet  their  demands,  they  resort  to  the  quack,  who 
ever  stands  ready  to  play  upon  their  credulity,  not  by  fair  and  encouraging 
speech  only,  but  by  syrups,  panaceas,  and  elixirs.  And  here  I  come  to  my 
remedy,  and  give  my  opinion,  founded  on  years  of  experience,  that  if  phy- 
sicians would  humor  the  capriciousness  of  such  patients  by  good  nature 
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and  good  medicine — ever  ready  to  change  the  color,  taste  or  smell,  to  evade 
disgust,  there  would  be  far  less  disappointment  to  both  patient  and  practi- 
tioner, and  they  would  be  able  to  secure  the  entire  confidence  of  their  pa- 
tients through  the  most  tedious  convalesence,  and  be  able  also  to  keep  their 
"faith"  through  many  chronic  diseases  which  are  now  stumbling  blocks 
over  which  many  well  meaning  though  credulous  people  fall  from  the  hands 
of  science  into  the  deepest  slough, of  quackery  and  ignorance.  To  this 
theory,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  I  think  all  will  agree.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
We  must  reduce  it  to  practice  if  we  would  use  it  as  a  remedy  against  this 
worst  of  all  diseases.  Formerly,  I  could  carry  a  day's  supply  of  medicines 
in  my  vest  pockets  ;  but  now  I  have  my  laxative  syrups,  cough  syrups,  al- 
terative syrup,  tonic  syrups,  &c,  &c,  and  I  am  able  to  manage  my  chronic 
cases  with  much  more  ease,  with  a  larger  per  cent,  profit — and  more,  I  save 
the  mortification  of  seeing  my  patients  recover  under  the  expectant  treat- 
ment of  some  cunning  quack,  who,  while  he  pockets  a  handsome  fee,  wags 
his  head  at  science  by  publishing  to  the  world  his  wonder  working  humbug. 
There  are  but  few  medicines  but  what  may  be  reduced  to  some  palatable 
compound  without  impairing  their  efficacy. 

Now  in  studying  for  this  great  desideratum,  and  by  cultivating  a  proper 
address,,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  quackery  in  all  its  protean  forms. 

I  can  recollect  many  chronic  cases  which  passed  from  my  hands  to  the 
hands  of  quacks  during  the  first  years  of  my  practice,  because  I  did  not 
give  them  that  attention  they  required — when  I  would  turn  my  back  upon 
them,  saying,  they  are  joined  to  their  idols,  let  them  alone,  and  comfort 
myself  by  the  thought  that  I  had  at  least  got  rid  of  their  long,  tedious  com- 
plainings. More  recently,  many  of  those  individuals  have  come  under  my 
treatment  again,  and  by  kindness  and  proper  attention,  I  have  put  a  new 
song  into  their  mouth,  even  loud  praise  of  calomel  and  blue  pills, — now 
receive  blessings  instead  of  curses — a  hearty  good-morning,  instead  of  the 
stiff,  cool  bow — and  by  the  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  I  feel  that  I  have  their 
entire  confidence,  and  have  thrown  a  barrier  around  them  which  will  forever 
protect  them  from  quack  invasions. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  remedy  for  empiricism  is  in  our  own  hands.  It  par- 
takes more  of  individuality  than  one  at  first  view  might  suppose.  The  first 
quack  that  ever  entered  New-Hampshire,  and  every  one  that  has  followed 
him,  would  have  died  of  starvation,  had  a  right  feeling  and  right  under- 
standing universally  existed  between  physician  and  patient ;  and  we  can 
place  them  now  among  the  things  that  were,  by  kindness  and  attention  to 
our  patients.  GEO.  W.  GARLAND. 

Meredith  ] fridge,  October  15,  1850. 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  EXTENSION  IN  FRACTURES  BY 
MEANS  OF  ADHESIVE  PLASTER. 

[Allusion  was  made  in  the  August  number  of  the  Journal  to  the  use  of 
adhesive  plaster  as  a  means  of  applying  extension  in  fractures.  Under- 
standing that  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby's  method  was  not  stated  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, a  note  was  addressed  asking  for  information  upon  the  point.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  portion  of  the  reply.  Ed.] 

My  first  plan  was  to  apply  two  strips  of  fresh  spread  English  Adhesive 
Plaster,  one  on  either  side  of  the  leg,  wide  enough  to  cover  at  least  half 
the  diameter  of  the  limb  from  above  the  knee  to  the  malleolar  processes, 
below  which  the  straps  were  left  floating  a  foot  or  more  without  plaster.  A 
circular  strap  was  then  applied  above  the  knee — above  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  and  another  above  the  malleolar  processes,  and  over  these  the  roller 
bandage ;  but  in  the  last  case  I  applied  the  longitudinal  straps  from  below 
the  knee  to  the  ankle,  relying  on  the  roller  bandage  without  the  circular 
straps.  This  is  undoubtedly  preferable,  as  the  circular  straps  might  be  in- 
jurious in  case  the  limb  should  become  much  swollen. 

This  was  a  case  where  considerable  extension  was  necessary,  and  was 
continued  until  union  had  taken  place,  without  the  slightest  alteration  in  the 
first  dressing.  On  the  3 2d  day,  the  roller,  which  was  applied  from  the  toes 
to  above  the  knee,  was  removed  in  presence  of  several  physicians,  and  the 
straps  were  adhering  well  to  the  limb,  and  no  appearance  of  excoriation  of 
the  skin,  and  the  patient  had  never  uttered  a  complaint  from  the  extension. 
His  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "  what  the  sensation  was  "  would  be,  "  It  feels 
as  if  my  leg  was  in  the  mud,  and  I  was  trying  to  pull  it  out." 

I  am  now  treating  a  compound  oblique  fracture  of  the  tibia  about 
three  inches  above  the  ankle  joint,  (the  fibula  also  is  broken,)  making  both 
extension  and  counter  extension  in  a  most  perfect  manner  with  the  adhesive 
straps,  and  without  the  slightest  inconvenience  to  the  patient — no  complaint 
from  the  dressings,  whatever.  The  counter  extension  is  made  from  below 
the  knee,  and  the  extension  from  two  inches  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  and 
the  foot. 

I  have  treated  two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  in  children  of  two 
years  old,  with  nothing  but  adhesive  straps,  with  as  good  success  as  I  ever 
Lad  with  the  old  methods,  and  not  half  the  trouble. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

JOSIAH  CROSBY. 
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ARRESTING  CAPILLARY  HEMORRHAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  JST.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine  : 

I  send  you  a  communication  from  the  extremity  of 
Minor  Surgery,  relating  to  a  fact  that  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  some 
of  my  brethren,  and  although  it  does  not  relate  to  capital  operations,  still  it 
is  a  capital  thing.  I  refer  to  my  method  of  arresting  cutaneous  or  capillary 
hemorrhage.  Every  practitioner  must  have  been  vexed  and  perplexed  by 
obstinate  bleeding  from  leech  bites,  or  too  deep  an  incision  in  preparing  a 
wart  for  the  application  of  nitric  acid  or  other  caustic,  in  removing  corns, 
&c,  &c.  I  am  sure  I  have  been  delayed  hours  by  such  occurrences.  Nei- 
ther nitrate  of  silver  or  any  other  styptic  will  arrest  hemorrhage  unless  it 
comes  in  absolute  contact  with  the  coats  of  the  bleeding  vessel.  In  the  case 
of  the  leech  bite,  the  blood  prevents  the  styptic  from  such  contact ;  so  with 
all  capillary  hemorrhage.  Now,  if  you  can  completely  arrest  the  bleeding, 
if  it  is  but  for  a  moment,  while  you  apply  the  styptic  in  perfect  contact,  you 
have  at  once  accomplished  your  object.  My  method  is  this  :  I  apply  the  index 
finger  of  my  left  hand  as  near  the  bleeding  surface  or  orifice  as  may  be, on  either 
side,  without  covering  it.  Make  pressure  sufficient  to  keep  my  finger  from 
slipping  ;  then  press  the  surrounding  integuments  towards  or  from  the  bleed- 
ing vessels,  and  the  bleeding  is  at  once  arrested.  All  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  wipe  the  part  dry  and  apply  the  styptic.  The  method  is  sure,  and 
does  the  thing  at  once.  You  can  remove  the  whole  body  of  a  wart,  arrest  the 
bleeding,  and  apply  your  styptic  in  less  than  one  minute.  Should  this  be 
new  to  any  one,  I  hope  they  will  try  it,  then  I  am  confident  they  will  thank 
me  for  this  brief  article.  G.  W.  G. 

Meredith  Bridge,  October  13,  1850. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  MERRIMACK 
COUNTY  PATHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Uterine  Polypus.  May  17,  1848. — Dr.  Moore  reported  a  case  of  ute- 
rine polypus,  attached  just  within  the  os  tinea?,  which  he  had  within  a  few 
days  removed  by  the  ligature  in  the  usual  manner.  He  mentioned  this  case 
for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  other  cases  which  have  from  time  to  time  oc- 
curred in  his  practice.  One  was  a  very  large  polypus  upon  which  several 
attempts  had  been  made  by  several  physicians  to  replace  it,  under  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  scirrhus  with  prolapsus  of  the  uterus.  This  he  success- 
fully removed  with  a  ligature.    In  the  next  case  the  whole  pelvis  was  filled 
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with  the  large  size  of  the  tumor.  The  ligature  was  applied,  but  not  being 
able  to  reach  the  neck,  it  removed  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  mass.  The 
remainder  increased  in  size,  when  the  ligature  was  re-applied,  and  removed 
the  whole.  Dr.  M.  related  another  case  in  which  there  was  a  degeneration 
of  the  uterus  itself,  and  when  removal  was  attempted,  the  operation  proved 
fatal  to  the  patient.  He  thought  it  not  always  necessary  to  let  the  ligature 
remain  so  long  as  is  usual,  and  related  a  case  in  proof,  where  the  ligature 
was  removed  after  nine  or  ten  hours,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  it  occa- 
sioned and  obstruction  of  urine.  In  the  course  of  ten  days,  the  tumor  came 
away. 

Dr.  Chadbourne  related  several  cases  of  very  profuse  uterine  hemorrhage 
being  produced  by  the  presence  of  polypi  within  the  os  uteri.  In  some 
cases  the  tumors  were  very  small,  the  menorrhagia  occurring  mostly  at  the 
return  of  the  menstrual  periods.  These  polypi  are  also  the  cause  of  dys- 
menorrhoea  in  other  instances.  These  cases  have  frequently  been  cured  by 
the  ligature  in  his  hands.  Dr.  C.  inquired,  when  should  these  morbid  pro- 
ductions be  removed  ?  For  himself,  he  thought  invariably  as  soon  as  found 
to  exist ;  that  the  consequences  of  their  removal  were  far  less  hazardous  than 
the  effects  of  the  tumors  themselves. 

Dr.  Moore  considered  the  propriety  of  their  removal  exactly  as  lie  would 
decide  upon  any  other  operation.  If  he  found  the  patient  emaciated,  defi- 
cient in  the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  limbs  edematous,  and  patient  gener- 
ally anasmic,  and  the  chance  of  recovery  every  way  small,  he  should  hesitate 
to  operate. 

Dr.  Tyler  reported  a  case  occurring  in  Hopkinton,  sometime  since,  where 
an  enormous  polypus,  filling  all  the  pelvis,  had  existed  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  only  symptom  which  led  to  examination  and  discovery,  was  difficulty 
in  urinating.  It  was  removed  by  ligature.  Dr.  T.  has  cured  one  case  of 
hemorrhage  from  uterine  polypus,  by  the  use  of  injections  of  tincture  of 
bloodroot. 

Dr.  Chadbourne  remarked  that  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  had  great  confidence  in 
the  application  of  bloodroot  in  drying  up  these  morbid  growths.  That  it 
was  his  custom  after  removing  nasal  polypi,  to  direct  his  patients  to  use  for 
some  time,  snuff  containing  a  proportion  of  pulverized  bloodroot,  (san- 
guinaria  canadensis.) 

Passage  of  a  body  through  the  walls  of  the  chest.  Dr.  Chad- 
bourne reported  a  case  occurring  in  Chichester,  7  or  8  months  ago.  A  child 
swallowed  a  head  of  rye,  which  at  first  produced  some  trouble  and  appre- 
hension, but  was  at  length  forgotten.  Lately,  an  inflamed  tumor  made  its 
appearance  on  the  side  of  the  chest,  resulting  in  an  abscess.  When  this 
abscess  was  opened,  the  rye-head  was  discovered  and  removed  from  it. 

Ergot.  June  21. — Dr  Moore  made  some  remarks  concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  Ergot  acts  upon  the  animal  economy.  For  a  few  years  past, 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  it  in  hysterical  cramps,  convulsions, 
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and  many  of  the  forms  of  hysteria.  He  usually  gave  about  9j.  every  hour, 
in  infusion.  In  many  instances  the  anodyne  effect  had  been  very  striking — 
producing  relief,  which  he  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  obtain  by  the  use  of 
the  more  powerful  articles  of  that  class.    He  cited  several  cases  in  point. 

Dr.  Saunders  spoke  of  a  case  of  hysteria  during  pregnancy,  which  had 
resisted  all  the  ordinary  means  employed.  Symptoms  sometimes  very  for- 
midable, at  times  resembling  insanity.  He  inquired  if  ergot  might  be  safely 
given  in  this  case  ? 

Dr.  Moore,  in  reply,  thought  it  might  be.  That  he  should  entertain  but 
very  slight  fears  of  its  producing  abortion — that  the  general  opinion  of  the 
profession,  and  his  own  experience,  concur  as  to  the  fact  that  it  has  but  very 
feeble  powers  as  an  abortive  agent.  He  farther  related  concerning  its  use 
in  hysterical  symptoms,  one  case  with  great  spasmodic  action  of  the  limbs 
and  body ;  one  with  insensibility,  and  one  with  spitting  of  blood,  in  all  of 
which  the  effects  have  been  most  happy.  Given  as  freely  as  he  administers 
it,  it  generally  produces  more  or  less  nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting. 

Peritonitis.  July  19. — Dr.  Chadbourne  read  a  dissertation  of  peculiar 
interest,  upon  that  form  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  which  has  been  so  fre- 
quent and  fatal  in  this  place  and  vicinity,  for  the  last  year  or  two.  He  re- 
lated the  peculiar  features  of  most  of  the  cases  that  have  occurred  here. 

Dr.  M.  Carter  remarked  that  a  peculiarity  of  Rev.  Mr.  's  case,  was, 

that  there  was  no  pain  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Stearns  mentioned  a  case  where  the  inflammation  was  caused  by  vio- 
lent exercise ;  also,  a  case  caused  by  stricture. 

Dr.  Prescott  enumerated  some  of  the  symptoms  which  distinguish  between 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  and  colic.  In  the  latter,  pressure  rather 
relieves  the  pain  ;  in  inflammation,  it  increases  it.  In  colic,  the  surface  is 
often  cold ;  in  inflammation,  hot.  In  colic,  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  perhaps 
wholly  imperceptable  ;  in  inflammation,  frequent,  tense  and  hard.  The  po- 
sition in  inflammation  is  usually  on  the  back,  with  the  lower  extremities 
slightly  flexed ;  in  colic,  it  may  be  upon  either  side,  and  the  thighs  strongly 
flexed  upon  the  abdomen. 

Dr.  Chadbourne  remarked  in  explanation  of  the  dissertation  just  read  by 
him,  that  after  blood-letting  had  been  premised,  he  had  great  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  active  cathartic  medicines.  He  usually  employs  castor 
oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Dr.  Prescott  could  not  agree  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  course  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  M.  Carter  has  used  spirits  of  turpentine  in  doses  of  a  wine-glass  full, 
uncombined,  except  with  sugar  as  a  vehicle,  with  the  best  effects.  In  illus- 
tration he  related  an  extreme  case  to  which  he  was  called  in  consultation, 
where  he  gave  two  ounces  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  the  third  day  the 
patient  was  "out  of  doors." 

Dr.  McFarland  had  had  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of  spirits 
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of  turpentine  during  an  epidemic  puerperal  fever  which  had  occurred 
in  his  practice.  He  found  that  in  a  case  of  genuine  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum,  its  effects  were  far  from  beneficial ;  but  in  a  kind  which  he  de- 
nominates a  pseudo-peritonitis,  the  effect  of  this  remedy  was  exceedingly 
valuable ;  and  he  had  been  led  to  think  that  perhaps  physicians  from  this 
cause  had  placed  too  high  an  estimate  on  this  agent. 

Dr.  Peabody  related  the  case  of  a  boy  14  years  of  age,  who  had  died  with 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels — obstinate  constipation — tumefac- 
tion about  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon — vomiting,  convulsions  and  death. 
Patient  had  eaten  largely  of  strawberries.  Treated  by  venesection,  calo- 
mel and  copious  enemata.  During  treatment,  patient  passed  a  large  luin- 
bricoid  worm.    No  examination. 

Dr.  Carter  remarked  that  he  had  seen  excellent  vermifuge  effects  from 
eating  strawberries. 

Through  the  whole  discussion,  there  was  a  great  uniformity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  means  by  which  this  disease  is  best  treated,  corresponding  with  the 
mode  of  treatment  recommended  in  the  dissertation.  These  were,  mainly, 
early  and  free  venesection  and  local  bleeding,  with  calomel  and  opium  in- 
ternally, and  such  additional  means  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  from 
time  to  time  might  require. 

Chlorosis.  Sept.  20. — Dr.  Moore  read  a  highly  acceptable  paper  upon 
chlorosis.  The  views  upon  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  this  disease, 
advanced  by  the  dissertation,  were  generally  concurred  in.  Dr.  M.  exhib- 
ited a  beautiful  specimen  4  the  carbonate  of  iron  mixed  with  the  sulphate 
of  potash,  which  is  a  favorite  and  successful  remedy  with  him  in  removing 
that  condition  of  the  blood  upon  which  this  disease  depends,  or  rather,  which 
constitutes  the  disease.  The  process  by  which  this  medicine  is  prepared,  is 
as  follows :  Two  parts  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  one  of  the  carbonate  of 
potash,  are  well  pulverized  and  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  mortar.  The  mixture 
becomes  quite  moist  after  a  short  time,  as  the  double  decomposition  and 
exchange  of  chemical  basis  go  on.  These  changes  should  be  facilitated  by 
occasional  stirring  in  the  mortar.  After  a  few  days,  when  the  mass  shall 
have  become  dry,  it  should  be  pulverized  for  use,  and  enclosed  in  well  stop- 
ped bottles.  The  dose  is  from  10  to  40  grains,  in  any  convenient  and  com- 
patible vehicle.  This  combination  has  the  advantage  over  the  ordinary  car- 
bonate, that  it  does  not  constipate.  Occasionally  a  small  dose  of  laudanum 
may  be  necessary  to  obviate  the  too  laxative  effects  of  the  medicines. 

Medical  Jurisprudence.  January  21,  1849. — Dr.  Chadbourne  en- 
tered into  details  of  a  recent  criminal  trial  where  he  had  given  testimony 
as  a  witness,  in  which  was  strikingly  manifest  the  negligence  of  the  profes- 
sion in  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  principles  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence. The  Dr.  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  circumspection  in  giv- 
ing testimony,  especially  when  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  a  repetition  of 
the  same  evidence.    Also,  of  the  necessity  of  exactness  in  noting  post-mortem 
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appearances  where  criminality'  is  suspected,  and  for  the  strict  necessity  for 
medical  testimony  to  be  unbiassed. 

Dr.  M.  Carter  illustrated  the  necessity  for  coolness  and  exactness  in 
weighing  medical  testimony,  by  citing  a  case  where  a  charge  of  robbery  was 
falsified  bv  the  position  of  a  wounded  hand  in  relation  to  the  sleeve  of  a 
coat,  it  appearing  on  noting  so  slight  a  circumstance,  that  a  pistol  shot  could 
only  have  been  fired  by  the  alleged  victim  himself. 

Combination  of  Diseases.  April  18. — Dr.  Prescott  related  several 
ca^es  of  combination  of  disease  which  he  had  recently  met  with  in  his  prac- 
tice. Was  called  to  a  family  and  found  two  children  sick  with  well  marked 
varicella,  accompanied  with  much  fever,  thirst  and  anorexia,  and  a  feeble 
but  very  quick  pulse.  Upon  the  next  visit  found  that  the  disease  in  one  pa- 
tient had  assumed  the  character  of  scarlatina ;  while  in  the  other,  that  of 
the  urticaria.  The  case  of  scarlatina  was  treated  with  belladonna,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  grain  to  1  ounce  ;  six  drops  of  the  solution  being  given 
every  four  hours.  There  was  great  exhaustion,  with  a  very  feeble  pulse. 
Patient  gradually  recovered.  The  case  of  urticaria  recovered  in  a  short 
time  under  appropriate  treatment.  Was  also  called  to  see  an  infant  aged 
twelve  weeks,  in  the  same  family.  This  patient  was  also  attacked  with 
varicella.  When  the  Dr.  saw  it,  it  had  been  in  convulsions  four  hours. 
Prescribed  an  emetic,  followed  by  laxatives.  Pulse  imperceptible  at  the 
wrist  for  two  days.    Patient  recovered  without  any  farther  bad  symptoms. 

Treatment  of  Scarlatina.  January  2,  1850.— A  dissertation  was 
read  by  Dr.  Prescott  upon  the  treatment  of  scarlatina. 

The  history  of  the  various  methods  of  treatment  recommended  by  differ- 
ent authors,  was  very  fully  given,  including  venesection,  leeching,  emetics, 
cathartics,  calomel,  cold  affusion,  tepid  sponging,  chlorate  of  potash,  chlorine 
mixture,  colchicum,  tobacco,  tartar-emetic,  belladonna,  &c.    The  treatment 
of  the  disease  found  by  Dr.  Prescott  to  be  most  successful,  and  which  he 
recommends  is  this — after  giving  an  emeto-cathartic  of  ipecac  and  calomel, 
he  relies  mainly  on  the  camphorated  chlorate  of  ammonia,  or  the  camphorated 
chlorine  mixture  prepared  according  to  the  following  formula  : 
P.    Ilydrochlorate  ammonia,  3ii. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  f3i. 
Gum  Camphor,  grs.  x. 

Gum  Arabic,  Sugar,         q.  s. 
Water,  Oi.  M. 

Dose,  20  to  60  drops  for  a  child  from  1  to  4  years  old,  every  2  or  3 
or  4  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Dr.  P.  deprecates 
the  use  of  irritating  cathartics.  When  a  laxative  is  required,  castor  oil  or 
rhubarb  is  the  best,  but  even  these  should  be  sparingly  given. 

For  gargles,  Dr.  P.  uses  borax  and  marsh-rosemary,  for  the  milder  cases  ; 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  in  more  severe  cases,  and  arg.  nit.  where  ulceration 
exists. 
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Little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  external  applications.  The  volatile 
liniment  or  the  common  domestic  application,  a  slice  of  salt  pork,  will  be 
found  as  useful  as  anything. 

Dr.  P.  does  not  recommend  venesection  in  ordinary  cases,  but  there  may 
be  exceptions.  He  is  of  opinion  that  in  scarlatina  and  certain  affections 
of  the  bowels,  the  chlorates  and  especially  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
are  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  they  have  hitherto  received. 

Delirium  Tremens.  February  20,  1850. — Dr.  Moore  inquired  of  Dr. 
Parker  the  mode  in  which  he  used  ether  in  delirium  tremens,  reference 
haviug  been  made  to  a  case  recently  under  his  care.  Dr.  P.  has  always 
given  it  by  inhalation  till  quietness  and  usually  sleep  was  produced,  unless 
an  enormous  quantity  was  used  without  that  result,  as  rarely  had  been  the 
case.  He  has  never  used  chloroform.  Might  not  the  sudden  termination 
of  a  case  in  England,  for  which  the  practitioner  was  recently  tried,  be  prop- 
erly attributed  to  the  disease  which  often  terminates  suddenly,  without 
blaming  the  anaesthetic  agent  ? 

As  to  the  use  of  narcotics.  Dr.  Moore  said  he  had  in  a  recent  case  given 
17  grains  of  morphine  in  4  hours,  one  dose  being  seven  grains,  and  two  of 
five  each.  The  patient,  who  recovered,  was  accustomed  to  use  opium  as 
well  as  alcohol,  and  on  this  account  may  have  borne  larger  closes. 

Diet  for  the  sick.  March  20. — A  dissertation  was  read  by  Dr.  Mack 
of  Chichester,  upon  "  Diet  for  the  sick."  This  is  a  matter  which  though 
full  of  difficulty  to  old  practitioners,  Dr.  M.  said,  is  especially  troublesome  to 
the  young  man.  "  What  shall  we  eat,"  and  B  what  shall  we  drink,"  are 
often  more  puzzling  questions  in  the  sick  room  than  what  medicine  shall  be 
given,  and  still  they  are  not  less  important. 

Some  practitioners  depend  even  more  upon  diet  than  upon  drugs,  at  least 
in  ordinary  diseases.  Some  allow  the  patient  to  follow  the  dictates  of  na- 
ture, eating  whatever  appetite  demands,  which  the  author  thought  a  rule 
most  unsafe  to  follow.  How  long  will  it  answer  to  keep  patients  on  a  lim- 
ited diet?  Two  instances  were  spoken  of  in  which  patients  had  been  said 
not  to  taste  anything  but  cold  water  for  22  and  24  days  respectively.  Hos- 
pital dietaries  vary  much,  and  something  too  with  the  nation.  Thus  the 
English  hospitals  allow  for  fever  diet,  bread,  11  and  12oz — beer,  2  pints — 
beef,  for  tea,  f  lb. — milk,  tea  and  sugar,  per  diem  ;  while  the  American  hos- 
pitals allow  for  fever  diet  nothing  better  than  gruel,  gum-water,  barley- 
water,  &c,  &c.  The  English  hospital  dietaries  compared  not  unfavorably 
with  that  of  the  private  soldiers,  so  far  as  amount  is  concerned,  and  it  was  al- 
lowed that  with  many  patients,  it  was  much  better  than  their  ordinary  fare. 

How  is  it  then,  that  while  we  have  much  difficulty  to  make  our  patients 
refrain  from  the  most  improper  food,  the  homceopathist  has  such  power  over 
his  patients,  as  to  make  them  diet  still  more  closely  ?  The  author  thought 
it  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  say  such  and  such  things  "  had  better  not  be 
eaten,"  the  homceopathist  says,  u  if  you  eat  anything  not  contained  in  this 
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list,  (which  he  leaves,)  you  will  prevent  the  action  of  my  remedies."  The 
mystery  and  the  printed  list  are  sufficient  to  impress  their  minds  deeply,  and 
make  them  obey  directions. 

Dr.  Prescott  was  more  annoyed  by  the  question,  "  may  I  eat  this,"  than 
<•  what  shall  I  eat." 

Dr.  Moore  spoke  of  an  extreme  case  in  which  a  convalescent  fever  pa- 
tient suddenly  relapsed,  and  in  an  unaccountable  way — all  irregularities  in 
diet  being  flatly  denied.  Thinking  an  emetic  would  be  the  best  thing,  quan- 
tities of  potato,  beans,  cabbage,  mackerel,  and  the  whole  assemblage  of 
things  called  a  boiled  dish,  were  thrown  off;  and  then,  the  truth  being  out, 
the  facts  were  confessed. 

Dr.  Parker  thought  that  when  a  patient  persisted,  notwithstanding  all 
persuasion  to  the  contrary,  in  wishing  for  some  particular  article  of  diet,  it 
was  well  to  try  its  effects  carefully,  for  in  such  cases,  he  had  sometimes  seen 
good  results  from  allowing  an  article  usually  injurious.  Opinions  varied  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  would  answer  to  trust  the  patient's  appetite. 

Chronic  Diarrhcea.  Dr.  Moore  stated  the  particulars  of  a  case  of 
chronic  diarrhcea,  which  he  saw  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Mack.  The  patient 
brought  the  disease  with  him  from  Mexico,  and  when  seen,  was  much  re- 
duced. Having  used  the  "  Lapis  Divinis "  at  Dr.  Smart's  suggestion  for 
otorrhcea,  he  thought  it  might  be  useful  in  this  disease,  and  the  patient  has 
recovered.  Of  three  cases  in  which  he  had  used  it,  it  was  twice  successful. 
The  formula  is  found  in  Braithwaite,  No.  4,  page  102,  and  is  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  nitrate  of  potash,  alum,  each  1G  parts,  to  be  fused  in  a  sand  bath, 
and  to  this,  while  liquid,  add  of  camphor  1  part.  Dissolve  this  in  distilled  or 
rose-wrater,  allowing  an  ounce  of  water  to  two  drachms  of  the  salt.  Fifteen 
drops  of  this  solution  three  times  a  day,  was  allowed  in  diarrhcea.  For 
otorrhcea  it  was  farther  diluted  by  putting  of  this  solution  f  3i  to  §vj.  of 
water,  and  injecting.  For  otorrhcea,  Dr.  Moore  had  used  it  twice  success- 
fully. 

Dr.  Smart  had  used  it  first  for  otorrhcea  when  other  remedies  had  failed, 
having  seen  it  recommended  in  Braithwaite.  He  had  used  it  some  six  or 
eight  times  successfully. 

Dr.  Moore  said  that  given  internally  it  did  not  nauseate. 

Cod  Liver  Oil.  April  17. — Dr.  Moore  reported  a  case  of  abscess  of 
the  left  lung.  The  patient  had  become  much  debilitated,  having  night 
sweats.  The  expectoration  was  very  fetid.  After  taking  two  bottles  of  cod 
liver  oil,  he  found  he  had  grown  somewhat  stronger,  and  since  that  has  rap- 
idly gained,  and  been  able  for  a  year  past  to  work  as  day  laborer  on  a  rail- 
road. Nothing  of  his  disease  now  troubles  him  except  a  slight  cough  still 
remaining.  From  lo  cases  in  which  fetid  expectoration  has  occurred,  Dr. 
M.  thinks  it  rather  a  favorable  symptom. 

Dr.  Prescott  thought  that  cod  liver  oil  will  increase  the  adipose  matter, 
even  when  the  health  of  the  patient  is  not  improved. 
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Dr.  Chadbourne  inquired  as  to  tlie  circumstances  in  which  we  might 
generally  hope  for  benefit  from  the  oil. 

Dr.  Moore  thought  it  though  not  a  specific,  yet  usually  beneficial  when 
the  lungs  are  diseased. 

Dr.  Chadbourne  spoke  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  B  .     She  has  usually 

during  the  winter  suffered  from  rheumatic  pain,  and  been  exceedingly  liable 
to  "  take  cold,"  that  is,  acquire  a  ooogh  which  would  last  all  winter.  This 
year  she  has  taken  cod  liver  oil,  and  is  by  far  better  than  usual  this  spring, 
having  had  no  "  cold." 

Dr.  Prescott  thought  the  oil  beneficial  in  cases  of  threatened  disease  only. 

The  case  of  Dr.  S.,  who  has  improved  under  its  use,  was  quoted  to  dis- 
prove the  statement.  As  to  the  best  mode  of  taking  it,  orange  or  lemon 
peel  chewed  both  before  and  after,  will  disguise  the  taste.  Many  become 
very  fond  of  it  aloue  ;  others  reject  it  however  disguised.  Dr.  Chadbourne 
mentioned  a  case  of  abdominal  dropsy  apparently  much  improved  by  using 
this  oil. 

Dr.  Gage  spoke  of  using  cod  liver  oil  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  also  in  a 
case  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  in  a  scrofulous 
subject.  Dr.  G.  has  found  that  this  oil  will  remain  on  the  stomachs  of  dys- 
peptics when  nothing  else  will,  and  thought  its  good  effects  to  be  owing  to 
its  ease  of  digestion.  Hence  it  is  useful  in  any  debilitated  state  of  the  sys- 
tem. Dr.  G.  suggested  that  it  might  be  for  this  reason  that  it  is  useful  in 
phthisis.  For  the  same  reason,  we  rarely  find  that  topers  from  scrofulous 
families  die  of  consumption,  keeping  themselves  as  it  were  above  the  level 
of  debility,  by  the  use  of  stimulants.  In  answer  to  inquiry  as  to  its  effects 
upon  the  bowels,  Dr.  G.  thought  it  rather  laxative. 


MUSTARD  AS  A  THERAPEUTIC  AGENT. 

FROM  "  THERAPEUTIQUE  MEDICALE,"  BT  TROUSSEAU  AND  TIDOUX. 

[Translated  for  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.} 

Two  kinds  of  mustard  are  used  in  medicine,  the  white  and  the  black. 
The  white  more  particularly,  is  used  internally,  while  the  black  is  used  al- 
most exclusively  as  an  external  remedy- 
White  mustard — sinapis  alba.  The  therapeutic  uses  of  this  seed  were 
somewhat  known  in  the  last  century.  Cullen  showed  them  in  a  most  posi- 
tive manner.  He  gave  it  as  a  laxative.  In  our  day  Maccartan,  an  Irish 
physician,  who  lived  in  Paris,  published  in  the  Journal  General  de  Mede- 
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cine,  (t.  34,  p.  72,  1809,)  a  work  upon  the  therapeutic  properties  of  mus- 
tard seed,  a  work  in  which  there  is  nothing  practical,  because  all  the  facts 
which  the  author  cites,  cannot  bear  investigation. 

Still  in  England  and  in  North  America,  the  use  of  mustard  seed  became 
popular,  and  some  years  later  in  France.  The  facts  which  we  have  our- 
selves collected,  enable  us  to  say  that  mustard  is  in  fact  a  very  useful 
remedy. 

Cullen  established  its  laxative  action.  It  is  clear  that  this  seed  purges  in 
the  dose  of  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half.  It  is  given  whole  in  the 
morning,  or  at  night  on  going  to  bed.  It  may  also  be  taken  without,  incon- 
venience at  the  commencement  of  a  meal.  The  dose,  which  varies  with  the 
individual,  should  be  such  as  to  excite  one  or  two  easy  evacuations  during 
the  day. 

This  mode  of  purging,  which  never  causes  colic,  is  especially  useful  for 
those  who  are  habitually  constipated,  and  whose  digestion  is  at  the  same 
time  laborious.  It  is  for  the  physician  to  decide  if  this  sluggishness  of  the 
digestive  function  is  not  due  to  a  phlegmasia  in  which  case  the  use  of  mus- 
tard would  not  be  indicated. 

But  it  is  to  the  depurative  action  of  this  drug  that  the  popular  opinion 
gives  the  most  faith.  It  is  proper  to  examine  this  question  at  first  experi- 
mentally and  then  theoretically.  Testimony  and  personal  experiments  do  not 
leave  a  doubt  but  that  white  mustard  seed  exerts  a  very  powerful  depura- 
tive action,  and  that  cutaneous  diseases  and  chronic  rheumatisms,  which  noth- 
ing had  benefitted,  have  been  cured,  or  put  in  a  way  to  be  cured,  by  the 
long  continued  use  of  white  mustard  seed.  This  is  the  fact.  Let  us  look 
for  an  explanation. 

Should  not  the  irritation  excited  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  digestive  tube,  an  irritation  in  virtue  of  which  it  pours  out  a  contin- 
ual mucous  secretion,  be  considered  as  a  derivation  ?  and  is  it  not  right  to 
explain  by  the  simple  derivation,  the  disappearance  or  diminution  of  the 
disease?  This  opinion  appears  to  us  more  reasonable,  in  that  purgatives 
frequently  taken,  have  been  regarded  by  all  practitioners  as  an  efficacious 
moans  of  curing  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  maintain  that  mustard  seed  only  stimulates  the 
bowels  without  producing  an  active  irritation  of  the  gastrointestinal  mucous 
membrane,  like  drastic  cathartics,  which  though  they  stimulate  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  surface  much  more,  do  not  cure  so  certainly  skin  diseases 
or  rheumatism,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  there  is  in  mustard  as  in  many 
others  of  the  cruciferre,  an  active  principle  which  probably  modifies  the 
blood,  and  consequently  the  whole  organism. 

The  seeds  of  the  sinapis  alba  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  sweet 
mustards  which  we  use  at  the  table.  This  condiment,  justly  appreciated  by 
old  people  and  by  those  whose  stomachs  are  sluggish,  is  with  certain  physi- 
cians the  object  of  unjust  reprobation.    It  does  not  agree,  of  course,  with 
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those  who  digest  with  difficulty,  because  they  have  acute  gastritis  ;  but  in 
chronic  gastritis  and  in  the  affections  of  the  digestive  tube,  when  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  intestine  is  evidently  inactive,  and  when  the  normal  secre- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  have  almost  entirely  ceased,  mustard  taken 
from  time  to  time  is  useful,  and  becomes  almost  a  necessity  for  a  good  di- 
gestion. 

Black  mustard,  sinapis  nigra,  is,  on  the  contrary,  commonly  used  in  ther- 
apeutics externally.  It  is  ground,  and  serves  to  make  sinapisms,  cata- 
plasms, mustard  baths,  &c,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  means,  and 
is  one  of  which  we  know  the  least  of  its  precise  mode  of  action. 

On  looking  into  almost  all  the  works  on  materia  medica,  and  on  reading 
the  most  of  the  articles  in  dictionaries  upon  sinapisms,  we  are  struck  with 
the  discordance  among  authors.  Some  say,  mix  the  mustard  flour  with 
warm  water  or  warm  vinegar,  indifferently.  Others  prefer  vinegar  or  con- 
centrated acetic  acid,  to  produce  the  most  activity.  One  says  expressly,  use 
flour  recently  made ;  another  would  use  only  the  bran  of  this  same  flour. 
The  length  of  time  of  its  application,  is  another  matter  in  dispute.  One 
leaves  the  mustard  in  contact  with  the  skin  four  hours  ;  another  is  content 
with  two  or  three  hours ;  while  others  say  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
What  shall  we  who  read  the  books  do  ?  How  shall  we  prepare  sinapisms  ? 
For  how  long  a  time  shall  we  allow  them  to  be  applied  ?  Not  knowing 
where  to  stop  in  this  conflict  of  opinions,  we  did  that  with  which  it  is  well  to 
commence  before  writing ;  we  experimented,  and  we  give  the  results. 
These  experiments,  made  in  1829,  and  published  in  1830,  confirm  clinically 
the  chemical  investigations  of  M.  Faure,  and  those  since  made  by  M.  Boutron. 

First — Is  it  necessary  to  use  mustard  recently  ground  ?  We  mixed  with 
cold  water  two  quantities  of  mustard.  One  had  been  ground  eight  hours  and 
kept  in  a  close  stopped  bottle ;  the  other  had  been  ground  five  months  and 
kept  in  a  paper  bag  in  a  damp  cupboard.  The  two  sinapisms  were  applied, 
the  one  to  the  calf  of  the  right  leg,  and  the  other  to  the  calf  of  the  left  leg. 

NEW  MUSTARD.  OLD  MUSTARD. 

After  4  J  minutes,  slight  sensation  of 
prickling. 

5  min.,  a  little  smarting — slight  throb- 
bing, synchronous  with  that  of  the 
pulse. 

6  min.,  severe  smarting. 

7  "    the  smarting  increases. 

8  "    the  smarting  is  very  severe. 


0  "  the  pain  becomes  deeper — a 
feeling  of  weight  in  the  part  in  con- 
tact with  the  mustard. 

10  min.,  very  sharp  sensation  of  heat 
and  burning. 


4  J  min.,  no  sensation. 

5  "     no  sensation. 

6  "     slight  sense  of  prickling. 

7  "     slight  smarting. 

8  k*     severe  smarting  —  arterial 
throbbing. 

9  min.,  sensation  of  burning  —  the 
pain  becomes  deeper. 

10  min.,  the  sensation  is  the  same  as 
that  in  the  other  limb. 
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The  repetition  of  the  experiment  has  always  given  the  same  result. 
Thus,  we  see  that  old  flour  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  acts  in  just  the 
same  way  as  new  flour,  though  at  first  it  appeared  to  have  a  less  prompt 
action.  Then,  there  is  no  notable  difference  between  black  mustard  that 
has  been  ground  eight  hours  or  "five  months. 

Secondly — Does  a  sinapism  prepared  with  warm  water,  act  more  speed- 
ily than  one  prepared  with  cold  water  ? 

We  applied  two  sinapisms,  one  prepared  with  water  at  90°,  the  other 
with  water  at  34°. 

Cold  water — see  first  experiment. 

Warm  water — Two  minutes,  slight  sensation ;  three  minutes,  a  little 
smarting;  four  minutes,  active  smarting — slight  arterial  throbbing;  five 
minutes,  painful  smarting — very  decided  throbbing ;  the  pain  at  the  same 
time  becomes  greater ;  five  minutes  and  a  half,  the  pain  is  extreme  and  very 
burning  ;  seven  minutes,  the  pain  does  not  increase  sensibly — it  then  becomes 
deeper — the  arterial  throbbing  is  less  energetic ;  ten  minutes,  same  state. 

In  comparing  the  mode  of  action  of  these  two  sinapisms,  we  see  that  that 
which  is  prepared  with  warm  water,  acts  with  much  greater  rapidity  than 
the  cold  sinapism.  But,  in  reality,  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  their  effects  are 
identical.  And  this  we  should  expect,  since  this  is  sufficient  time  to  produce 
an  equilibrium  in  temperature  between  the  sinapism  and  the  skin.  Then, 
in  the  second  place,  a  sinapism  made  with  water  slightly  warm,  acts  quicker 
than  one  made  with  cold  water ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  there  is  no  differ- 
ence. 

We  would  not  conclude  that  it  is  under  all  circumstances  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  a  sinapism  is  applied  cold  or  warm  ;  for,  of  course,  the 
sensation  of  a  cold  body  in  contact  with  the  skin  for  some  minutes,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  might  not  be  without  inconvenience.  But  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  mustard  comes  so  soon  into  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  skin, 
and  besides,  the  blood  is  so  rapidly  drawn  to  the  surface,  that  we  regard  the 
fear  shown  by  many  therapeutists  in  this  respect,  as  much  exaggerated. 

If  the  sinapism  had  been  prepared  with  boiling  water  instead  of  water 
at  90°,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  lose  the  most  of  its  irritating  properties, 
for  the  reasons  that  we  have  given  in  treating  of  the  materia  medica  of 
mustard.* 

Thirdly — Does  the  flour  of  mustard  mixed  with  vinegar  act  with  more 
energy  than  if  it  is  mixed  with  water  ? 
Water.    See  first  experiment. 

Vinegar.  Fifteen  minutes,  slight  sensation  of  smarting;  twenty  minutes, 
the  smarting  has  increased  a  little,  but  is  still  almost  inappreciable  ;  twenty- 
five  minutes,  the  smarting  is  a  little  more  sharp  ;  fifty  minutes,  a  little  more 


^Experiments  are  there  quoted  which  show  that  the  volatile  oil  is  not  formed  when  the 
mustard  is  mixed  with  hoiling  water,  or  in  fact  with  water  above  168°  Fahrenheit.— Trans. 
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decided  smarting,  and  very  much  like  that  produced  at  the  end  of  >ix  min- 
utes by  the  sinapism  prepared  with  water. 

This  experiment  repeated  many  times  on  different  persons,  has  constantly 
given  the  same  result ;  and  if  we  compare  the  mode  of  action  of  the  two 
sinapisms,  we  see  that  that  which  is  prepared  with  water  produces  as  much 
pain  at  the  end  of  six  minutes,  as  that  prepared  with  vinegar  does  at  the 
end  of  fifty  minutes.  In  this  case,  we  can  say,  then,  that  the  degree  of  ac- 
tivity of  the  one  is  to  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  other  as  G  is  to  50,  or  as 
1  is  to  8.  Hitherto,  we  employed  only  cold  vinegar.  We  wished  to  ascer- 
tain if  warm  vinegar  had  a  greater  activity ;  but  our  experiments  only  con- 
vinced us  that  raising  the  temperature  of  this  liquid  did  not  at  all  increase 
the  activity  of  the  sinapism. 

But  having  used  table  vinegar,  and  fearing  that  the  weakness  of  the  acetic 
acid  might  affect  the  results  of  our  experiments,  we  mixed  mustard  flour 
with  equal  parts  of  water  and  of  acetic  acid.and  obtained  the  following  result. 

We  left  the  sinapism  in  contact  with  the  skin  forty-five  minutes  without 
producing  the  least  smarting. 

At  last,  carrying  the  experiment  to  the  extreme,  we  prepared  two  sina- 
pisms, one  with  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  the  other  with  water.  The 
results  are  so  extraordinary  that  we  place  them  side  by  side. 

WATER.  |      CONCENTRATED  ACETIC  ACID. 

G  min.,  slight  sensation  of  prickling.  !  G  min.,  nothing. 


sharp  smarting.  ,  7    u    slight  smartin; 


8    "      "       u  arterial  throbbings.  8    u    the  smarting  increases  a  little. 


9    u    sensation  of  burning.  9    ';    pain  less  than  in  other  sina- 

pisms. 

10    "    very  painful  smarting  —  the  10  ruin.,  rather  sharp  smarting — slight 
poultice  is  removed.  throbbing. 

11  min.,  painful  smarting — a  different 
sensation  from  that  in  the  other 
limb. 

12  min.,  burning  sensation — the  poul- 
tice is  removed. 

Certainly,  we  should  nut  have  r-mpposed  a  priori,  that  concentrated  acetic 
acid  would  act  with  less  energy  than  simple  water  in  the  composition  of  a 
sinapism. 

We  had  seen  that  concentrated  acetic  acid  had  almost  no  activity  when 
mixed  with  mustard,  and  were  curious  to  know  if  a  cataplasm  made  with 
this  same  acid  and  saw-dust,  would  be  more  active  than  the  sinapism.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  made  a  paste  with  the  acid  and  the  sand  on  our  writing  table, 
and  applied  it  to  the  leg.  After  a  minute  and  a  half,  a  sharp  smarting 
commenced.  At  the  end  of  two  minutes,  the  pain  was  very  acute.  A  half 
minute  after  it  was  endurable,  and,  at  length,  after  three  minutes  applica- 
tion, the  pain  was  so  violent  that  we  were  obliged  to  remove  the  poultice ; 
but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  skin  was  already  cauterized. 
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Then,  in  the  third  place,  mustard  mixed  with  water  acts  with  more  en- 
ergy than  if  it  is  mixed  with  common  vinegar,  with  weak  acetic  acid,  or 
with  concentrated  acetic  acid — and  acetic  acid  mixed  with  mustard  loses  its 
activity.  Thus,  then,  the  mustard  is  weakened  by  the  acetic  acid,  and  re- 
ciprocally, the  acid  is  weakened  l>y  the  mustard. 

So,  then,  if  we  wish  to  produce  a  quick  rubefacient  effect,  and  even  a 
superficial  eschar,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  in  contact  with  the  skin  for  three 
minutes  radical  vinegar,  retained  in  a  sponge  or  inert  powder,  and,  cer- 
tainly, a  sinapism  never  acts  with  such  promptness.  But,  if  we  wish  for  a 
sinapization,  that  is  to  say,  a  modification  of  the  skin  which  creates  a  sen- 
sation, redness  and  sinapic  tumefaction,  (and  this  expression  is  exact,)  wre 
must  use  mustard  and  water. 

And,  now,  when  we  wish  to  make  a  sinapism  milder,  instead  of  mixing  it 
with  linseed  or  bread  crumbs,  it  is  sufficient  to  prepare  it  with  vinegar.  All 
vinegar  sellers  have  taught  their  apprentices  the  art  of  correcting  the  pi- 
quancy of  mustard  with  vinegar ;  and  these  useful  lessons  were  not  entirely 
lost.  Aetius  had  insisted  upon  it  that  vinegar  weakened  sinapisms — "  but 
this  should  be  known,  if  mustard  is  macerated  in  vinegar,  it  is  rendered  in- 
active, for  vinegar  destroys  mustard."  Schwilgue  repeated  this  in  his  trea- 
tise on  materia  medica;  and  it  is  a  common  practice  in  M.  Bretonneau's 
hospital,  to  make  sinapisms  milder  with  vinegar.  Yet,  in  all  the  courses 
and  in  almost  all  books,  they  teach  the  contrary  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  published  these  experiments,  which  may  aid  in  rendering  more 
familiar  to  physicians  a  therapeutical  idea,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Aetius. 

Before  leaving  this  matter,  we  wish  to  say  that  our  experiments  were 
made  with  excellent  flour  of  black  mustard,  ground  as  it  is  in  all  the  good 
shops  in  Paris  ;  and  after  what  we  have  above  reported,  nobody  can  doubt 
the  goodness  or  the  activity  of  the  flour,  since  in  ten  minutes  the  pain  caus- 
ed by  the  sinapisms,  became  almost  insupportable. 

But  we  procured  at  the  same  time  some  English  flour,  which  is  sold  to 
prepare  mustard  extemporaneously  for  the  table.  We  mixed  it  with  water 
and  prepared  another  sinapism  with  common  black  mustard,  and  their  action 
was  identical.  Having  afterwards  mixed  it  with  vinegar,  we  were  not  a  little 
astonished  to  find  that  the  results  of  these  experiments  did  not  conform  to  the 
former;  for,  in  this  case,  mixing  vinegar  with  the  mustard  did  not  destroy  the 
activity  of  the  sinapisms.  As  to  what  could  make  such  a  difference,  we  were 
entirely  ignorant.  "We  do  not  know  from  what  seed  the  English  flour  is 
prepared.  The  only  physical  difference  which  the  two  flours  presented,  was 
that  the  French  flour  was  of  a  dirty  yellow,  specked  with  brown,  while  the 
other,  ground  very  fine,  did  not  appear  to  contain  any  chaff,  and  was  of  a 
uniform  bright  yellow. 

At  last  we  wished  to  try  if  the  active  principle  of  the  mustard  would  de- 
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velop  itself  in  contact  with  alcohol ;  but  our  sinapisms,  prepared  in  this 
way,  were  still  less  active  than  those  in  which  we  had  used  vinegar. 

Now,  we  wish  to  say  somewhat  concerning  the  immediate  effects  of  sina- 
pisms ;  and  we  shall  close  with  some  remarks  upon  the  means  which  it  is 
proper  to  use  to  calm  the  violent  pains  which  the  application  of  mustard 
sometimes  causes. 

"We  have  above  seen  that  if  the  sinapism  was  prepared  with  good  flour 
and  water,  it  would  create  at  the  place  of  contact,  and  in  the  space  of 
four  or  five  minutes,  a  prickling  sensation,  which  would  become  more  and 
more  smarting,  and  in  ten  minutes  would  change  to  a  pain  similar  to  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  substance  at  a  white  heat  held  a  little  way 
from  the  skin.  This  pain,  almost  intolerable  ten  minutes  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sinapism,  becomes  deeper,  and  soon  compressing  and  heavy  ;  that 
is,  one  would  think  there  was  a  heavy  body  which,  weighed  down  and  pressed 
upon  the  muscles.  But  this  sensation  is  less  insupportable  than  that 
which  was  first  felt,  so  that  a  sinapism  is  borne  a  much  longer  time  than 
would  have  been  presumed  from  the  sharpness  of  the  first  pains.  But  when 
this  calm,  or  rather  this  change  of  pain  has  lasted  twenty  or  twenty-five 
minutes,  the  burning  sensation  returns  more  energetic  than  ever  ;  and  it  is 
rare  that  the  most  docile  and  courageous  patients  bear  a  well-prepared  sin- 
apism three  quarters  of  an  hour  ;  that  is,  providing  the  sensibility  has  not 
been  blunted  by  an  idiopathic  or  secondary  cerebral  affection. 

When  we  remove  the  application,  the  sudden  contact  of  cold  air  causes 
the  pain  almost  entirely  to  cease.  The  skin  is  not  tumefied — there  is  scarcely 
any  redness  ;  but  some  minutes  after,  the  smarting  returns,  the  skin  is 
sprinkled  with  red  spots,  and  soon  becomes  of  an  uniform  rose  color.  Then 
the  smarting  becomes  more  and  more  severe,  and  ends  by  a  burning.  The 
least  friction  increases  it,  and  the  contact  of  cold  lessens  it.  However  de- 
cided the  redness  may  be,  there  is  no  apparent  tumefaction  except  in  persons 
who  are  disposed  to  asdema.  The  smarting  may  last  twelve  hours,  and  even 
eight  days;  it  has  a  special  and  determinate  character — creating  in  women, 
especially,  a  nervous  irritation  that  is  not  always  without  danger.  We  have 
seen  women  have  extreme  and  unconquerable  watchfulness,  breaking  into  tears, 
and  being  assailed  by  grave  nervous  disorders,  so  great  were  their  sufferings. 

The  redness  lasts  a  much  longer  time  than  the  pain,  and  it  is  not  rare  to 
see  quite  a  high  degree  of  it  remaining  when  the  smarting  has  been  almost 
entirely  gone  for  eight  or  ten  days  ;  but  in  this  case,  each  evening  there 
comes  on  an  itching,  which  is  not  at  all  painful.  When  the  sinapisms  have 
remained  a  long  time,  and  have  been  frequently  renewed,  although 
they  have  not  produced  vesication,  they  may  leave  yellow  stains  which 
are  indelible. 

A  sinapism  must  remain  a  long  time  to  produce  vesication,  and  then,  the 
blisters  appear  much  later  than  after  the  application  of  cantharides.  The 
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phlyctanae  do  not  rise  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  form  one  large  pouch,  bnt 
develop  themselves  singly  and  successively. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  sinapisms  prepared  with  water  upon  the  skin  of 
most  patients,  when  it  is  applied  for  only  forty  or  fifty  minutes.  There  are 
some  individuals  who  are  less  irritable,  and  who  resist  the  action  of  the 
mustard  ;  but  from  our  experiments  there  would  be  in  general,  serious  in- 
convenience in  leaving  a  sinapism  on  for  an  hour,  so  that  we  consider  the 
advice  of  some  therapeutists  who  recommend  that  the  mustard  be  left  in 
contact  with  the  skin  three  or  four  hours,  as  very  unfortunate. 

We  know  a  young  lady  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  had  convul- 
sions while  in  labor.  At  the  end  of  these  convulsions,  she  fell  into  a  pro- 
found coma,  and  the  physician  ordered  her  to  be  bled,  and  at  the  same  time 
four  sinapisms  to  be  applied,  namely,  two  on  the  wrists,  and  two  on  the  in- 
steps. The  mustard  remained  on  only  three  hours,  and  though  the  patient 
was  not  sensible  during  the  time  of  the  application  of  the  sinapism,  yet  there 
were  sloughs  during  convalescence,  and  she  narrowly  escaped  being  the 
victim  of  the  too  active  medication  to  which  she  had  been  submitted. 

It  is  in  such  circumstances  that  it  is  especially  necessary  to  know  how 
long  a  sinapism  should  be  applied  ;  for  when  sensation  is  active,  the  patient 
takes  care  to  let  the  physician  know.  But  in  the  contrary  case,  the  medica- 
ment spends  all  its  power  on  the  skin  without  the  encephalon  being  con- 
scious of  it ;  and  when,  afterward,  the  patient  comes  to  himself,  we  are  as- 
tonished to  see  him  tormented  with  terrible  pains,  the  symptoms  of  serious 
lesion  of  the  integument. 

What  we  have  just  said  concerning  diseases  peculiar  to  the  encephalon, 
is  still  more  applicable  to  febrile  affections  in  which  the  nervous  centres  are 
much  involved.  Thus,  in  dothin-enteritis,  in  scarlatina,  which  is  complicated 
with  ataxo-adynamic  symptoms,  &c,  &c,  we  order  sinapisms  which  we  al- 
low to  be  applied  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Still  the  patient  feels  nothing, 
though  the  skin  is  reddened  and  blisters .  are  formed.  Two  or  three  days 
after,  when  the  sensibility  returns,  the  pain  becomes  insupportable — a  new 
fever  is  lighted  up — the  skin  becomes  gangrenous,  and  Ave  have  too  often  to 
blame  our  medication  for  the  death  of  the  patient. 

From  what  is  above  said,  we  conclude  that  we  should  never  leave  a  sina- 
pism prepared  with  water  in  contact  with  the  skin,  more  than  an  hour ;  that 
if  the  patient  does  not  complain,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  lest  sensation  may  be  absent  or  blunted ;  and  finally,  that  if  we 
wish  the  mustard  should  produce  its  effect  slowly,  and  should  remain  ap- 
plied for  several  hours,  it  should  be  mixed  with  vinegar  to  mitigate  its 
activity. 

Two  things  have  served  to  keep  physicians  in  ignorance  of  the  degree  of 
activity  of  sinapisms.  On  the  one  side,  the  belief  that  mustard  is  never  so 
active  as  when  mixed  with  vinegar,  and  on  the  other,  the  sophistication  of 
the  drug.  We  shall  say  no  more  of  the  first  cause  of  error,  but  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  few  words  on  the  second. 
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Many  apothecaries,  even  in  Paris,  have  not  a  mill  for  grinding  mustard, 
and  buy  all  their  mustard  of  druggists  by  the  quantity.  Now,  these  latter 
sophisticate  the  mustard  flour  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  For  instance,  they  mix 
with  it  flax  seed,  and  conceal  it  by  a  coloring  substance  ;  so  that  we  should 
rely  only  on  the  flour  ground  in  the  apothecaries'  shops.  Parents  and  phy- 
sicians themselves  do  not  hesitate  to  send  for  mustard  to  a  neighboring  gro- 
cer ;  and  we  have  allowed  a  cataplasm  made  with  mustard  bought  of  a  gro- 
cer, to  remain  for  eight  hours  without  causing  the  least  smarting ;  while  up- 
on the  same  individual,  a  sinapism  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  but  with 
flour  ground  by  an  apothecary,  caused  in  ten  minutes  an  insupportable  pain. 

It  has  happened  several  times  since  we  made  these  experiments,  that  we 
have  had  to  relieve  the  pains  caused  by  sinapisms,  although  these  had  not 
remained  on  more  than  an  hour.    We  at  first  tried  laudanum  and  the  differ- 
ent preparations  of  opium,  which  we  applied  to  the  inflamed  skin  ;  but  we 
could  scarcely  moderate  the  pain,  though  it  was  used  till  it  produced  deli- 
rium.   The  following  topical  application  has  with  us  succeeded  better : 
ft.    Unguent.  Populei.  3iv. 
Extract.  Belladon. 
Extract.  Dat.  Stramon. 
Extract.  Hyoscyami.    aa  gra.  v.  M. 

Smear  a  piece  of  thin  linen  with  this  pommade,  and  apply  it  to  the  dis- 
eased surface. 

We  obtain  also  good  effects  from  cataplasms  made  thus : 
R.    Belladon.  ol. 
Hyoscyam.  " 
Dat.  Stramonii    "    aa  3ij. 
Boil  in  two  pints  of  water  until  it  is  reduced  to  one  pint ;  make  poultices  of 
crumbs  of  bread  or  flax-seed  flour  mixed  with  this  decoction. 

If  the  surface  is  much  excoriated,  it  may  happen  that  these  topical  appli- 
cations will  cause  vertigo  and  drowsiness,  and  it  is  for  the  physician  to  di- 
minish the  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  surface  which  is  strip- 
ped of  the  epidermis. 
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The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  to  us,  we  insert  because  it  ex- 
presses our  own  feelings  as  to  a  mass  of  valuable  facts  accumulating  in  the 
profession,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  make  more  permanent  than  they  are 
in  the  memories  of  their  possessors  : 

"When  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  medicine,  we  see  here  and  there 
an  individual  who  stands  high  above  the  common  mass  of  physicians,  like  a 
city  set  on  a  hill,  whose  memory  is  cherished — whose  ashes  and  the  place 
where  they  lie  are  held  sacred.  Why  is  it  thus  ?  Why  is  their  memory  so 
fondly  cherished,  and  why  their  ashes  sacred  ?  Simply  because  while  they 
lived,  they  did  something  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  science ;  because 
they  threw  their  discoveries  into  the  store-house  of  medical  learning,  and 
helped  to  bring  out  the  fundamental  truth,  that  the  basis  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge is  the  accurate  observation  of  actual  phenomena,  and  made  the  correct 
generalization  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  disease,  &c,  the  foundation  of  all 
their  reasoning.  And,  although  the  earlier  history  of  medicine  has  many 
fabulous  appendages,  stiil  who  does  not  venerate  and  even  speak  with  filial 
pride  of  its  fathers  and  benefactors  ? 

I  was  led  to  the  above  thoughts  on  reading  your  proposal  in  the  first  No. 
of  the  N.  H.  Medical  Journal,  viz. :  that  you  should  make  it,  the  Journal,  a 
sort  of  casket  which  you  would  take  into  the  fields  of  theoretical  and  practical 
medicine  of  New-Hampshire,  and  gather  of  their  choicest  fruits. 

This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  I  anticipate  a  rich  harvest  from  the  long  ex- 
perience of  those  pillars  of  the  profession  which  I  could  mention,  whose 
memory  would  afford  a  valuable  legacy  to  practical  medicine,  and  whose 
daily  practice,  in  addition  to  being  founded  on  philosophical  theory,  is  re- 
duced to  a  certainty  by  a  long  list  of  practical  facts,  affording  positive  proof 
of  the  truth  of  such  theory.  Every  physician  is  aware  that  the  knowledge 
of  many  of  his  most  reliable  prescriptions  has  come  to  his  possession  as  it 
were  by  chance  or  accident ;  though  the  medicines  which  compose  such  pre- 
scriptions are  officinal,  still  the  particular  combination  has  originated  in  his 
own  mind  or  the  mind  of  some  consulting  physician,  and  not  from  books. 
So  with  the  application  of  simple  medicines  as  well  as  compounds,  in  spe- 
cial cases.  So,  also,  to  no  small  extent,  the  pathological,  diagnostic  and 
prognostic  value  of  certain  symptoms  and  conditions.  The  practice  of  med- 
icine without  reading,  consultation  or  writing,  tends  to  a  certain  limit. 
The  practitioner  becomes  fixed  within  certain  bounds,  as  sure  as  a  body  put 
in  motion  tends  by  the  force  of  gravity  to  rest,  and  will  rest  unless  a  new 
impetus  be  continually  given  to  it.  His  remedies  become  fewer  and  fewer 
until  we  find  him  prescribing  the  same  medicine  for  all  diseases,  bringing 
himself  the  while  to  believe  the  absurd  notion  or  opinion  entertained  by  many, 
that  his  patients  die  because  their  "time  had  come ;"  though  but  a  few  days 
•before,  they  were  in  the  vigor  of  life.    Now,  your  Journal  is  just  what  we 
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want  in  New-Hampshire  to  bring  ub  out  of  that  lethargy  into  which  we  seem  to 
have  fallen.  And  I  trust  every  lover  of  the  profession  will  exert  himself  to  give 
it  a  vigorous  support,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  the  only  channel  through 
which  we  can  reach  the  practical  experience  of  the  older  members  of  our 
profession,  which  I.  and  every  other  young  man  so  much  need  and  desire." 


Statistics  of  Amputations  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. By  George  Hatward,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to 
the  Hospital.    From  the  author. 

Dr.  Hayward  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  this  interesting  pamphlet. 
It  is  a  tabular  statement  of  all  the  amputations  of  large  limbs  which  have 
been  performed  at  this  institution,  up  to  Jan.  1,  1850,  with  remarks  by  the 
author.  A  portion  of  it  is  an  article  published  by  Dr.  PI.  in  the  Am.  Journ. 
of  Med.  Science,  for  May,  1840,  giving  the  statistics  of  amputations  at  the 
institution  to  Jan.  1,  1840;  while  Table  2,  is  a  statement  of  the  next  ten 
years.    The  following  is  the  summary  given  : 

"  It  appears,  then,  from  these  tables,  that  the  whole  number  of  amputa- 
tions of  large  limbs  that  have  ever  been  performed  at  the  Hospital,  is  146  on 
141  patients.    Of  this  number  32  died. 

Eighty-five  had  their  limbs  removed  in  consequence  of  disease,  of  whom 
ten  died. 

Fifty-six  in  consequence  of  injury,  of  whom  22  died  ;  being  one  in  8J  of 
the  former,  and  more  than  1  in  3  of  the  latter. 

69  patients  had  the  thigh  amputated.  19  died. 

50  had  the  leg  removed  below  the  knee.  10  " 
11  had  amputation  above  the  elbow.  1  " 

11    "         ■         below       «  2  " 

141  32  died." 

Of  the  use  of  ether,  Dr.  H.  says  that  there  has  not  ;'  any  serious  ill  con- 
sequence in  a  single  instance  ensued  from  it ;"  and  the  surgeons  of  the  hos- 
pital now  use  it  in  every  operation  of  importance.  This  institution,  it  will 
be  recollected,  has  the  honor  of  having  introduced  this  agent  as  an  aid  in 
operative  surgery. 

Of  railroad  accidents,  Dr.  Hayward  says,  what  must  have  been  observed 
by  every  one  who  has  seen  anything  of  amputations  necessary  on  account  of 
these  often  horrible  mutilations,  that  "  if  the  operation  be  performed  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  injury,  however  sound  the  parts  may  appear 
to  be  at  the  time,  they  will  in  most  cases  slough  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  leave  the  bone  protruding  beyond  the  soft  parts,  so  as  to  require  the 
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removal  of  a  portion  of  it  at  a  subsequent  period.  This  is,  on  every  account, 
a  very  unpleasant  result,  and  we  cannot  feel  confident  that  it  may  not  hap- 
pen, unless  the  operation  be  done  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  injury  than 
it  is  usual  to  do  it,  in  ordinary  cases  of  accident." 

"We  make  one  other  quotation,  not  only  because  it  is  itself  worthy  of  no- 
tice, but  as  illustrating  our  remarks  of  last  month  on  the  value  of  statistics 
similar  to  those  collected  by  registration  laws. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  statistics  of  amputation  have  at- 
tracted any  considerable  decree  of  attention ;  but  what  has  already  been 
done,  has  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  opinions  of  surgeons  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  this  operation.  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  who  wrote  nearly  seventy 
vears  ago.  thought  that  not  more  than  1  patient  out  of  20  died,  on  whom 
amputation  was  performed ;  and  yet  it  has  been  ascertained  that  1  out  of  4 
died  in  2000  cases  that  occurred  in  civil  practice  in  Great  Britain,  and  1 
out  of  3  in  5000  cases  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Yet  no  one  can  sup- 
pose that  the  operation  was  better  done,  or  the  after  treatment  more  judi- 
cious in  the  time  of  Mr.  Bell,  than  they  are  at  present ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  surgery  in  all  its  departments  has  made  greater  progress  within  the  last 
century,  than  it  had  in  all  preceding  time.  The  only  explanation  of  this 
startling  fact  is,  that  there  were  formerly  no  records  kept  of  the  results  of 
these  operations ;  there  were  no  data  upon  which  such  an  opinion  as  that 
of  Mr.  Bell,  could  rest,  except  what  were  derived  from  vague  impressions. 
The  memory  is  apt  to  be  treacherous  with  regard  to  unfavorable  cases;  the 
successful  ones  are  remembered  and  too  often  published  alone." 


Patent  Medicines. 

The  quantity  of  these  compounds  with  which  the  community  is  flooded, 
is  perfectly  astonishing.  Sarsaparillas.  cherry  pectorals,  balsams  of  all  sorts, 
warranted  to  cure  all  diseases,  and  chiefly  "  by  renovating  the  blood," — rem- 
edies brought  from  Egypt  and  from  California,  obtained  from  the  Indian  or 
the  Chinaman,  or  possibly  from  the  prescriptions  of  some  doctor,  suddenly 
made  eminent,  though  before  never  heard  of,  abound  everywhere.  But 
these  facts  are  so  palpable  that  they  need  no  illustration.  They  have  at- 
tracted, as  they  should  do,  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession,  and  it  is 
to  urge  on  discussion  upon  the  matter  that  we  refer  to  them. 

But  few,  we  imagine,  are  aware  of  the  enormous  outlays  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  these  medicines.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  statements  which  they  them- 
selves make  concerning  the  magnificence  of  their  buildings,  &c,  for  these 
we  take  with  more  than  a  grain  of  salt,  but  to  the  expenses  which  they 
incur  on  each  invoice  despatched  from  their  warehouses.  We  have  made 
some  inquiries,  and  find  that  the  proprietor  pays  all  freight  charges,  so  that 
the  agent  receives  the  invoice  at  his  door  without  having  paid  a  single  far- 
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fching  on  it.  He  is  furnished  with  printed  sheets  covered  with  horrid  pic- 
tures of  diseased  persons,  and  abounding  with  certificates  of  cure,  and  rec- 
ommendations from  distinguished  men.  He  is  instructed  to  advertise  in  the 
papers  circulating  in  his  neighborhood,  and  to  order  the  bill  to  be  sent  to  the 
proprietor  ;  so  that  he  places  the  medicines  upon  his  shelf  without  any  outlay 
or  risk  to  himself,  and  there  they  remain  till  disposed  of ;  or  if  not  sold,  till 
returned  to  the  proprietor,  he  also  bearing  the  expenses  of  re-transportation. 
If  sold,  however,  the  agent  receives  usually  tJiirty-tliree  and  a  thirdper  cent. — a 
very  few  proprietors  allowing  less  than  this,  and  some  more.  Handsome  pay, 
truly,  for  storage  and  the  labor  of  transferring  these  bottles  to  their  shelves. 
If  the  retailer  purchases  outright,  there  are  very  few  medicines  on  which  he 
cannot  obtain  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent. ;  and  all  this  time,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, the  consumer  pays  a  fixed  price  from  which  there  is  no  variation, 
because  it  is  marked  on  the  wrapper  as  the  price,  is  announced  in  the  ad- 
vertisement, and  he  expects  to  pay  it. 

Still,  with  all  this  allowance  of  commission  to  the  agent,  or  of  discount  to 
the  wholesale  purchaser,  and  with  all  the  other  necessary  outlays  for  mate- 
rial, for  labor,  for  advertising,  &c,  the  proprietors  rapidly  accumulate  wealth. 
From  this  the  inference  is  direct,  that  the  cost  of  material  is  almost  nothing. 
And  such,  clearly,  is  the  fact.  Allowing  that  those  drugs  are  used  which 
the  makers  profess  to  use,  the  first  cost  of  a  quart  of  these  syrups  and  tinctures 
is  trifling. 

With  these  facts  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  deny  that  to  resist  this  traffic 
is  no  easy  thing.  We  see  that  the  original  proprietor  has  before  him  the 
prospect  of  great  wealth,  easily  obtained  ;  the  retailer  has  offered  to  him  a 
handsome  percentage  on  that  which  has  been  attended  with  no  outlay,  while 
the  newspapers  puff  these  compounds,  and  their  columns  are  crowded  with 
their  advertisements,  which  afford  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  revenue. 
This  is  a  combination  of  interests  clearly  powerful,  and  when  we  remember 
to  what  degree  credulity  in  these  compounds  is  carried,  even  by  educated  men, 
we  see  that  the  medical  profession  has  need  of  all  its  powers  to  withstand 
such  an  alliance.  But  it  should  be  understood  and  felt  by  the  community, 
as  well  as  by  physicians,  that  opposition  is  made  to  this  traffic,  not  because 
it  injures  our  practice  by  curing  those  who  would  otherwise  fall  into  our 
hands,  and  thus  lessening  our  fees,  but  because  we  believe  them  to  be  inju- 
rious to  the  public  health  directly,  or  by  causing  trust  to  be  placed  in  them 
by  the  invalid  till  the  time  in  which  he  might  be  cured  is  passed.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  use  of  these  medicines  actually  makes  work  for 
the  doctors  ;  but  as  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne  we  cannot  rejoice  in  the  prev- 
alence of  an  epidemic  because  it  brings  us  business,  neither  can  we  rejoice 
in  the  ill  health  caused  by  the  use  of  these  nostrums. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  say  why  it  is  that  the  public  patronize  these 
compounds  to  such  an  extent.  The  fondness  for  humbug — the  attractiveness 
of  anything  mysterious — want  of  confidence  in  physicians — the  desire  for 
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something  new — all  these  reasons  have  been  assigned,  and,  we  believe,  cor- 
rectly. But  while  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  it  is  a  much  more  interest- 
ing and  important  question,  what  is  our  duty  in  the  premises? 

Clearly,  there  are  two  things  to  be  done,  if  possible,  viz. :  to  prevent  the 
sale  and  to  prevent  the  use.  We  have  seen  it  repeatedly  proposed  to  dis- 
countenance the  retailing  of  nostrums  by  apothecaries,  by  refusing  to 
purchase  drugs  of  those  who  will  not  exclude  them  from  their  shops. 
This  may  be  practicable  in  our  cities,  and  any  apothecary  who 
makes  the  attempt,  should  be  encouraged  ;  but  it  is  our  belief  that  in  the 
country  this  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  An  income  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  annually,  derived  from  commissions  on  sales  of  goods  for  which  the 
the  druggist  is  in  no  way  obliged  to  spend  a  cent,  (and  this  we  know  has 
been  made  in  our  state,)  is  an  item  of  no  small  importance  ;  and  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  men  who  do  not  realize  the  enormity  of  the  evil,  are 
unwilling  to  turn  away  those  sales.  While  there  is  in  the  public  mind  a 
disposition  to  buy,  there  will  be  in  apothecaries  a  readiness  to  sell. 

As  to  the  means  of  preventing  the  sale,  they  are  almost  entirely  indirect. 
But,  first  of  all,  physicians  must  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  un- 
clean thing  ;  and  this,  not  only  as  physicians,  but  as  apothecaries.  We  re- 
gret to  say  it,  but  we  do  know  of  more  than  one  instance  in  which  physi- 
cians, regularly  educated  and  in  good  standing,  having  found  it  profitable  to 
open  a  drug  store,  have  allowed  themselves  to  engage  in  this  traffic.  They 
"  know  the  right,  but  still  the  wrong  pursue.''  There  can  be  but  one  feeling 
about  such  a  course,  except  by  those  who  believe  interest  is  to  be  followed 
to  the  disregard  of  principle  ;  and  that  mammon  is  to  be  propitiated,  no  mat- 
ter with  what  sacrifices.  A  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  nostrums  in  any  state, 
mi^ht  do  much,  but  we  doubt  if  many  legislatures  would  be  found  sufficiently 
enlightened  upon  the  subject,  to  pass  such  a  law.  But  other  remedies  must 
be  used.  Our  friend,  Dr.  Garland,  suggests  in  this  number  one  thing  which  it 
appears  to  us  has  no  slight  influence,  and  we  believe  that  the  art  of  making  med- . 
icines  agreeable  to  the  patient,  is  too  much  neglected,  though  it  is  one  worthy 
of  careful  study.  Almost  invariably  the  quack  medicines  are  flavored  with 
peach  or  sassafras,  or  checkerberry,  and  many  that  we  have  tasted,  are  really 
very  pleasant. 

A  more  thorough  education  of  medical  men  will  also  have  a  good  influ- 
ence, by  showing  still  more  clearly  a  superiority  of  knowledge.  Care  in 
diagnosis  and  in  prognosis,  we  would  especially  suggest  as  being  likely  to 
remove  many  of  these  sources  of  disappointment  which  cause  patients  to 
turn  to  these  nostrums.  And  let  us  so  qualify  ourselves  that  we  may 
be  able  to  tell  our  patients  the  name  of  their  disease,  should  they  desire  to 
know,  in  plain  English,  if  there  is  a  name  in  our  language,  and  if  there  is 
not,  give  even  the  Latin  name  rather  than  resort  to  the  trick  of  the  ignora- 
mus whose  cases  of  skin  diseases  are  all  salt-rheum,  and  who  finds  so  many 
varieties  of  liver-complaint. 


But  we  believe  our  great  dependence  must  be  in  a  more  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment.  Many  ways  of  correcting  this  have  been  suggested,  but  we 
confess  that  in  many  of  them  we  have  but  little  confidence.  We  must  make 
our  influence  felt  by  familiar  conversation  when  the  occasion  is  suitable,  by 
more  formal  demonstration,  if  opportunity  offers,  and  especially  by  avoiding 
all  pettishness  when  we  discuss  such  matters,  that  we  may  not  give  cause 
for  suspicion  that  we  oppose  because  we  dread  the  rivalry. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  offer  no  specific  for  this  difficulty ;  and  we  do  not 
believe  there  is  one.  But  as  we  said,  we  have  thrown  out  these  sugges- 
tions in  the  hope  that  we  may  elicit  information  and  discussion  upon  the 
subject 


Snails. 

[A  friend  sends  us  an  extract  from  "  the  posthumous  works  of  Dr.  Geo. 
Sewell,  late  of  Hampstead,  physician,"  consisting  of  a  short  dissertation 
upon  s?iails,  and  their  usefulness  in  medicine,  and  a  soliloquy  upon  the  same 
subject  addressed  to  Damon.  We  give  the  dissertation,  which  strikes  us  as 
interesting  from  its  quaintness,  and  as  calling  to  mind  the  great  advances 
made  in  the  mode  of  investigating  similar  subjects  since  this  was  written. 
Its  date  is  1728.] 

u  There  have  been  great  Disputes  about  this  Creature's  Usefulness  in 
Medicine  ;  Old  physicians  favour  them,  the  New  speak  doubtfully,  and  some 
with  Contempt,  ranking  the  Remedy  among  the  Female  Be-cipes  at  the 
highest. 

From  their  natural  clamminess,  or  Viscosity,  (their  whole  substance  being 
nothing  but  a  Compages  of  natural  Jelly.)  they  bid  fair  to  balsamise  the 
Blood,  at  least  to  sheath  great  Part  of  its  Acidities,  and  to  make  its  Returns 
on  the  finer  Glands  and  Tubes  less  pungent,  and  by  Consequence,  in  Time, 
heal,  at  least,  beginning  ulcers. 

I  had  occasion  to  experience  what  this  Viscous  docs  to  the  Animal  itself; 
for  having  a  garden  over-run  with  them,  I  sometimes  only  crushed  them 
with  my  foot  against  the  Wall,  breaking  the  Shell  so  much,  that  a  Quantity 
of  Matter  issued  from  the  Wounds.  These  1  left,  (usually  in  Rosemary 
Bushes,  where  I  stamped  them)  not  expecting  the  Effect  their  own  Balm 
would  have  on  them  :  In  a  fortnight  after  I  had  supposed  them  dead,  I  found 
them  whole,  except  in  the  Parts  of  the  Shell  whose  Weakness  could  not  be 
discerned  by  the  Eye,  but  was  plain  to  the  Touch. 

This  experiment  was  often  repeated  with  the  pressure  of  a  strong  Shoe, 
aud  yet  almost  all  recovered,  and  carried  their  Houses,  seemingly  unmaimed. 

It  was  amazing  enough  to  observe  the  viscous  Fluid  squeezed  from  the 
Body,  retiring  by  degrees  inward,  and  supplying  the  Place  of  an  artificial 
Cement  to  the  broken  Shell,  while  as  it  increased  to  its  usual  Dimension,  it 
pushed  forward  the  fractured  and  depressed  Parts  to  a  Union  with  the  rest 
of  the  Houso  or  Building. 
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The  Experiment  extends  to  all  Ages  and  Sizes  of  Snails,  for  in  tfoesnialf 
Crevices  of  the  Wall  I  often  crushed  the  young  ones'  sides  together  with  my 
Finger,  and  with  all  my  Watchfulness  could  not  find  that  they  gathered  any 
Restorative  from  the  neighboring  Trees,  till  they  were  able  to  march  out  for 
fresh  Plunder. 

These  Remarks  may,  perhaps,  give  some  Hints  about  their  Use  in  Physich  : 
The  most  natural  seems  to  me,  that  we  over  cleanse  them,  by  which  they 
lose  great  part  of  that  salutary  Slime  that  helps  to  bind  the  broken  Contin- 
uum of  minute  Bodies. 

Their  age  and  Rankness  of  Feed,  no  doubt,  makes  a  material  Difference 
in  their  Effects;  I  cannot  positively  say  what:  My  Remarks  reaching  only 
the  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Peach  and  Rosemary  ;  all  of  the  odoriferous  kind." 


Foreign  body  in  the  trachea.  In  July  last,  Mr.  J.  A.  Dobie,  of 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  while  making  an  application  to  his  throat  by  means  of  a 
sponge,  lost  his  hold  upon  it  and  drew  it  into  his  trachea.  It  could  be  per- 
ceived that  the  sponge  moved  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchi  to  the 
larynx.  The  dyspnoea  at  times  excessive,  occasionally  disappeared  entirely. 
Tracheotomy  was  performed  by  Prof.  Dixi  Crosby,  and  the  sponge  removed. 
The  patient  died  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation.  The  sponge 
is  described  as  being  about  two  inches  long  by  one  wide,  and  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness — a  size  which  we  should  have  supposed  would  entirely 
preclude  its  passing  through  a  healthy  larynx, — (and  such  the  patient's  is 
said  to  have  been,)  or  after  reaching  the  trachea,  would  have  prevented  it 
from  moving.  The  fact  is  interesting,  considered  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion upon  the  feasibility  of  making  applications  directly  to  the  larynx. 


KOUSSO.  This  new  anthelmintic  seem-?  to  be  working  itself  into  use, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  price  at  which  it  is  held.  Dr.  Budd,  of  King's 
College  Hospital,  reports  in  the  Lancet  the  success  met  with  by  him  and  his 
colleagues  in  using  nine  doses.  So  expensive  a  remedy  has  not  been  used 
unless  there  was  a  certainty  of  the  presence  of  the  tape-worm.  It  was  suc- 
cessful in  all  of  Dr.  Budd's  cases,  bringing  away  the  worm  when  it  had  re- 
sisted all  other  treatment.  As  a  supply  has  been  received  in  New- York, 
we  shall  soon  hear  of  its  use  in  our  country.  The  price  of  a  single  dose  is 
only  ten  dollars. 


Dartmouth  College.  We  have  been  favored  with  a  catalogue  of  this 
excellent  institution,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
In  the  medical  department  there  are  fifty-two  students  the  present  term. 
One  of  them,  we  notice,  lias  put  down  the  name  of  a  homceopathist  as  one 
of  his  instructors.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  faculty  will  take  care  that  his 
infinitessimal  notions  are  replaced  by  those  which  are  founded  on  truth. 
The  medical  term  closes  the  sixth  of  November. 
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The  Western  Medioo-Chirurgical  Journal.  Two  numbers  of 
this  journal  from  the  "  far  west,"  are  on  our  table.  One  can  hardly  realize 
that  the  state  of  Iowa,  which  was  so  recently  a  wilderness,  should  already 
have  established  a  University,  and  be  sending  forth  from  its  capital  its  med- 
ical publication.  The  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal  is  published  at  Keokuk, 
and  edited  by  Professors  Sanford  and  Armor,  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  university.    We  wish  it  the  greatest  success. 


The  New-York  Medical  Gazette.  We  alluded  to  this  new  journal, 
our  senior  by  a  month,  in  our  last  number,  and  made  some  extracts  from  it. 
Our  readers  would  judge  from  those  that  it  is  interesting.  We  do  notknow 
of  a  medical  journal  that  is  conducted  with  more  marked  ability,  and  with- 
out that  heaviness  which  sometimes  passes  for  profundity.  It  is  edited  by 
D.  Meredith  Reese,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 


EXCERPTA. 

In  certain  sects  of  religion  there  is  a  class  known  (at  the  south)  by  the 
soubriquet  of  Hard  Shells — a  class,  whose  hoglike  souls  no  precepts  of 
wisdom,  human  or  divine,  can  lift  above  the  mire  of  conceit  and  stupidity 
in  which  they  instinctively  wallow.  Perhaps  the  practioner  of  medicine  has 
therefore  no  right  to  complain,  if,  in  the  healing  art,  a  like  species  of  hard 
cases  are  to  be  encountered  in  officious  visits  around  the  bedsides  of  the  halty 
the  lame  and  the  blind — suggestions  drop  through  their  prolific  brains  with 
the  facility  of  water  through  a  sieve.  If  all  such  were  to  visit  a  menageriey 
their  asinine  diathesis  might  be  much  improved.     [  Charleston  Med.  Jour. 

[These  "  Hard  Shells  "  in  medicine  are  well  known  at  the  north,  and  are 
often  great  torments.    With  us  they  are  classed  as  Soft  Heads.] 

Medical  College  Circulars.  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  friends,  the  Professors  of  Medical  Colleges,  and  also  the  Editors  of 
Medical  Journals,  to  the  style  of  commendation  which  lias  for  the  last  few 
years  crept  into  the  circulars  of  our  medical  schools.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
allude  to  the  origin  of  this  practice,  or  to  designate  one  college  more  than 
another,  for  all  are  more  or  less  implicated  in  it.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
style  of  these  documents  might  be  much  improved,  and  made  to  conform 
more  to  professional  propriety  than  they  do  at  present,  with  advantage.  We 
see  no  reason  why  a  body  of  men,  collectively,  ought  to  say  that  about  them- 
selves,that  would  be  improper  for  any  one  to  say  about  himself  as  an  individual. 
Professional  etiquette  and  propriety  prohibit  puffing,  and  laudatory  notices 
of  one's  self.  Ought  it  not  to  be  equally  binding  on  an  association  of  medi- 
cal men.  We  have  thrown  out  these  few  thoughts  without  intending  to  cast 
censure,  but  for  reflection  ;  if  we  are  wrong,  we  do  not  object  to  being  set 
right.    [  Western  Lancet  and  Hospital  Reporter. 
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Life  Ixsitraxce.  This  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of  physi- 
cians, particularly  those  starting  in  life  with  limited  means,  who  have  any 
one  dependent  upon  their  exertions  for  a  support.  It  is  usual  for  physicians 
to  get  married  soon  after  settling  in  practice.  The  majority  start  poor,  life 
is  uncertain,  and  they  ought  not  to  neglect  providing  for  those  whom  they 
love,  in  case  death  should  snatch  them  away.  An  insurance  of  three  or  five 
thousand  dollars  may  be  important,  while  the  premiums  paid  can  hardly  be 
felt.  It  takes  off  also  much  of  the  anxiety  for  the  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, and  leaves  the  physician's  mind  easy  to  pursue  the  intricacies  of  his 
profession,  without  the  care  and  perplexity  attendant  upon  the  wish  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family  in  case  of  suddenly  being  removed  from  them. 

We  have  known  several  instances  where  this  precaution  has  prevented 
the  necessity  of  a  separation  of  families,  and  enabled  the  widow  to  provide 
for  and  educate  her  children  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  position  in  society. 

[  Western  Lancet  and  Hospital  Reporter. 

Hoax.  "  A  negro  turning  white  "  is  now  exhibited  at  Barnum's  Muse- 
um as  a  rare  curiosity,  the  interest  of  which  is  sought  to  be  increased  by 
the  pretence  that  the  spots  on  the  surface  of  his  body,  which  are  white,  have 
been  rendered  so  by  the  juice  of  a  plant,  which  the  fellow  is  represented  to 
have  discovered  and  to  keep  secret.  The  exhibition  is  a  hoax  throughout, 
for  hundreds  of  such  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  southern  states,  and 
known  as  piebald  [vulgarly  skew  ball]  negroes.  The  cause  is  the  removal 
of  the  rete  mucosum  of  the  dermoid  tissue  by  disease,  with  its  coloring  mat- 
ter. It  occurs  most  frequently  from  syphilis,  but  often  from  scrofula  and 
other  constitutional  maladies,  most  generally  in  circumscribed  spots,  but  oc- 
casionally extending  over  more  or  less  of  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  upon  the 
body  and  face.  If  the  ravages  of  disease  upon  the  skin  of  the  African  race  be 
an  attraction  to  public  curiosity,  it  may  become  a  profitable  speculation  to 
import  a  few  hundred  of  such  from  the  southern  states,  where  their  freedom 
can  be  purchased  cheaply,  since  piebald  slaves  are  generally  good  for 
nothing  else,  their  constitutions  being  so  impaired  that  they  are  unable  to 
work.    [Xeic-Tork  Medical  Gazette. 


We  would  urge  upon  subscribers  the  necessity  of  prompt  payments. 
Without  this  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Journal  to  do  full  justice  to  our 
state,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  leave  any  stone  unturned  which  shall  make  it 
an  honor  to  New-Hampshire.  Will  not  our  friends  exert  themselves  to  pro- 
cure subscribers  so  that  there  shall  be  no  loss  falling  upon  our  publisher  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Gentlemen  will  remember  that  they  will  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  forward  the  cash  by  members  of  the  convention,  which 
assembles  next  month. 
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FROM  **  THERAt*EUTI<,|UE  MEDICALE."  BY  TROUSSEAU  AND  PIDOUX. 
[Translated  for  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Iodine  and  its  different  preparations  has  topically  a  decidedly  irritant  ac- 
tion, and  this  may  go  so  far  as  to  produce  and  eschar.  We  cannot  then,  be 
astonished  that  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  introduced  into  the  rectum, 
the  vagina,  the  urethra,  or  put  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eye,  it  excites  a  local  inflammation  proportioned  to  the  dose  and  nature  of 
the  iodic  compound.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  toxical  effects  of 
which  we  shall  afterward  speak. 

But  when  iodine  is  given  in  moderate  quantities,  in  the  doses  in  which  it 
is  generally  employed  in  therapeutics,  it  has  certain  general  and  local  effects, 
more  interesting  to  study  from  the  unusual  fact  that  it  derives  the  most  of 
its  therapeutic  properties  from  its  appreciable  physiological  properties. 

The  local  effects  are  all  excitant  and  even  irritant,  and  in  this  respect 
iodine  and  its  preparations  are  important  agents  in  substitutive  medication. 

General  effects.  Absorbed  by  the  organs  of  respiration,  or  by  the  skin, 
or  still  better,  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  tube  iodine  causes 
very  decided  symptoms  of  general  excitement,  and  for  this  reason,  this  drug 
might  be  ranked  among  the  excitauts.  The  circulation  becomes  more  active 
and  the  suiface  warmer.  The  skin,  with  the  increase  of  heat,  may  at  the 
same  time  be  the  seat  of  divers  eruptions  of  the  nature  of  acute  exanthems, 
such  as  erythema  and  urticaria.  When  the  action  of  the  iodine  is  contin- 
ued; these  eruptions  take  the  character  of  prurigo,  or  of  eczema.  These  af- 
fections of  the  skin  occur  at  the  same  time  with  cerebral  disorders  of  no  impor- 
tance, but  which  sometimes  disturb  both  the  patient  when  he  is  nervous,  and 
13 
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the  physician  when  he  does  not  understand  the  limit  to  the  medicines  which 
he  uses.  There  is  at  first  cephalalgia  ordinarily  frontal,  with  shooting  pains 
in  the  eyes  and  ears,  sometimes  tinnitus  and  transient  loss  of  sight.  These 
cerebral  disorders,  which  we  have  never  seen  go  so  far  as  delirium  or  con- 
vulsion, may,  however,  resemble  a  kind  of  intoxication  which  M.  Lugol 
has  named  iodic  intoxication.  The  secretion  of  the  urine  is  ordinarily  in- 
creased, unless  there  is  profuse  perspiration,  in  which  case  the  quantity  of 
urine  is  even  less  than  usual. 

The  absorption  of  iodine  is  inconceivably  rapid.  "In  a  very  short  time 
after  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,"  says  Wallace,  "you  may 
detect  its  presence  in  the  urine.  In  a  dog  poisoned  by  iodine,  O'Shaugnessy 
detected  it  in  the  urine,  four  minutes  after  ingestion.  The  celerity  with 
which  the  urine  ceases  to  manifest  traces  of  iodine  as  soon  as  it  is  omitted, 
is  not  less  remarkable.  Generally,  however  great  may  be  the  quantity  of 
iodide  of  potassium  which  the  patient  has  taken,  whatever  may  be  the  de- 
gree of  saturation  of  the  urine,  after  omitting  the  remedy  a  few  days,  only 
a  slight  trace  of  it  remains ;  but  this  will  continue  to  be  perceptible  for 
several  days  more.  These  facts  show  that  iodide  of  potassium  leaves  the 
economy  with  as  much  rapidity  as  it  enters  it.  The  venal  secretion  is  not 
the  only  emunctory  which  discharges  the  iodine.  While  administering  this 
substance  to  a  nurse,  it  has  been  found  in  her  milk,  and  in  the  urine  of  the 
child  she  was  nursing.  You  always  detect  it  in  the  saliva,  and  I  have  de- 
tected its  presence  in  the  tears  of  many  patients  affected  with  iritis,  with 
epiphora."  These  experiments  had  already  been  made  by  doctor  Wcehler, 
in  1826.  "  I  gave  to  a  bitch,  suckling  her  pups,"  says  this  author,  "  four  grains 
of  iodine  dissolved  in  alcohol  upon  a  piece  of  bread.  Five  hours  after,  one 
of  the  pups  died.  Iodine  could  be  discovered  not  only  in  the  curdled  milk 
contained  in  the  stomach  of  the  puppy,  but  also  very  distinctly  in  its  urine. 
This  experiment  demonstrated  the  passage  of  the  iodine  into  the  milk,  and 
into  the  urine." 

Sometime  before  these  experiments,  M.  Wcehler  had  seen  Tiedemann  and 
Gmelin  prove  the  presence  of  iodine  in  the  urine  of  a  horse,  to  which  they 
had  given  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  containing  an  ounce  of  iodine. 

More  recently,  M.  Eugene  Peligot  has  repeated  some  of  these  experi- 
ments upon  she-asses,  and  shown  that  their  milk  evidently  contains  iodine, 
when  they  have  been  compelled  to  take  sufficient  quantities  of  this  drug. 

It  is  very  surprising,  then,  to  find  M.  Martin  Solon  doubting  the  passage 
of  iodine  into  the  secretions,  and  that  after  an  experiment,  which,  performed 
as  he  describes  it,  ought  not  to  succeed. 

The  following  is  the  proceeding  of  Wcehler  to  detect  iodine  in  the  urine. 
Iodine,  he  says,  is  present  in  the  urine  only  as  hydriodic  acid,  so  that  starch 
will  not  take  the  blue  color  till  the  hydrogen  is  removed.  Chlorine  does  not 
accomplish  this,  because  even  a  slight  excess  of  this  agent  seizes  upon  the  iodine 
which  has  been  set  free,  and  transforms  it  to  iodic  acid,  which  has  no  reac- 
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tion  upon  starch.  The  best  method  of  detecting  iodine,  is  to  put  into  the 
urine  a  little  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  and  a  small  piece  of  starch,  and  to 
drop  carefully  upon  both  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass,  a  drop  of  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid.  By  this  method  the  starch  becomes  violet,  frequently,  in 
a  few  minutes. 

The  following  is  Wallace's  method:  Ke  puts  a  little  of  the  urine  in  a 
tube,  and  adds  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  He  then  throws  in  a 
small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  starch,  and  afterwards,  one  or  two  drops  of 
a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  At  the  instant  of  adding  the  chloride 
of  lime,  the  fluid  takes  a  more  or  less  deep  blue  color ;  but  if  we  add  the 
chloride  in  excess,  the  blue  color  disappears  and  the  fluid  becomes  clear. 

But  this  will  suffice  for  this  chemical  discussion,  which  has  led  us  some- 
what away  from  our  subject.  Let  us  return  to  the  effects  of  a  long  con- 
tinued use  of  iodine.  After  iodine  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  have  been 
given  some  days,  the  appetite  increases  decidedly,  and  the  digestive  func- 
tions are  performed  unusually  well.  These  effects,  sometimes  very  marked, 
strikingly  contrast  with  those  of  some  of  the  other  alteratives,  mercury  and 
arsenic  for  example,  the  influence  of  which  is  manifested  usually  by  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effects.  Constipation  accompanies  the  increase  of  the 
appetite.  Diarrhcea  and  anorexia  have  been  observed  in  persons  whose  di- 
gestive tube  was  in  a  bad  state  before  the  administration  of  the  remedy  ;  but 
such  accidents  are  very  rare. 

Salivation  has  also  been  observed.  M.  Wallace,  from  whom  we  borrow 
much  of  these  details,  has  twice  seen  saliva.ion  supervene  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  be  obliged  to  discontinue  the  use  oi'  the  Jruj:.  We  have  once  ob- 
served it  ourselves. 

Under  certain  circumstances  there  comes  on  a  trouble  of  the  throat  which 
some  patients  bear  with  difficulty,  and  which  is  the  prelude  of  divers  trou- 
•les  in  the  digestive  tube.  This  pain  in  the  throat  is  to  a  certain  degree  the 
ldex  of  iodic  saturation. 

Wakefulness  is  also  one  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  continued  ad- 
ministration of  iodine,  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe. 
Wallace  noticed  also  a  considerable  flow  from  the  nostrils,  and  a  malaise 
which  extended  to  the  forehead. 

In  women,  iodine  affects  menstruation,  causing  almost  constantly  an  in- 
crease of  the  flow,  and  in  some,  real  hemorrhages.  These  effects  we  have 
ourselves  observed  a  great  number  of  times,  and  we  shall  note  below  to 
what  therapeutic  consequences  they  have  led  Brera,  and  some  other  practi- 
tioners. 

We  must  now  notice  some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  iodine.  Its  friends  and  its  enemies  have  both  gone  beyond  the 
truth.  The  former  have  maintained  that  this  heroic  drug  could  never  injure  ; 
the  latter  think  that  it  may  cause  very  serious  affections.  If  we  credit 
Jahn,  the  long  continued  use  of  iodine  in  large  doses,  produces  at  first  a 
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considerable  pining  away  ;  the  skin  becomes  clammy  and  dirty,  the  urine  Las 
a  colored  pellicle  ;  the  stools  are  more  frequent  and  more  yellow  ;  the  semen 
is  more  abundant,  as  are  also  the  menses ;  the  blood  becomes  more  liquid, 
the  digestion  is  impaired,  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  increased.  If  it  is 
persisted  in,  fever  follows,  the  glands  waste  away,  nervous  phthisis  super- 
venes. 

Wallace,  a  great  partisan  of  iodine,  has  seen  during  the  use  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  large  doses  in  three  patients,  symptoms  of  acute  pleurisy, 
which  he  himself  attributed  to  the  drug.  He  cites  also  the  case  of  a  patient 
who  after  the  inconsiderate  use  of  iodine,  was  seized  with  tremblings  and  oscil- 
latory movements  of  the  eyes,  symptoms  already  noticed  by  doctor  John  de 
Meiningen,  cited  by  Wallace. 

But,  as  the  latter  has  well  observed,  and  also  Zink,  this  wasting  of  the 
mammary  gland,  of  the  testicles,  of  the  cellular  tissue,  of  the  different  par- 
enchymas, these  nervous  accidents  are  extremely  rare,  and  scarcely  ever 
does  a  physician  in  the  course  of  a  long  practice,  have  occasion  to  observe 
more  than  one  or  two  similar  facts.  Besides,  the  testimony  of  Baup,  of 
Carro,  of  Richond,  sufficiently  vindicate  iodine  from  the  exaggerated  impu- 
tations to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

It  is  with  iodine  as  with  mercury.  If  this  latter  drug  is  given  impru- 
dently, it  may  cause  serious  evils;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  striking  out  from 
the  catalogue  of  the  materia  medica  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
useful  agents.  So  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  some  constitutions  which  do 
not  bear  small  doses  of  iodine,  but  these  cases  are  rare  ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  most  robust  individuals  may.  when  the  drug  is  administered  imprudently, 
experience  most  serious  results — the  blame,  however,  should  be  given  to  the 
physician  and  not  to  the  drug. 

Toxical  action.  When  the  quantity  of  iodine  given  has  passed  certain 
limits,  it  produces  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  disorders  similar  to  those 
caused  by  irritant  poisons.  Inliarnmation,  ulceration,  and  sometimes  gangrene 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  This  poisoning  has, 
moreover,  a  combination  of  symptoms— those  which  result  from  the  irritant 
action  of  the  substance  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  those  which  are 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  poison.  These  latter  are  delirium,  an  ex- 
citement similar  to  intoxication — a  feeling  of  oppression.  Injected  into  the 
veins,  it  produces  death  almost  as  speedily  as  cyanhydric  acid,  without  doubt 
from  its  effect  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

Therapeutic  action  of  iodine  and  its  compounds.  It  is  to  Coindet  of 
Geneva,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  iodine  into  the  materia 
medica.  Courtois,  who  discovered  iodine,  and  those  who  after  him  exam- 
ined this  substance  chemically,  having  found  iodine  in  burnt  sponge,  an  em- 
pirical remedy  evidently  useful  in  goitre,  believed  that  the  iodine  was  the 
useful  part  of  this  substance,  and  administered  the  tincture  both  internally 
and  externally  to  patients  with  goitre.    His  success  was  beyond  his  expec- 
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tatiori9,  and  in  a  few  months  he  had  been  able  to  collect  sufficient  facts  to 
make  public  the  results  of  his  experiments.  From  that  time,  iodine  took 
rank  among  the  therapeutic  agents  ;  and  while  Brera  at  Padua,  repeated  on 
a  large  scale  the  experiments  of  Coindet — Biett,  at  Paris,  tried  the  combina- 
tion of  iodine  and  mercury  in  chronic  venereal  diseases,  and  the  iodides  of 
mercury  took  an  important  place  in  medicine.  Since  then,  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  observations  have  been  added  to  those  above  cited,  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  iodine  is  now  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the  best  known  drugs. 

We  will  first  consider  the  therapeutic  applications  which  result  from  the 
alterative  use  of  the  remedy,  and  afterward  some  other  therapeutic  indica- 
tions which  iodine  fills. 

Goitre.  It  was  at  first  as  a  remedy  for  goitre,  as  we  have  above  said, 
that  Coindet  used  iodine.  From  the  commencement  of  its  use,  he  cured 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a  hundred  patients,  whose  treatment  M.  Coster  ob- 
served. Brera  published  results  which  though  not  so  brilliant  as  those  of 
which  Coster  speaks,  did  not  the  less  confirm  the  opinion  of  Coindet.  Janson 
of  Lyons,  Angelot,  and  many  others  whose  names  and  experiments  may  be 
found  in  the  excellent  compilation  of  M.  Bayle,  (Bibliotheque  therap.  t.  1.) 
make  statements  similar  to  those  of  Coindet,  Coster  and  Brera.  However, 
it  is  far  from  being  the  case  that  in  London  or  Paris  and  in  some  of  the 
large  cities  of  Germany,  iodine  has  been  as  useful  in  the  treatment  of  goitre 
as  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  This  is  for  certain  reasons  which  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out. 

There  is  between  the  goitre  of  the  Alps  and  of  Paris,  for  example,  a 
great  difference — a  difference  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  anatomical  les- 
ions which  autopsy  reveals.  L'Eveille.  Eymery,  Fodere  and  Itard,  have 
established  the  fact  that  goitre,  contracted  in  a  mountainous  country,  is 
cured  simply  by  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  a  country  where  it  is  not 
endemic ;  and  Itard  saw  at  Lausanne,  a  boarding  school  for  English  children? 
where  almost  all  the  pupils  were  affected  with  goitre,  but  for  which  no  med- 
icine was  given,  because  it  was  known  that  a  return  to  their  country  sufficed 
to  effect  a  cure. 

This  goitre  is  only  a  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, is  cured  with  facility.  There  is.  then,  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  re- 
sults of  Coindet,  of  Brera,  of  Janson,  and  of  Angelot,  who  made  their  ob- 
servations in  countries  where  bronchocele  is  endemic.  But  the  bronchocele 
which  is  observed  in  Paris  and  in  other  countries,  is  not  in  general  a  simple 
development  of  the  thyroid  body,  but  a  scirrhus.  encephaloid,  tuberculous, 
osseous,  tophacious,  cartilaginous  or  cystous  degeneration  of  the  organ  ;  and 
we  should  not  then  be  surprised  that  iodine  does  not  succeed  so  well,  and  even 
that  it  sometimes  does  harm  by  hastening  the  purulent  discharge  from  these 
various  morbid  growths.  Too  frequently  in  therapeutics,  accusations  of 
falsehood  are  bandied  about,  when  the  whole  difficulty  is,  that  the  remedy 
has  not  been  applied  to  the  same  disease. 
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Several  empirical  remedies  for  goitre,  burnt  sponge,  the  ashes  of  fucus 
vesiculosus  praised  by  Russell  under  the  name  of  vegetable  aethiops,  and 
the  powder  of  Sensy,  which  Guibourt  and  Gendrin  have  analyzed,  owe 
their  therapeutic  properties  to  the  iodine,  which  they  contain  in  greater  or 
less  proportion. 

Scrofula.  The  usefulness  of  iodine  in  goitre  which  the  common  opinion 
of  pathologists  ranks,  we  believe  erroneously,  among  the  strumous  affections, 
induced  Coindet  and  Brera  to  try  the  same  means  in  other  forms  of  scrofula, 
the  swelling  and  ulceration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  tabes  mes- 
enterica,  white  swelling,  &c,  &c.  Afterward,  Sablairolles,  Benaben,  Gaird- 
ner,  Manson  and  many  others,  an  analysis  of  whose  labors  will  be  found  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Medicale  of  Bayle,  also  praised  the  use  of  iodine  in  scro- 
fula. But  Lugol,  physician  of  Saint  Louis'  Hospital,  is  certainly  the  one 
who  has  done  most  to  popularize  the  use  of  iodine  in  scrofulous  diseases. 
He  published  in  1828,  a  first  memoir  upon  the  subject,  in  which  he  made 
known  the  happy  effects  of  iodine  baths  which  he  had  employed  from  pref- 
erence. Of  one  hundred  and  nine  scrofulous  patients  treated  in  the  space 
of  six  months  by  iodine  alone,  and  under  the  unfavorable  circumstances  in 
which  hospital  patients  are  usually  found,  thirty-six  were  cured,  and  thirty 
improved  decidedly.  The  results  announced  by  Lugol  have  been,  with  rea- 
son, taxed  with  exaggeration  ;  and  although  we  cannot  deny  the  happy  in- 
fluence of  iodine  in  scrofula,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  cachectic  subjects, 
and  when  the  bones  are  much  diseased,  iodine  is  in  general  as  powerless  as 
other  therapeutic  means.  However,  we  cannot  call  in  question  the  happy 
influence  of  iodine  upon  the  disease  at  its  commencement,  an  influence  de- 
monstrated by  Brera,  by  Benaben,  &c. 

When  the  lymphatic  glands  are  not  converted  into  tuberculous  matter,  it 
is  true  that  after  the  inflammatory  period  has  passed,  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal use  of  iodine  ordinarily  produces  a  more  rapid  resolution  than  other 
therapeutic  means  ;  the  same  is  true  of  articular  swellings  when  not  accom- 
panied with  tubercular  degenerations  which  determine  the  result,  and  when 
moreover  the  lungs  are  not  filled  with  tubercles. 

We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  in  silence  the  curious  instances  of  cure  of 
caries  of  the  vertebra,  reported  by  Patterson,  of  Dublin.  This  practitioner 
has  reported  three  cases,  of  which  the  following  is  an  analysis  : 

Case  1st,  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  who  had  one  vertebra  already  com- 
pletely destroyed.  He  gave  him  five  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  three 
times  a  day,  and  he  was  cured  in  two  months. 

Case  2d.  A  woman  of  twenty-six  years  had  a  lumbar  gibbosity,  an  ab- 
scess from  congestion  in  the  groin,  hectic  fever,  &c,  &c.  She  took  ten  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  iodine  three  times  a  day,  and  was  cured  after  three  months 
of  treatment. 

Case  3d.  A  young  girl  had  for  several  years  a  projection  of  the  vertebrae 
with  numbness  of  the  limbs.  The  use  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  cured  her  in 
a  few  months. 
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We  have  ourselves  given  the  tincture  of  iodine  in  one  case  only,  in  the 
circumstances  described  by  Patterson.  This  was  to  a  man  of  forty-five 
years,  who  had  caries  of  the  vertebra  with  abscess  by  congestion.  Cauter- 
ization of  the  lumbar  region  and  the  use  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  for  six 
months,  (thirty  drops  a  day,)  caused  the  disease  to  remain  stationary  for  two 
years.  The  patient  died  several  years  after.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  this 
case  whether  the  amendment  was  due  to  the  cauterization  or  to  the  iodine. 

Various  tumors.  What  we  have  before  said  of  scrofulous  tumors,  is 
equally  applicable  to  scirrhus  tumors.  We  can,  without  doubt,  hope  for  the 
resolution  of  these  tumors  when  degeneration  has  not  taken  place,  and  the 
diathesis  is  not  formed,  but  when  cancer  is  clearly  developed,  we  cannot,  un- 
fortunately, hope  for  a  cure.  It  is  certain  that  we  can  place  very  little  con- 
fidence in  the  cases  of  cure  of  cancer  reported  by  various  authors,  and  cited 
by  Bayle  in  his  "  therapeutic  library."  The  experiments  of  Gendrin  show 
the  cause  of  the  supposed  success  obtained  by  the  authors  to  whom  we  al- 
lude. He  allows  that  cancerous  tumors  appear  to  improve  under  the  influ- 
ence of  iodine,  as  also  by  compression,  by  the  excitants  frequently  applied 
to  the  skin,  and  by  different  alteratives.  It  is  because  there  are,  in  a  can- 
cerous tumor,  two  distinct  elements — the  cancer,  which  no  known  medication 
can  modify,  and  surrounding  it,  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue 
which  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  ordinary  inflammations  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  which  may  for  this  reason  be  cured  by  the  use  of  resolvants. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  cases  where  there  was  little  hope  of  cure, 
frictions,  with  strong  ointment  of  iodide  of  lead,  lotions  of  tincture  of  iodine 
upon  the  abdomen,  applying  at  the  same  time  cataplasms  of  cicuta,  have 
brought  about  the  resolution  of  numerous  mesenteric  tumors,  which  had 
caused  serous  effusion  into  the  abdomen,  for  which  tapping  had  been  several 
times  tried.  Two  such  cases  have  already  occurred  in  our  practice  at  the 
Xecker  hospital,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  hereafter  others  will  be  classed 
with  them. 

Ovarian  Cysts.  Thompson,  (Elements  of  Mat.  Med.  and  therap.)  with 
the  design  of  increasing  absorption  in  ovarian  cysts,  and  thus  causing  a  con- 
traction of  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  cyst,  and  consequently  curing  the  tu- 
mor, or  causing  it  to  remain  stationary,  administered  iodine,  in  large  doses,  to 
women  thus  affected.  Of  five  patients  treated  in  this  way,  three  were  cur- 
ed. In  this  case,  the  tincture  of  iodine  which  was  used,  was  given  in  the 
dose  of  sixty  drops,  three  times  a  day.  If  similar  facts  should  multiply, 
Thompson  will  have  rendered  an  immense  service  to  therapeutics,  by 
furnishing  to  practitioners  a  useful  remedy  for  a  disease  which  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  grave,  but  which  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  cure. 

Hydrocele.  The  resolvant  effect  of  iodine  has  been  recently  experimented 
upon  by  Ricord,  in  the  treatment  of  hydrocele.  He  used  the  tincture  of 
iodine  diluted  with  distilled  water,  and  applied  to  the  tumor  by  compresses 
dipped  in  it,  in  which  the  tumor  is  enveloped.    The  following  are  the  differ- 
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ent  decrees  of  strength  which  he  used,  viz. :  to  three  ounces  of  distilled 
\\  ater,  one,  two,  three  and  six  drachms  of  the  tincture  of  iodine.  In  pa- 
tients whose  skin  is  very  delicate  and  the  epidermis  thin,  the  weakest  solu- 
tion is  sufficient.  When  there  is  less  sensitiveness  and  more  hardness  of  the 
tissues,  the  quantity  of  the  tincture  is  increased.  It  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  medicine  should  do  good,  that  the  patient  should  have  a  decided  sen- 
sation of  heat,  but  endurable,  aud  that  without  burning  or  vesication,  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum  should  become  brown,  the  epidermis  should  be  parched 
and  form  scales,  which,  on  being  detached,  leave  ai  greasy  surface.  When 
these  results  are  not  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
the  tincture  of  iodine,  but  when  these  effects  are  produced,  the  same  degree 
of  concentration  should  be  used,  applying  the  compresses  wet  with  it  twice 
a  day.  If  pain  cornea  on,  the  treatment  must  be  suspended  several  days, 
and  then  resumed  and  continued  till  the  hydrocele  has  disappeared.  This 
treatment  usually  requires  a  month.  It  is  probably  for  the  same  purpose 
that  Martin  Solon  advises  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  to  the 
abdomen  to  remove  effusions  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  doubtless  some 
physicians  will  try  the  same  means  in  effusions  into  the  pleura,  the  pericar- 
dium and  the  articulations. 

But  injections  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  have  latterly  been  extolled  by  Vel- 
peau,  Oppenheim,  Martin,  O'Brien,  and  many  others.  Without  determining 
the  preference  to  be  given  to  the  tincture  of  iodine  over  alcohol  and  the  warm 
wines,  we  will  say  that  this  means  has  been  followed  by  evident  success,  and 
will  leave  this  still  mooted  question  to  be  settled  by  the  surgeons.  The 
mixture  employed  for  this  purpose,  varies  from  one  fifth  to  one  half  tincture. 
It  is  usually  mixed  with  distilled  water. 

Dropsy  of  the  articular  and  tendinous  bursa  mucosce.  M.  Cabissol,  a 
surgeon  in  the  navy,  lauds  the  use  of  iodine  as  very  efficacious  in  this  dis- 
ease, having  seen  a  large  number  of  cases  in  the  service  of  M.  Reynaud  in 
the  hospital  at  Tulon. 

M.  Reynaud  considers  iodine  a  much  more  active  agent  than  the  usual 
resoivaots,  and  that  it  has  not  the  inconveniences  of  other  modes  of  treat- 
ment. A  long  time  before,  Velpeau  and  Ricord  employed  the  tincture 
of  iodine  in  cases  of  hydrocele,  they  used  it  at  the  Marine  Hospital  at 
Tulon.  in  dropsy  of  the  bursa?  mucosa3.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  they 
obtained  the  complete  resolution  of  old  and  large  hygromas,  and  for  nine 
years  they  have  never  met  with  any  accident,  or  failed  of  success  with  this 
treatment.    This  is  their  mode  of  proceedure. 

If  the  tumor  is  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  neighboring  parts,  this  is 
treated  appropriately.  When  this  is  removed,  the  patient  is  subjected  to  a 
strict  diet,  the  member  is  placed  at  perfect  rest,  and  morning  and  evening, 
or  three  times  a  day,  two  drachms  of  ointment  composed  of  two  drachms  of 
iodide  of  potassium  to  an  ounce  of  lard,  is  rubbed  in.  After  this  friction,  the 
part  is  covered  with  a  large  flax  seed  poultice.    Some  experiments  with  the 
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iodide  of  lead,  tend  to  show  that  this  salt  is  still  more  active  than  the  iodide 
of  potassium.  After  a  few  days,  the  skin  at  first  yellow,  then  brown,  becomes 
puckered  and  tanned,  and  drops  off  in  scales.  The  tumor  becomes  soft,  di- 
viding at  first  into  several  lobules,  and  soon  disappears  entirely.  There  re- 
mains then  only  a  little  thickening  which  soon  disappears  under  the  same 
frictions,  so  that  on  the  termination  of  this  treatment,  the  part  is  restored  to 
its  normal  state.    The  mean  -duration  of  this  treatment  is  fifteen  days. 

M.  Cabissol  cites  eleven  cases  which  fully  establish  the  success  of  the 
treatment,  and  the  decided  superiority  of  iodine  to  other  resolvents  in  dropsy 
of  the  bursas  mucosa:. 

Syphilis.  The  powerful  alterative  action  of  iodine  and  its  influence  upon 
nutrition  suggested  the  thought  that  it  might  be  administered  with  advan- 
tage in  the  treatment  of  constitutional  syphilis.  For  several  years,  the 
iodide  of  mercury  was  used  as  an  antisyphilitic,  and  experience  had  shown 
that  it  was  especially  beneficial  in  chronic  venereal  diseases.  Should  the 
marked  success  obtained  by  this  new  means  be  attributed  to  the  mercury 
alone,  or  to  the  iodine,  or  to  the  combination  of  these  two  agents  ?  Wallace, 
of  Dublin,  has  decided  this  question,  and  shown  that  iodine  is  as  useful  as 
mercury  in  the  treatment  of  constitutional  syphilis.  Of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  patients  treated,  six  had  iritis,  six  had  enlargement  of  the  testicle, 
ten  had  various  diseases  of  the  bones  and  articulations,  ninety-seven  had 
cutaneous  syphilides,  20  had  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
nose  and  throat;  and  finally,  iodine  was  given  to  three  pregnant  women 
with  the  design  of  preserving  the  foetus  from  the  syphilitic  infection.  The 
preparation  which  he  used  is  the  mixtura  hydi'iodafis  potassts,  which  con- 
tains two  drachms  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  eight  ounces  of  distilled 
water.  Adults  took  of  this  mixture  a  table  spoonful  four  times  a  day,  which 
would  be  two  fluid  ounces,  that  is.  half  a  drachm  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

We  tried  Wallace's  method  in  1835,  at  Paris,  and  confirmed  its  good  re- 
sults ;  but  M.  Ricord,  at  the  head  of  the  venereal  hospital,  repeated  these 
experiments  on  a  large  scale,  and  placed  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  same 
rank  as  mercury,  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  diseases.  He  has  recourse 
to  this  drug  in  what  he  calls  the  tertiary  disease.  This,  according  to  him,  is 
the  class  of  symptoms  which  yield  on  using  iodide  of  potassium  ;  deep  tu- 
bercles of  the  skin — tubercles  of  the  cellular  tissue,  vulgarly  known  as 
gummy  tumors— periostitis — caries — exostosis — pains  in  the  bones,  &c,  &e. 

The  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  which  M.  Ricord  uses,  are  much  larger 
than  those  which  Wallace  advises.  He  commences  with  15  grains  a  day  in 
a  potion,  and  goes  up  to  one  drachm  Avithout  any  evil  results.  M.  Bullock 
has  also  published  cases  which  confirm  the  observations  of  Wallace,  Ricord 
and  ourselves. 

Before  iodine  was  used  for  syphilis,  Girtanner  gave  burnt  sponge  for 
venereal  ulcers  of  the  throat.    In  1821,  Martini,  of  Lubec,  conceived  the 
idea  of  substituting  iodine  for  burnt  sponge  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic* 
14 
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chancers  of  the  pharynx,  from  the  example  of  Coindet,  who  had  so  happily 
made  this  substitution  for  goitre.  Since  then,  he  has  many  times  given  iodine, 
and  iodine  alone,  in  this  grave  symptom  of  syphilis,  and  praises  its  effects. 
Doctor  Henry  Gouraud  tells  us  that  he  has  used  this  same  remedy  with  suc- 
cess in  chronic  anginas  which  had  not  a  syphilitic  origin.  We  have  our- 
selves, several  times,  in  the  same  circumstances,  had  success  with  this  rem- 
edy, which  we  had  not  had  with  other  means. 

In  1824,  Richond  published  in  the  "Archives  Generates  de  Medicine"  a 
very  curious  memoir  on  the  use  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  in  the  treatment  of 
Menorrhagia  and  venereal  buboes.  For  Menorrhagia,  he  gave  this  prepar- 
ation in  doses  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  drops,  morning  and 
evening,  in  mucilaginous  potions,  which  the  patient  takes  at  a  single  draught. 
He  graduates  the  doses  in  the  following  manner :  First  day,  fifteen  drops  in 
the  morning ;  second  day,  twenty-five  ;  third  day,  thirty.  He  then  begins 
to  give  in  addition,  fifteen  drops  at  evening,  and  increases  it  to  thirty  drops 
morning  and  evening.  He  continues  this  dose  three  or  four  days,  and  if  no 
symptoms  of  gastric  irritation  appear,  he  prescribes  forty  and  even  fifty 
drops  morning  and  evening.  He  previously  allays  inflammation  of  the  ure- 
thra by  the  application  of  leeches.  According  to  the  cases  published  by  Rich- 
ond. the  mean  duration  of  the  treatment  appears  to  be  about  thirty  days. 
When  iodine  is  inefficacious,  he  gives  copaiba,  which  according  to  him  then 
acts  much  more  beneficially. 

The  treatment  of  buboes  by  iodine,  suggested  by  Richond,  is  purely  local. 
After  having  allayed  the  inflammation  developed  in  the  lymphatic  gland  he 
uses  friction  upon  the  tumor  five  or  six  times  a  day,  for  several  minutes, 
with  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  tincture,  either  pure  or  rubbed  up  with  lard, 
or  suspended  in  oil. 

When  the  friction  is  carefully  attended  to,  the  decrease  of  the  tumor, 
Richond  says,  is  commonly  perceptible  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days  and  a 
cure  is  effected  in  eight  or  ten. 

The  results  obtained  by  Richond  are  brilliant,  and  we  could  desire  that 
all  those  who  have  repeated  his  experiments  had  been  as  successful. 

If  it  is  indisputable  that  iodide  of  potassium  renders  as  important  service 
in  constitutional  syphilis  as  mercury,  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  those  two  heroic  remedies,  has  an  immense  therapeutic  power. 
Experience  has  decided  this  matter.  The  protiodide  of  mercury,  tried  on  a 
large  scale,  at  first  by  Biett,  and  afterwards  by  the  rest  of  the  profession, 
and  the  iodhydrargyrate  of  iodide  of  potassium  (the  double  iodide  of  mer- 
cury and  potassium)  suggested  by  Puche.  have  now  a  very  high  reputation 
in  venereal  diseases.  These  two  preparations  are  given  in  pills,  in  the  dose 
of  from  J  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half,  with  a  little  opium  to  prevent 
irritation. 

Amenorrhea.  The  increase  of  the  menstrual  flow,  when  this  drug  is  admin- 
istered for  anyaffection.  induced  Brera  to  use  it  in  amenorrhea.     The  cases 
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which  he  reports  in  the  Saggio  Clinico  are  no  more  conclusive  than  those 
of  Coindet  and  Sabiairolles.  We  have  ourselves  tried  this  therapeutic 
agent  in  amenorrhea,  with  results  somewhat  analagous  to  those  of  Brera. 
In  pursuing  our  experiments  for  several  years,  we  have  found  the  following 
indications  for  the  administration  of  iodine  in  amenorrhea. 

In  chlorotic  girls,  iodine  has  no  influence  unless  iron  has  been  first  given  ; 
but  when  the  blood  is  reconstituted,  the  administration  of  iodine  evidently 
increases  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  causes  it  to  appear  sooner  than  if  left 
to  nature.  With  women  who  have  considerable  color,  when  the  menses  are 
scanty  and  attended  with  pain,  iodine,  it  is  true,  increases  the  discharge  of 
blood,  but  it  at  the  same  time  increases  the  intensity  of  the  pains,  and  some- 
times causes  metritis.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  beneficial  in  women  of 
a  good  degree  of  color,  whose  menstrual  discharge  is  small,  but  unattended 
with  uterine  pains.  In  amenorrhea  proper,  and  in  dysmenorrhea,  it  is  well 
to  continue  the  use  of  iodine  for  a  long  time.  For  two  or  three  months, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  should  be  given  every  day,  or  a 
table  spoonful  of  Wallace's  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium,  of  which  we 
have  before  spoken. 

Leucorrkea.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  preparation  which  so  evi- 
dently excites  the  menstrual  flow,  has  been  suggested  by  Brera,  Ginielle 
and  Sabiairolles,  in  the  treatment  of  leucorrhea.  We  cannot  explain  the 
use  of  iodine  here  any  better  than  in  Menorrhagia.  M.  Pierquin  has  em- 
ployed with  success  in  the  same  affection,  the  iodide  of  iron. 

Mercurial  salivation.  Doctor  Knod  published  some  years  since  in  Hufe- 
land's  Journal,  the  discovery  which  he  had  made  that  iodine  possessed  the 
power  of  putting  a  stop  to  salivation.  Kluge  has  adopted  this  method  with 
the  greatest  success  with  seventeen  patients  in  the  Charity  Hospital  of  Ber- 
lin. The  pain  and  the  swelling  of  the  glands  and  the  salivation  ceased  in 
four  or  six  days  after  the  administration  of  the  iodine,  and  at  the  same  time 
syphilitic  ulcers  have  not  been  delayed  in  their  cure.  The  dose  has  been 
one  and  a  half  grains  a  day,  and  it  has  been  carried  by  degrees  to  three 
grains.    The  following  is  the  formula  used  : 

R.    Iodini  gra.  iv. 

Vini  Spiriti        l*§ij.    dissolve  et  adde. 

Aquae  Canella?  fgijss. 

Syr.  Simp.  f§ss. 
Dose.    At  first,  £  teaspoonful,  and  afterwards,  a  whole  teaspoonful  four 
times  a  day. 

Diseases  of  the  skin.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  action  of  iodides  of 
mercury  considered  as  mercurial  preparations  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  skin.  They  act,  without  doubt,  as  local  irritants,  and  by  peculiar  alterative 
properties.  In  certain  cutaneous  diseases — those  which  are  connected  with  a 
scrofulous  constitution,  and  those  which  are  accompanied  by  engorgement 
of  the  skin  and  tuberculous  swellings,  the  iodides  of  mercury  are  particu- 
larly indicated. 
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Here  is  a  mixed  therapeutic  action,  and  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
to  impute  the  happy  issue  of  the  treatment  to  the  iodine  or  the  mercury.  But 
ointments  made  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  have  been 
very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  herpes,  psoriasis  and  porrigo. 

Doctor  Yott  has  used  the  following  ointment,  which  he  says  is  very  effi- 
cacious in  the  treatment  of  porrigo: 

R.    Sulph.  iodidi.     gra.  vij. 

Adepis  5j.  M. 

Rub  upon,  the  head  night  and  morning. 

The  proportion  of  iodide  of  sulphur  may  be  gradually  increased  to  half 
an  ounce.  He  speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  the  combined  vapors  of  sulphur 
and  iodine  in  chrome  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes.  The  analogy  in  texture  led  physi- 
cians to  try  the  preparations  of  iodine  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membranes.  Thus,  M.  Hanelle,  in  the  second  stage  of  Egyptian  ophthal- 
mia, drops  upon  the  conjunctiva  a  solution  of  iodine  in  distilled  water.  The 
following  is  his  formula : 

R.    Iodini  gra.  jss. 

Potass,  iodidi.        gra.  j. 
Aq.  distill.  f§j.  M. 

Gout.  G.endrin  praises  highly  the  internal  and  external  use  of  iodine  in 
the  treatment  of  gout.  He  affirms  that  in  most  cases  iodine  puts  an  end  in 
a  few  days  to  the  most  severe  attacks  of  acute  gout.  Neither  does  he  neg- 
lect this  remedy  in  chronic  gout,  whether  he  desires  to  resolve  nodes  and 
tophaceous  concretions,  or  to  modify  the  general  condition.  Valentin  of 
Nancy,  had  before  advised  the  use  of  burnt  sponge  in  gout. 

Nervous  diseases.  What  shall  be  said  upon  the  essays  of  Manson  on  the 
treatment  of  chorea  and  paralysis?  The  cases  reported  by  this  author  are 
not  without  interest,  but  in  truth,  they  are  far  from  conclusive. 

There  are  also  some  pretended  cures  of  phthisis  puimonalis  reported  by 
Berton.  It  is  not  that  the  internal  use  of  iodine  may  not  be  evidently  use- 
ful in  Menorrhagias  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  as  it  is  in  ca- 
tarrh of  the  urethra,  of  the  vagina  and  of  the  uterus  ;  it  is  not  that  the  in- 
spiration of  steam  charged  with  iodine,  may  not  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
treatment  of  laryngitis  and  certain  bronchial  affections,  as  we  have  ourselves 
proved  ;  but  this  is  far  from  curing  tubercles  of  the  lungs.  Some  physi- 
cians, as  unjustly  enemies  of  iodine  as  others  are  its  extravagant  admirers, 
have  pretended  with  little  reason,  that  the  long  continued  use  of  iodine  not 
only  would  not  cure  phthisis,  but  would  actually  produce  it. 

Although  it  may  not  be  legitimate  to  assimilate,  as  Dupuy  of  Alfort  has 
done,  chronic  glanders  of  horses  witli  tubercular  phthisis  in  man,  yet  the  or- 
dinary incurability  of  glanders  gives  some  value  to  the  case  reported  by 
Thompson,  and  should  induce  physicians  and  veterinary  surgeons  to  have 
recourse  to  iodine,  in  cases  where  their  art  seems  powerless  to  produce  bene- 
ficial modifications  in  the  state  of  a  part. 
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The  case  reported  by  Thompson,  is  as  follows  :  He  gave  to  a  horse  hav- 
ing the  glanders,  one  hundred  and  fifty  drops  of  strong  tincture  of  iodine  in 
water,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  This  treatment  was  continued  regularly 
for  six  weeks,  during  which  time  he  never  gave  less  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty  drops  a  day,  and  frequently  above  five  and  six  hundred.  The  benefi- 
cial effects  of  this  solution  became  evident  in  a  few  days,  and  at  the  end  of 
seven  weeks  the  animal  was  almost  completely  cured.  After  four  years 
there  had  been  no  relapse.  Was  it  the  glanders  ?  According  to  Dr. 
Thompson,  all  the  symptoms  were  well  marked. 

We  will  conclude  with  the  curious  fact  announced  by  Donne,  in  1829,  to 
wit,  that  the  tincture  of  iodine  is  the  best  remedy  in  poisoning  by  morphine, 
strychnine  and  the  other  vegetable  alkaloids.  In  these  circumstances  it  forms 
compounds,  according  to  M.  Donne,  which  are  harmless. 


CASE  OF  APHONIA  WITH  INTERMISSIONS. 
[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.} 

October  18.  Was  called  to  visit  a  woman  80  years  of  age,  or  thereabouts, 
who,  the  messenger  stated,  was  in  a  fit.  Found  her  speechless  ;  the  face 
drawn  strongly  to  the  left  side.  She  had  perfect  control  over  all  voluntary 
motion  excepting  those  concerned  in  articulation.  No  difficulty  in  degluti- 
tion or  respiration,  and  no  deviation  from  the  proper  direction  or  protrusion 
of  the  tongue.  Pulse,  80 — regular ;  tongue  covered  with  a  cream v  fur, 
overlaid  with  a  dark  stain  in  the  middle.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  she  recov- 
ered her  voice,  the  first  evidence  of  its  return  being  a  whisper.  On  inquiry 
learned  that  she  had  had  three  or  four  paroxysms  of  this  kind,  lasting  from 
five  to  ten  minutes,  with  intervals  of  four  or  five  hours.  A  cathartic,  and 
mustard  seed  poultices  to  the  nape  and  angle  of  the  jaw. 

October  19.  10>  A.  M.: — About  the  same.  Two  or  thiee  paroxysms,  va- 
rying somewhat  in  severity,  since  last  night.  Learned  incidentally,  that  she 
complained  of  soreness  in  a  few  straggling  teeth.  On  examination,  found 
one  stump  (that  of  the  first  incisor  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw.)  ex- 
cessively tender,  and  the  gum  swollen.  Extracted  it.  Infusion  of  valerian 
during  paroxysms.  5,  P.  M. — better — has  had  but  one  severe  paroxysm 
since  morning.    Continued  the  valerian. 

October  20. — Better.  The  paroxysms  have  become  so  slight  as  hardlv  to 
deserve  attention,  with  longer  intervals  between  each  one.  Continued  the 
valerian.  W.  A.  M. 
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BY   E.   H.   PARKER,  M.  D.,   CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Aug.  21,  1850.  Was  requested  to  take  charge  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  T.,  aged 
50,  of  Dumbarton.  Found  her  complaining  of  a  tumor  in  the  left  side,  ex- 
tending from  the  ribs  to  the  pelvis,  a  free  border  being  felt  near  the 
linea  alba  be}Tond  which  there  was  no  indication  of  it.  Posteriorly  it 
was  impossible  to  detect  any  limit  to  it,  but  over  the  ninth  and  tenth 
ribs,  there  was  a  circular  tumor,  somewhat  raised,  but  presenting  no  very 
distinctly  marked  outline.  There  was  dullness  over  the  region  of  the  left 
lung,  and  almost  no  auscultatory  evidence  of  the  passage  of  air  through  any 
part  of  the  lung.  Position  of  the  heart  normal.  There  was  constipation, 
but  little  appetite,  and  very  little  pain.  She  keeps  her  bed  most  of  the 
time,  because  of  a  feeling  of  weight  and  fatigue  on  rising.  Decubitus  on 
the  left  side — has  menstruated  regularly — left  leg  anasarcous — urine  scanty 
— pulse  110.    The  following  is  the  history  of  the  case  to  this  time. 

Some  time  in  March  last,  in  starting  to  run  a  short  distance  she  sprained 
her  left  side,  causing  a  pain  just  below  the  ribs,  which  was  especially  per- 
ceptible on  stooping  or  sneezing.  This  lasted  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  a 
plaster  which  was  applied  to  relieve  it  was  allowed  to  remain  for  a  month. 

Early  in  June,  she  was  seized  with  a  "  pleurisy  fever,"  which  was  relieved 
by  bleeding,  blistering,  &c,  though  a  slight  cough  remained.  At  the  same 
time  she  became  and  has  continued  to  be  very  costive,  her  bowels  moving 
only  by  the  use  of  cathartics.  For  a  week  she  took  no  physic,  and  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  pain,  which  she  described  as  similar  to  that  of  the  pleurisy. 
For  this  she  took  a  dose  of  blue  pill  which  operated  well,  and  relieved  her. 
After  this  she  again  got  up  and  about,  but  still  her  side  "  did  not  feel  right." 
Four  weeks  since,  she  was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  side,  and  "  all  over," 
but  still  kept  about.  At  this  time,  she  detected  the  tumor  in  the  side,  and  a 
few  days  afterward,  the  one  on  the  back. 

By  a  large  enema  the  bowels  were  thoroughly  evacuated,  and  afterwards 
easily  kept  in  a  regular  state  by  the  use  of  mild  laxatives. 

Aug.  24.  A  careful  exploration  of  the  tumor  was  again  made,  not  only 
externally  but  internally.  By  the  vagina  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the 
tumor.  The  uterus  was  healthy,  and  the  tumor  did  not  in  any  way  ap- 
p( sar  to  be  connected  with  that  or  the  ovaries.  A  rectum  tube  passed  per 
anum  could  be  introduced  but  six  inches,  striking  a  solid  body.  The  sub- 
stances which  passed  the  bowels  showed  clearly  that  there  was  no  diminu- 
tion of  their  calibre.  Patient  has  had  no  pain,  though  there  was  a  feeling 
of  weight  which  prevents  her  from  lying  on  the  right  side.  This  was  re- 
ferred entirely  to  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  Over  the  left  lung  there 
was  still  decided  flatness  on  percussion,  and  entire  absence  of  the  respira- 
tory murmur.    Puerile  respiration  in  the  right  lung.    The  heart  retained 
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its  normal  position.  No  prominence  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  res- 
piration is  hurried,  but  she  has  always  been  inclined  to  shortness  of  breath 
on  exercise.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  tendency  to  scrofula  or  cancer 
in  the  family,  and  there  were  none  of  the  peculiar  appearances  usually  de- 
nominated cancerous  diathesis. 

From  this  time  the  treatment  adopted,  and  that  with  the  concurrence  of 
able  counsel,  was  rather  palliative  than  remedial.  As  generous  diet  as  she 
would  relish,  was  allowed,  and  afterwards  tonics  and  stimulants.  When 
turns  of  faintness,  of  which  she  complained  more  and  more,  came  on,  she  in- 
haled with  benefit  chloric  ether.    Morphia  was  allowed  according  to  occasion. 

Sept.  11.  Found  Mrs.  T.  much  brighter;  her  pulse,  however,  the  same. 
On  examination  of  the  tumor,  I  found  that  I  could  now  communicate  a  de- 
cided movement  to  its  free  border  before  spoken  of,  near  the  linea  alba.  In 
reply  to  the  inquiry  how  she  did  the  answer  was  "strangely  better."  She 
had  perceived  that  the  tumor  was  now  moveable,  which  it  had  not  before 
been.  The  hope  that  this  was  an  indication  for  its  removal  by  operation,  of 
which  she  had  heard,  cheered  her  spirits. 

Four  days  after  sub  acute  inflammation  of  the  left  leg  supervened,  and 
she  rapidly  sank,  dying  on  the  21st,  about  a  month  from  the  time  I  first 
saw  her. 

Autopsy  36  hours  after  death,  gave  the  following  result.  In  some  par- 
ticulars, I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  made  it  more  exact,  but  circum- 
stances rendered  it  impossible : 

The  left  pleural  cavity  contained  between  two  and  three  quarts  of  fluid ; 
the  pleura  itself  being  of  a  dark  red  color,  in  some  places  arborescent,  in 
some  uniform.  False  membrane  stretched  across  the  cavity  in  different  di- 
rections near  the  diaphragm.  The  lung  was  forced  into  the  smallest  possi- 
ble space,  being  entirely  condensed,  but  no  tubercular  or  other  disease  was 
to  be  discovered.  Right  lung  healthy.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  omentum 
appeared  sloping  towards  the  tumor — of  a  dark  red  color  on  its  side  next 
the  tumor,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  intestines  and  peritoneum  of  the  ab- 
dominal walls,  it  was  in  a  few  places  adherent.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
appeared  healthy.  The  liver  was  large — forced  very  much  to  the  right 
side — pale,  but  no  organic  disease  could  be  detected.  Kidneys  were  pale — 
remarkably  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity — the  line  separating  the  cortical 
and  medullary  substance,  was  at  the  best,  indistinct.  Some  of  the  cones 
were  of  a  natural  redness,  on  this  account  appearing  more  distinct.  The 
uterus  and  ovaries  healthy.  The  spleen  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  was 
in  fact  the  tumor.  It  was  enlarged,  weighing  after  removal,  3  lbs.  4  oz.  It 
extended  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
and  projecting  with  its  border  as  far  as  the  umbilicus.  Its  posterior  and  lateral 
surfaces  were  extensively  adherent.  Upon  the  free  surfaces  were  a  number  of 
tumors  slightly  raised  from  the  surface,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  of  the  same 
appearance  with  carcinomatous   tumors  near  the  surface  of  the  liver. 
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Similar  tumors  extended  from  the  spleen  to  the  adherent  abdominal  wails* 
On  cutting  into  the  spleen,  the  upper  third  was  found  to  be  one  mass  of  en- 
cephaloid  matter,  the  rest  being  sprinkled  through  with  carcinomatous  tumors 
of  various  sizes,  none  of  them,  however,  of  the  scirrhus  variety.  The  tumor 
on  the  back  seemed  to  be  of  a  similar  disease,  connected  with  the  spleen  in- 
directly, as  if  one  of  the  many  small  tumors  had  forced  itself  between  the 
ribs  and  continued  its  growth  externally. 

Remarks.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  case  suggests  some  interesting 
thoughts.  Carcinoma  of  the  spleen  is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  a  comparatively 
rare  disease,  and  I  do  not  find  a  case  in  which  the  organ  attained  so  great 
size.  That  it  should  have  become  so  large  without  being  sooner  discovered 
by  the  patient,  for  Mrs.  T.  after  first  discovering  it,  could  not  perceive  that  it 
increased,  seems  almost  incredible,  as  well  as  that  with  this  disease  develop- 
ing itself,  she  should  have  enjoyed  so  generally  good  health.  This  affords 
too,  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  those  lanci- 
nating pains  symptomatic  of  cancer  in  the  more  firm  tissues  in  carcinoma 
of  some  of  the  viscera,  a  distinction  too  often  forgotten  in  diagnosis. 

But  the  chief  point  of  interest  to  me  is  the  difficulty  of  deciding  upon  the 
cause  of  the  dullness  and  complete  absence  of  any  respiratory  sound  of  the  left 
lung.  With  no  fullness  between  the  ribs  perceptible,  for  she  was  too  fleshy 
to  allow  it  to  be  detected  ;  with  no  change  of  resonance  with  change  of  po- 
sition— none  or  slight  displacement  of  the  heart,  it  was  not  easy  to  decide 
upon  hydrothorax,  though  the  previous  pleurisy  suggested  it.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  complete  fillino;  of  the  pleural  cavity  with  fluid,  too  much 
stress  is  placed  upon  the  change  of  the  resonance  by  causing  the  patient  to 
sit  up  or  lie  down.  For  clearly  in  such  cases,  the  lung  is  pressed  back  and 
condensed  about  its  roots,  and  cannot  float  free  in  the  fluid.  In  itself,  too,  it 
is  solid,  and  percussion  over  it  must  be  dull.  How  then  can  change  of  po- 
sition affect  the  sounds  of  percussion  ;  and  still  some  of  the  books  have  much 
to  say  concerning  this.  A  case  of  effusion  into  the  left  pleural  cavity  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  throw  the  heart  to  the  right  side,  more  recently  seen, 
has  enabled  me  to  confirm  this  observation.  When  the  fluid  was  in  part  re- 
absorbed, this  sign  again  became  of  value — the  lung  evidently  filling  again, 
and  therefore  floating  in  the  fluid. 

The  anasarca  of  the  left  leg  was  evidently  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
the  tumor  upon  the  iliac  vein,  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  all  her 
pregnancies,  and  she  had  a  large  number  of  children,  the  left  leg  had  always 
been  the  most  troublesome  from  swelling. 


CHLOASMA. 

This  disease  of  the  skin  is  also  known  by  the  names,  Ephelis,  Macula? 
hcpaticae,  Pityriasis  versicolor,  Leberflectete,  and  Liver  spots  ;  and  gener- 
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ally  makes  its  appearance  on  some  part  of  the  chest  or  arms,  and  extends  in 
very  irregular  patches  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  sometimes  covering  nearly 
its  entire  surface.  As  far  as  the  disease  spreads,  the  skin  assumes  a  dull 
yellow  or  brown  color,  sometimes  varying  in  tints.  There  is  a  very  slight 
elevation  of  the  cuticle  in  most  cases,  with  a  very  fine  eruption.  Occasion- 
ally the  itching  is  very  annoying,  though  not  at  all  constant.  The  patches 
are  often  covered  with  minute  scales. 

This  disease  is  supposed  to  exist  as  a  sequel  to  disease  of  the  stomach 
or  liver  ;  but  several  cases  have  certainly  come  under  my  observation,  where 
there  was  no  perceptible  functional  derangement,  either  of  the  stomach  or 
liver ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  has  no  more  connection 
with  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  liver  than  has  impetigo,  lepra  or 
psoriasis. 

My  principal  object  in  introducing  this  subject  is  to  speak  of  the  treat- 
ment which  I  think  has  been  heretofore  unsatisfactory,  both  to  the  physi- 
cian and  the  patient.  During  the  early  years  of  my  practice,  the  cure  of 
this  superficial  disease  annoyed  me  exceedingly.  In  1844,  I  began  to  use 
the  Sulphur  Fume  Bath  as  a  remedy,  and  from  that  time  have  had  entire 
success ;  and  am  now  prepared  to  recommend  this  remedy  as  a  specific  for 
this  disease,  if  there  be  any  specific  in  medicine.  In  recent  cases  a  few  ap- 
plications are  sufficient :  and  in  no  case  has  it  been  necessary  to  apply  it 
more  than  eight  or  ten  times.  If  any  member  of  the  profession  has  a  rem- 
edy as  certain  as  this,  and  more  easily  applied,  it  would  be  highly  gratifying, 
to  have  it  made  more  public.  WILLIAM  GREY,  M.  D. 

Manchester,  Nov.,  1850. 


IMPURE  AND  ADULTERATED  MEDICINES 
[From  the  N.  Y.  Register  of  Med.  and  Pharm.] 

Until  within  a  very  recent  dale,  no  efficient  measures  have  ever  been  ta« 
ken  to  prevent  the  importation  of  spurious  articles  of  medicine  into  this 
market.  The  buyer  and  the  seller  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  as  the  price  was  never  a  consideration,  the  article  could 
be  furnished  accordingly.  So  expert  had  the  manufacturer  become,  that  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  await  the  returning  season  for  its  supply  to  fill 
the  market,  for  the  products  of  the  soil  were  imitated  and  sold  for  genuine, 
or  purchased  because  they  could  be  obtained  at  more  satisfactory  prices. 

On  the  publication  of  the  very  able  report  of  Dr.  Bailey,  in  The  Nac- 
York  Journal  of  Medicine.  July.  1849,  the  Profession  of  Medicine  was  very 
justly  astonished  and  awakened  to  the  idea  of  being  instrumental  in  inflict- 
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ing,  with  such  means  as  were  therein  detailed,  sufferings  upon  those  whom 
they  were  called  upon  to  relieve.  The  law  had  passed  and  gone  into  full 
force,  so  far  as  importation  of  spurious  drugs  was  concerned,  and  its  effect 
plainly  illustrated  by  the  long  list  of  articles,  amounting  in  all  to  90,000 
pounds  of  various  kinds,  rejected  in  about  ten  months. 

The  subject  which  we  propose  for  present  inquiry  is,  how  comes  it  about 
that  the  market  is  supplied  with  this  kind  of  articles  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  has  received  as  yet  very  little  attention,  it  seemingly  having  been  at- 
tributed solely  to  the  druggist  as  a  matter  of  speculation.  Now  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  druggists  prefer  to  sell  an  impure  article 
for  fifty  cents,  rather  than  the  genuine  for  a  dollar  ;  for  by  this  principle, 
carried  out,  they  risk  their  reputation  and  lessen  the  amount  of  receipts  and 
profits.  The  truth  is,  impure  drugs  are  kept  and  sold  in  a  great  measure 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  ;  were  there  no  buyers,  the  goods  would  not  be  in 
the  market.  A  druggist  residing  in  one  of  the  western  states,  previous  to 
visiting  this  city,  makes  out  half-a-dozen  or  more  lists  of  his  wants,  and  on 
his  arrival  here,  distributes  them  to  as  many  different  houses  for  appraisal ; 
usually  requiring  that  every  article  should  be  of  the  first  quality.  Now,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  in  any  branch  of  business  but  that  there  would  be 
some  one  in  such  a  number  who  would  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
secure  an  order,  by  appraising  the  list  below  the  actual  value  of  the  articles 
so  specified  in  the  market,  and  make  the  adulterations  and  impurities  pay 
the  profit.  The  plan  succeeds,  the  buyer  congratulates  himself  with  the 
saving  he  has  made  by  the  different  estimates,  he  returns  home,  and  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  never  discovers  but  that  he  has  been  fairlv 
dealt  with,  and  consequently  returns  to  renew  his  order  at  the  same  place. 
From  such  management,  the  position  of  first-class  houses,  who  deal  in  pure 
drugs,  can  very  readily  be  understood  ;  a  large  capital  and  extensive  ac- 
quaintance could  alone  sustain  them  ;  consequently  such  as  are  not  thus  fa- 
vorably circumstanced,  are  thrown  upon  their  only  alternative,  to  keep  good 
and  bad  drugs,  to  be  able  to  sell  at  such  prices  as  their  customers  prefer  to 
pay.  This  system  has  been  now  so  long  in  practice  that  the  country  drug- 
gist, when  informed,  or  urged  to  select  better  articles,  claims  that  it  will  not 
do,  for  the  doctors  will  refuse  to  buy  them  of  him,  which  is  very  truly  too 
often  the  case. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  physicians  do  this,  understanding 
fully  its  consequences,  but  rather,  that  it  is  a  fault  arising  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  instructed  with  prices  far  below  what  pure  articles  can  be  obtained 
for.  This  error  is  propagated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  commercial  price  cur- 
rent, which  is  made  up  often  without  any  definite  reference  to  qualities.  There 
can  be  no  class  who  are  more  anxious  for  reform  in  this  matter  than  the  phy- 
sicians, whose  reputation  and  success  in  the  treatment  of  disease  are  alike 
at  stake  in  the  use  of  such  means  as  our  market  affords.  All  that  they 
require,  is  to  know  the  facts,  and  they  will  pay  any  price  which  justice  de- 
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mands  ;  but  having  been  for  years  purchasers  of  what  is  called  the  best 
quality  of  Peruvian  Bark  for  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  pound,  it 
must  necessarily  require  good  authority  to  convince  them  that  the  only  spe- 
cies of  that  bark  which  contains  Quinine  in  any  quantity,  is  worth  from  two 
dollars  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  same  difference  in  price  and: 
qualities  extends  through  a  large  list  of  articles  in  common  use. 

From  these  considerations  it  becomes  evident  that  the  law  to  prohibit  the| 
importation  of  adulterated  and  impure  medicines,  can  do  but  little  towards, 
effecting  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended ;  it  is  removing  the  effect  rather 
than  the  cause.  So  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  cheap  drugs,  there  will  be 
enough  to  supply  them,  independent  of  foreign  manufactures ;  for  a  cheap- 
thing  is  cheaply  made,  and  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  the  requisite  genius 
or  industry  among  us,  so  that  it  is  well  paid  for. 

The  course  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  our  best  houses  in  classi- 
fying their  drugs,  and  independently  telling  their  customers  what  is  pure  and 
what  is  not,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  confidence,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not 
every  one  who  is  thus  disposed  to  be  honest,  or  if  so,  could  be  thus  indepen- 
dent and  remain  so  long. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  for  August,  has, 
come  to  hand,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  remarks  contained  in  a 
review  of  some  length  upon  three  different  works  on  "  the  adulterations  of 
food  and  medicine"  two  of  which  were  published  in  Paris, and  one  in  Lon- 
don. 

Of  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  art,  the  r^i 
viewer  felicitously  remarks : 

"  In  justice  to  the  French  we  must  say,  that  they  may  be  proud  of  their 
discoveries,  as  well  from  their  number  as  from  their  ingenuity.  In  the  per- 
formance of  a  task  like  ours,  we  should  not  be  deterred  from  doing  ourselves' 
justice  from  any  over-delicate  sense  of  modesty ;  and  we  therefore  say,  thai1 
the  British  Nation  should  not  allow  itself  to  be  plundered  of  its  well-deserved 
laurels  in  this  field,  no  more  than  it  did  of  its  conquest  of  the  planet  Nep- 
tune. Is  not  the  discovery  of  making  three  pounds  of  pepper  from  twb, 
that  of  an  inexhaustable  bottle  of  quinia  to  soothe  the  poor  patient  in  feverv 
of  equal  utility  and  far  more  philanthropic  than  that  of  planting  the  Britjstr 
flag  on  a  distant  and  probably  barren  planet,  which  it  is  probable  w0  c&ii^ 
not  colonize  ? 

"To  be  a  little  serious,  however;  it  is  impossible  to  read  such  boofcVas* 
these  without  being  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  the  trade  of  this  enlighten1^ 
century  is  eminently  dishonest.  That  a  country  which  blazons  forth  to  tfiS 
world  its  morality  and  its  observance  of  religion,  where  the  petty  thief*  ww 
steals  your  pocket-handkerchief,  or  the  unfortunate  man  who  fills  his  ernfW 
stomach  with  a  few  of  his  neighbor's  turnips,  is  immured  for  years  in  a  prison? 
and  branded  for  life  as  a  felon,  should  look  so  lightly  upon  the  whdles&le 
robbery  of  the  fraudulent  trader ;  where  the  same  individual  who  seUJshtai 
the  starving  artisan  a  quantity  of  gypsum  instead  of  wheaten  flour,  or- .9^ 
chicory  instead  of  coffee,  is  frequently  found  heading  a  requisition  to  call  a, 
meeting  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death,  or  subscribing  largely 
to  purchase  chemises  for  the  little  Niggers  of  Carolina,  or  talking  flippantly'  of 
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the  dishonesty  of  the  lower  classes  ;  and  such  inconsistency  is  not  rare,  al- 
though we  are  far  from  admitting  that  the  human  race  is  so  devoid  of  hon- 
esty as  a  perusal  of  the  various  books  which  have  been  published  on  the 
subject  of  adulterations  must  inevitably  lead  us  to  believe. 

"  The  great  system  of  trade,  which  we  in  our  simplicity  suppose  to  be  the 
result  of  the  sterling  honesty,  enterprise,  and  capital  of  England,  is,  we  fear, 
so  far  as  regards  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  a  chimera;  for  ive  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  select  a  single  substance  from  the  list  of  the  largest  drug 
houses,  that  is  not,  either  intentionally  or  accidentally  sophisticated.  At  one 
time  we  believed  we  could  tell  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  common  crystal- 
ized  soda  of  commerce ;  but  Ave  confess  that  at  the  present  moment  it  is  so 
nearly  all  water,  that  in  using  it  we  always  consider  it  as  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  As  the  trade  appears  to  be  a  lucrative  one, 
we  would  wish  to  afford  our  countrymen  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  little 
insight  into  its  secrets;  a  few  extracts  from  our  private  note-book  will  prob- 
ably serve  for  the  present  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject. 

"  1.  Nitrate  of  Silver  ;  composed  of  nitrate  of  silver,  four  parts,  and  ni- 
trate of  potash,  one  part.  2.  Balsam  of  Copaivce;  balsam  of  copaivse 
(supposed  pure)  ad  libitum,  castor  oil,  do.  3.  Capsules  (de  Mothers)  of 
Balsam  of  Copaivce  ;  spermaceti,  or  train  oil,  as  best  suits.  4.  White  Pre- 
cipitate  ;  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  and  white  precipitate,  of  each  equal 
parts.  5.  Hijdriodate  of  Potash;  bromide  of  potassium,  or  hydriodate  of 
potash,  six  parts ;  common  salt,  one  part ;  carbonate  of  potash,  a  half  part. 
6.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  ;  sulphate  of  soda  in  small  crystals.  7.  Tartar 
Emetic;  sulphate  of  potash  and  tartar  emetic,  (supposed  pure)  of  each 
equal  parts.  8.  Calomel  ;  1st,  for  the  Western  States  of  America  ;  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  (precipitated)  nine  parts  ;  pure  calomel,  two  parts.  2nd,  for  the 
Eastern  States  ;  pure  calomel,  one  part ;  carbonate  of  lime,  three  parts.  9. 
Kermes  Mineral ;  red  ochre,  potato  starch,  lampblack,  Prussian  blue,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  maker;  pure  Kermes,  none;  to  obtain  a  fine  violet 
colored  Kermes.  10.  Lactate  of  Iron  ;  sugar  of  milk,  sulphate  of  iron,  of 
each  a  sufficiency  ;  lactic  acid,  none.  11.  Opium;  wash  good,  pure  opium 
several  times  with  cold  water,  to  extract  the  morphia  ;  make  up  again  into 
mass,  take  care  to  add  capsules  of  the  rumex,  extract  of  indigenous  poppies, 
a  little  clay,  and  the  debris  of  a  few  palm  leaves  from  a  botanic  garden,  so 
as  to  obtain  true  oriental  opium.  12.  Turkey  Rhubarb  ;  take  of  the  resi- 
duum of  genuine  Turkey  rhubarb,  after  exhaustion  with  alcohol  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  tincture,  six  parts;  fresh  rhubarb,  one  part;  the  whole  to  be 
brought  to  the  proper  tint  withalittle  turmeric.  13.  Confection  of  Cassia  ; 
pulp  of  dried  pears,  treacle,  confection  of  cassia,  with  occasionally  a  little 
lampblack,  according  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  maker.  14.  Extract  of 
Sarsaparilla  ;  extract  of  sarsaparilla,  two  parts ;  extract  of  saponaria,  one 
part.  15.  Extract  of  Belladonna  ;  extract  of  solanum  nigrum,  ad  libitum. 
16.  Codein  ;  German  morphia  in  small  crystals,  with  a  little  sulphate  of 
lime  in  crystals.  17.  Quinia  ;  sulphate  of  lime  in  needles,  or  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  the  morphia,  or  salicine.  The  salts 
of  morphia  have  in  general  the  same  composition." 

From  these  "  notes,"  we  can  see  what  the  French  manufacturer  of  drugs 
and  chemicals  does  for  us,  and  for  the  distinction  made  between  the  eastern 
states  and  our  neighbors  in  the  west,  we  certainly  should  feel  very  much 
obliged.  That  they  consider  life  more  valuable  here  than  "  out  west"  can- 
not be  the  case,  for  they  care  nothing  about  it  any  way,  and  therefore  this 
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distinction  results  from  conditions  in  the  demand,  and  probably  accounts  for 
the  large  doses  of  calomel  said  to  be  administered  in  that  part  of  our  coun- 
try. The  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  these  abominations  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  any  security  against  like  articles  being  in  this  market,  for 
they  are  easily  made  and  modified  here,  and  we  hope  that  physicians  through- 
out the  states,  who  are,  in  an  important  sense  consumers,  will  wake  up  to 
the  matter,  and  give  their  influence  in  favor  of  good  drugs  by  paying  well 
for  them,  at  least  by  refusing  to  buy  for  less  than  what  pure  articles  can  be 
afforded  for. 


OX  THE  TREATMENT  OF  HYDROPHOBIA. 

BY  FRANCIS   MORAN,  M.  D. 
[From  the  N.  Jersey  Med.  Reporter.] 

I  send  you  a  statement  of  the  following  cases  of  persons  bitten  by  dogs 
undoubtedly  rabid,  which,  if  you  think  it  worthy  of  an  insertion  in  your 
journal,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish.  Some  of  these  persons  were  bitten 
on  the  bare  skin — others  through  very  thin  clothes  ;  the  first  through  panta- 
loons ;  but  as  he  was  severely  bitten,  it  was  supposed  that  much  danger  ex- 
isted ;  still,  the  nature  of  clothing  was  explained  to  him  and  to  the  others,  and 
the  possibility  of  an  abraded  surface  escaping  from  infection  from  the  virus. 
In  none  of  the  cases  do  I  regret  the  means  used ;  for  in  such  cases  the 
mind  needs  something  to  feed  upon,  as  also  that  of  the  community.  Still, 
though  we  should  make  use  of  the  best  means  to  prevent  the  disease  of  hy- 
drophobia, and  keep  the  mind  tranquil,  we  should  never  do  it  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  truth.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  sub-acetate  of  copper,  I  was  in- 
duced to  use  it,  as  it  was  the  active  part  of  the  remedy  of  John  M.  Crouse, 
of  New-York,  but  only  in  proper  doses ;  as  the  late  Dr.  David  Hosack 
recommended  it,  as  one  of  the  best  tonics  he  knew.  From  its  effect  in  the 
fifth  case,  1  feel  warranted  in  adding  my  testimony  (small  though  it  is)  to 
his.  I  would,  however,  candidly  state,  that  the  removal  of  the  bitten  part, 
when  it  can  be  done,  and  at  any  time  before  the  appearance  of  disease  there, 
is  the  only  remedy  in  which  I  have  any  confidence  ;  all  others  are  merely 
auxiliaries.  They  act  on  the  mind ;  and  in  the  prostration  which  the  fear 
of  the  disease  produces,  tonics,  and  medicines  which  will  allay  the  nervous 
excitement  are  needed. 

I  had  been  engaged  in  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
eighteen  years,  without  a  case  of  actual  or  dreaded  hydrophobia ;  when,  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  of  November^  1835,  I  was  called  on  by  a  resident  of 
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this  township,  who  stated  that  his  brother,  R.  Stockbower,  was,  two  or  three 
clays  previously,  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog ;  that  he  had  applied  to  Dr.  Critten- 
den, of  Dover,  now  deceased,  who  advised  him  to  return  home  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  get  a  physician  in  his  own  place  to  attend  him,  but  not  to  rest 
satisfied  till  he  had  the  bitten  part  cut  out  clean  ;  he  requested  me  to  call  on 
Dr.  Hedges,  then  of  this  village,  now  deceased,  and  consult  with  him,  and 
between  us  to  do  the  best  we  could  for  the  safety  of  his  brother.  I  did  so, 
and  the  result  of  our  united  opinions  was  to  remove  the  bitten  parts,  and 
then  put  him  on  the  remedies  stated  below.  I  repaired  to  the  house,  before 
day,  and  removed  seven  pieces,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  ;  applied  simple 
cerate,  with  occasionally  the  green  cerate  to  keep  the  parts  discharging  for 
a  month  or  more ;  and  gave,  internally,  the  sub-acetate  of  copper,  in  doses 
which  would  be  easily  retained  in  the  stomach,  three  times  a  day,  with  a 
pretty  strong  infusion  of  Scutellaria.  This  treatment  was  followed  for 
about  a  month,  the  man  had  no  bad  symptoms,  and  is  now  a  healthy  man. 

Case  2.  Not  long  after — but  I  have  kept  no  notes  which  would  give  me 
the  precise  time — J.  Hindershot  applied  to  me.  He  had  been  bitten  on 
the  hand ;  the  skin  was  abraded ;  a  similar  treatment  to  the  above  was 
adopted. 

Case  3.  23d  of  June,  183G,  Capt.  M.  Cox  was  bitten  on  the  hand  by  his 
own  dog.  This  dog,  after  biting  him,  passed  over  about  three  miles  of 
road,  and  through  the  village  of  Lafayette,  biting,  or  attempting  to  bite, 
every  living  thing  which  came  in  his  way ;  he  was  there  killed  and  thrown 
into  the  creek.  The  captain  hearing  that  a  dog  had  been  killed,  supposed 
to  be  his,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  fact,  dragged  the  creek  for  several  hours,  till 
he  found  the  body  which  proved  to  be  that  of  his  own  dog.  He  came  to  me 
wet,  weary  and  sad.  I  stated  to  him  my  former  experience,  such  as  it  was, 
and  gave  him  as  much  hope  as  I  honestly  could.  The  piece  was  cut  out ; 
the  copper  and  scullcap  was  given,  as  in  the  other  cases.  This  treatment  was 
pursued  for  about  a  week  or  more,  when  a  clergyman  recommended  an  ap- 
plication to  a  physician  in  a  neighboring  county,  who  was  said  to  possess  a 
valuable  remedy.  This  physician  wrote  a  letter  to  me  and  Dr.  Hedges, 
stating  his  remedy  ;  which  was — 

R.    Mild  chloride  of  mercury,  grs.  vj. ; 
Hydrochloric  acid,  gtt.  xij. ; 
Alcohol,  f.  oz.  iij. — M. 
Commence  with  half  a  tea-spoonful,  to  be  increased  to  a  whole  one  if  the 
stomach  will  bear  it,  and  continued  till  the  system  is  brought  under  a  mer- 
curial influence ;  this  to  be  preceded  by  a  dose  of  jalap  and  calomel,  which 
is  to  be  followed  by  a  full  dose  of  laudanum. 

By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Hedges,  this  remedy  was  substituted  for  the  copper, 
which,  with  the  scullcap,  was  continued  for  about  three  weeks.  By  the  use 
of  this  there  was  a  slight  ptyalism  produced.  My  patient  is  still  a  hearty 
man. 
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Case  4.  About  August  of  the  same  year,  Mathers,  of  Westtown, 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  came  to  Lafayette,  on  his  way  to  Easton,  Pa.,  to  - 
consult  Dr.  Savior,  a  celebrated  witch  doctor  and  empiric.  Several  gentle- 
men of  that  village  advised  him  to  abandon  his  journey  and  to  apply  to  me, 
which  he  did  that  day.  He  was  bitten  on  the  hand  by  his  own  dog,  a  day 
or  two  before.  The  dog  he  chained  up  at  home.  I  cut  out  the  piece  ;  gave 
him  the  cerates  and  copper  pills,  with  the  scullcap,  as  used  in  the  former 
cases.  He  went  home  satisfied.  On  his  return,  however,  rinding  that  his 
dog  died  raving  mad,  and  induced  by  the  advice  of  officious  persons,  he 
rested  not  till  he  had  seen  Dr.  Saylor,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles. 
But,  being  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence,  finding  that  Saylor  put  him 
off  with  some  nostrum,  which  he  supposed  could  not  reach  his  system  as  a 
remedial  agent,  he  returned  from  him  dissatisfied  ;  and  on  his  way  home 
called  again  on  me  for  some  more  scullcap,  which  I  gave  him.  He  prom- 
ised to  continue  my  plan  of  treatment,  and  to  advise  his  family,  if  any 
symptoms  should  show  themselves  like  the  approach  of  the  disease,  that  they 
should  immediately  call  on  me  ;  and  as  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  sinceT 
though  but  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  I  conclude  he  continued  well. 

Case  5.  October  3,  1840,  a  daughter  of  S.  Ward  was  sent  to  me.  She 
was  a  delicate  child,  of  about  8  years  of  age.  She  was  bitten  on  the  leg  by 
a  dog  ;  a  single  tooth  appeared  to  have  penetrated  through  a  thin  stocking 
and  into  the  leg  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  A  physician  had  put  some  cor- 
rosive substance  into  the  wound,  which  had  (or  else  the  tooth)  produced  a 
tumefaction  in  the  part  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  I  removed  the  tu- 
mified  part,  at  the  centre,  sufficiently  deep  to  pass  the  knife  some  distance 
below  the  part  injured  by  the  tooth;  and  put  her  on  the  treatment  pursued 
in  most  of  the  other  cases,  viz.,  simple  and  green  cerates  to  the  wound ;  the 
copper  and  scullcap  internally.  Upon  this  treatment  the  child  appeared  to 
acquire  a  new  development  of  her  frame,  and  renovation  of  her  constitution, 
and  from  being  a  weak,  feeble  child,  became  a  ruddy-cheeked  girl  ;  and,  as- 
tonishingly to  me,  she  became  so  attached  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  appa- 
rent harshness  of  the  operation  of  removing  the  piece  in  the  tumified  and 
inflamed  state  in  which  it  was,  that  for  some  years,  when  she  came  to  our 
village,  she  would  not  be  satisfied  without  calling  to  see  me.  She  is  now  a 
promising  young  lady. 

I  have  now  to  record  another  case,  which,  from  the  carelessness  of  the 
patient  and  parents,  and  from  the  interference  of  a  neighboring  physician,  (a 
physician  to  whom  Dr.  Pennington  once  applied  the  epithet  of  Ishmaelite,) 
gave  me  more  trouble  than  all  the  others. 

Case  6.  June  1,  1843,  J.  Groover,  a  lad  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
was  bitten  near  the  hip,  through  thin  summer  clothes,  by  a  dog  which  had 
bitten  several  animals :  (these  animals  all  subsequently  went  mad.)  He 
was  brought  to  me.  The  skin  was  abraded,  but  no  appearance  that  blood 
had  been  drawn.    I  removed  a  piece  of  the  skin  ;  put  him  on  the  mercurial 
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course,  as  prescribed  in  the  case  of  Captain  Cox,  in  the  form  recommended 
in  the  prescription  I  had  received  as  above  stated — it  being  the  same  form 
nearly  as  given  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Francis,  for  children — with  very  strict  direc- 
tions, and  promised  to  visit  him  occasionally ;  but  his  brother  wished  me  not 
to  put  them  to  that  expense  ;  promising  to  inform  me,  should  anything  occur 
requiring  my  attendance.  This  case  has  given  a  useful  lesson  to  me,  never 
again  to  give  medicine  to  a  person  who  is  unwilling  to  have  the  necessary 
attendance  during  its  administration  ;  for  they  invariably  complain  most  of 
want  of  attendance,  if  through  their  own  carelessness  any  untoward  acci- 
dent occurs. 

About  the  first  of  July,  on  an  extremely  hot  day,  he  was  brought  to  my 
house,  in  my  absence,  in  a  large  open  wagon,  and  word  left  to  visit  him  the 
next  day,  which  I  did.  I  found  him  with  considerable  fever,  and  a  swell- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  skin  much  flushed  and  red.  T  prescribed 
febrifuge  medicine,  and  liniment  to  the  neck.  In  two  days,  an  abscess  had 
formed  on  the  neck,  which  I  opened ;  then  his  skin  showed  an  appearance 
very  much  resembling  scarlatina.  I  was  told  by  his  mother,  that  previously 
to  his  complaining,  he  had  bathed  In  a  pond  near  the  house,  which  the  lad 
denied  ;  but  he  being  of  a  high  temper,  and  appearing  to  have  had  much  of 
his  own  way,  I  rather  inclined  to  favor  the  statement  of  the  mother.  I  was 
subsequently  better  satisfied  from  the  statements  of  several  respectable  per- 
sons, who  had  seen  him  bathe  several  times,  that  my  decision  was  well  form- 
ed. The  physician  above  alluded  to  raised  an  alarm ;  stated  that  I  had 
given  the  lad  poison,  which  had  produced  mercurial  erythema,  (although  he 
had  been  on  its  use  for  a  month,  without  producing  any  derangement  or  even 
ptyalism,)  while  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  fever  and  disease  of  the  skin  was 
produced  by  the  locking-up  of  the  surface  by  the  baths,  and  subsequent  ex- 
posure to  the  sun's  rays,  in  travelling  in  an  open  wagon,  about  twelve  miles, 
on  a  very  hot  day,  with  many  other  irritating  causes.  It  is  needless  to  de- 
tail the  treatment  for  this  new  disease,  which  was  on  general  principles. 
He  got  well  as  soon  as  could  be  expected,  and  is  now  in  good  health. 

Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


Strychnine  in  large  doses  acts  on  the  spinal  marrow  solely  ;  yet  there  is 
neither  pain  nor  twitching  along  the  spine;  it  is  only  at  the  extremity  of  the 
limbs  that  physiological  phenomena  occur. 

Symptoms,  then,  which  betray  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  are  not  exhib- 
ited about  that  organ  itself,  or  along  the  parts  to  which  it  sends  the  power  of 
motion.    [  Tanquerel  on  lead  diseases.'] 
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Quackery. 

We  propose  from  time  to  time  to  speak  of  the  different  forms  of  Quack- 
ery, in  the  profession  as  well  as  out  of  it.  In  the  Boston  Transcript  we  find 
some  articles  upon  this  subject,  from  which  we  offer  extracts  instead  of  our 
own  thoughts.  It  is  understood  that  the  writer  is  a  lawyer,  his  nom  de 
plume  being  "  a  sexton  of  the  old  school."  In  No.  113  of  "  dealings  with 
the  dead,"  he  says  : 

"  There  is  nothing  marvellous  in  the  existence  of  quackery,  if  we  recognize 
the  maxim  of  M.  Sorbiere,  in  his  Relation  d'une  Voyage  en  Angleterre,  p.  155, 
homo  est  animal  credidum  et  mendax — man  is  a  credulous  and  lying  animal. 
David  said,  that  all  men  were  liars  ;  but,  as  this  is  found  in  one  of  his 
lyrics,  and  he  admits  that  he  uttered  it  in  haste,  it  may  be  fairly  carried  to 
the  account  of  poetica  licentia.  With  no  more,  however,  than  a  moderate 
allowance  for  man's  notorious  diathesis,  towards  lying  for  pleasure  or  profit ; 
it  is  truly  wonderful  that  credulity  should  preserve  its  relative  level,  as  it 
does,  and  ever  has  done,  since  the  world  began.  Many,  who  will  not  go  an 
inch  with  the  Almighty,  without  a  sign,  will  deliver  their  noses,  for  safe 
keeping,  into  the  hands  of  a  charlatan,  and  be  led  by  him,  blind-fold,  to  the 
charnel  house.  Take  away  credulity,  and  the  world  would  speedily  prove  an 
exhausted  receiver  for  all  manner  of  quackery." 

The  following,  we  apprehend,  gives  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
educated  men  are  so  often  found  to  encourage  empiricism.  We  once  availed 
ourself  of  the  columns  of  a  religious  newspaper  to  protest  against  a  lauda- 
tion of  hydropathy  which  had  appeared  in  the  same  journal.  Afterward  we 
received  a  dogmatical  admonetur  from  the  reverend  editor,  which  not  only 
afforded  us  amusement,  but  convinced  us  that  he  too  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter. 

"  Ignorance  is  the  hotbed  of  credulity.  This  axiom  is  not  the  less  respect- 
able because  the  greatest  philosophers  occasionally  place  confidence  in  the 
veriest  fools,  and  do  their  bidding.  Wise  and  learned  men,  beyond  the  pale 
of  their  professional  pursuits,  or  peculiar  studies,  are,  very  frequently,  the 
simplest  of  simple  folk — non  omnia  possumus  omnes.  Ignorance  must  be 
very  common,  for  a  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  have  not  proceeded  so 
far  in  the  great  volume  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  that  profitable  but  hu- 
miliating chapter,  whose  perusal  is  likely  to  stimulate  their  energies  by  con- 
vincing them  that  they  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing.  Credulity  must 
therefore  be  very  common." 

But  our  sexton  continues  to  discourse  in  this  way : 

"  In  a  dissertation  before  the  Medical  Society,  in  June,  1828,  Dr.  George 
Cheyne  Shattuck,  after  setting  forth  a  melancholy  catalogue  of  the  troubles 
and  perplexities  of  the  medical  profession,  concludes  by  saying,  that  "  all 
these  trials  to  which  the  physician  is  subjected,  do  not  equal  that  which 
16 
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proceeds  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  healing  art."  When  we  contrast  this  can- 
did avowal  from  an  accomplished  and  experienced  physician,  with  the  splen- 
did promises  and  infallible  assurances  of  empirics — with  their  balms  of  Gil- 
ead,  panaceas  and  elixirs  of  everlasting  life — we  cannot  marvel  that  the  lar- 
ger part  of  all  the  invalids,  in  this  uncertain  and  credulous  world,  fly  from 
those  conservative  professors  who  promise  nothing,  to  such  as  will  assure 
them  of  a  perfect  relief  from  their  maladies,  no  matter  how  complicated  or 
chronic  they  may  be — with  four  words  of  inspiriting  import — no  cure  no 

PAY. 

I  am  no  physician  ;  my  opinion,  therefore,  is  not  presented  ex  cathedra: 
but  the  averment  of  Dr.  Shattuck  is,  I  presume,  to  be  viewed  in  no  other 
light,  than  as  the  opinion  of  an  honorable  man,  who  would  rather  claim  too 
little  than  too  much  for  his  own  profession  ;  who  would  rather  perform  more 
than  he  has  promised,  than  promise  more  than  he  can  perform.  If  the  reg- 
ularly bred  and  educated  physician  complains  of  uncertainty,  none  but  a 
madman  would  seek  for  its  opposite,  in  the  palace  or  the  kennel  of  a  quack, 
for  the  charlatan  may  occasionally  be  found  in  either. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  I  suppose,  by  the  regular  doctor,  is  to  ascertain 
what  the  disease  is.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  very  last  thing  thought  of  by  the 
charlatan.  He  is  spared  the  labor  of  all  pathological  enquiry,  for  all  his 
medicines  are,  fortunately,  panaceas.  Thus,  he  administers  a  medicine  for 
the  gout ;  the  patient  does  not  happen  to  have  the  gout,  but  the  gravel ;  it  is 
the  same  thing ;  for  the  physic,  like  our  almanacs,  was  calculated  for  differ- 
ent meridians." 

It  is  most  refreshing  to  us  to  find  educated  men  thus  speaking  out  the 
truth  on  matters  concerning  which  they  often  err.  We  would  desire  to  ex- 
press our  thanks  for  every  blow  struck  in  our  favor  by  those  who  ought  al- 
ways to  be  with  us,  but  are  too  ready  to  oppose.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  their  influence  is  far  greater  than  that  of  a  physician,  to  whom,  per- 
haps, not  without  seeming  justice,  it  is  objected  that  it  is  his  craft  that  is  in 
danger. 


New-York  Register  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 

A  new  journal  has  appeared  in  New-York  city,  under  this  name,  edited 
by  C.  D.  Griswold,  M.  D.  It  is  to  appear  twice  each  month,  and  each 
number  contains  sixteen  pages.  Price,  one  dollar.  We  wish  it  the  great- 
est success,  and  that  it  may  have  a  large  circulation,  not  only  among  physi- 
cians but  pharmaceutists.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  transferred  an  article 
from  it  to  our  pages,  and  desire  to  commend  the  suggestions  there  made  to 
the  earnest  consideration  of  our  readers. 

In  justice  to  the  N.  H.  Journal,  we  must  notice  a  statement  made  by  the  ed- 
itor in  his  salutatory,  with  somewhat  of  a  jaunty  air,  viz:  that  the  Register  is 
the  cheapest  journal  in  the  world.  This  statement,  we  beg  leave  to  doubt. 
We  find  by  measurement,  with  liberal  allowance  to  the  Register,  that  each 
page  of  the  journal  contains  two  hundred  and  eighty  more  ems  than 
each  page  of  that  periodical ;  so  that  if  we  give  but  twenty-eight  pages,  it 
is  in  reality  more  than  a  page  more  of  matter  each  month  than  is  afforded 
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by  this  cheapest  journal  in  the  world.  To  say  nothing  of  other  periodicals, 
we  apprehend  that  the  Register  must  yield  to  the  other  dollar  journals,  the 
Med.  News  and  Library,  and  the  Northern  Lancet.  As  to  the  latter,  how- 
ever, we  confess  we  should  rather  have  a  smaller  quantity  of  matter,  and 
have  it  printed  more  clearly  than  have  been  the  only  two  numbers  we  have 
been  favored  with  at  the  interval  of  several  months,  and  which  have  sorely 
tried  our  eyes,  though  they  are  neither  weak  nor  old. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  to  claim  for  ourself  the  honor  of  editing  the 
cheapest  journal,  but  when  such  a  claim  is  put  forward  by  others,  we  must 
repel  it  as  unjust  to  us.  We  confess  our  ambition  would  be  rather  to  edit 
the  best  journal  in  the  world. 

A  word  more,  and  we  have  done.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
the  kind  and  flattering  reception  the  journal  has  received  from  the  pro- 
fession, especially  of  our  own  state.  But  still  it  has  not  yet  received  that  sup- 
port which  is  necessary  to  insure  its  continuance  after  its  first  year.  From 
what  we  have  above  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  offer  a  larger  amount  of 
matter  than  some  other  journals,  even  with  twenty-eight  pages,  and  it  will 
be  recollected  that  our  plan  was  to  give  thirty.  This  we  are  ready  to  do 
when  sufficient  encouragement  is  given  us  to  warrant  it.  Let  us  suggest 
that  each  one  interested  in  the  matter,  use  a  little  exertion  to  increase  our 
list,  for  we  know  that  "  many  a  little  makes  a  mickle." 
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The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Centre  District  Society  was  held  at  Fish- 
erville,  on  the  23d  ult.  An  unusually  large  number  of  members  was  pres- 
ent. The  morning  was  occupied  in  revising  the  by-laws,  and  in  discuss- 
ing other  business  matters.  After  dining,  the  society  reassembled  and 
listened  to  interesting  dissertations  from  Drs.  E.  G.  Moore,  of  Concord,  and 
M.  D.  Senter,  of  Suncook  ;  the  subject  of  the  former  being  the  history  of 
medicine,  and  of  the  latter,  spermatorrhea. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  district  societies  preserve  their  organization 
and  continue  to  flourish,  though  they  are  no  longer  the  gates  through  which 
all  must  pass  who  would  enter  the  state  society.  Entire  independence  is 
the  true  policy. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Dover  Medical  Association,  holden  No- 
vember 6th,  1850,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
by  Dr.  N.  Martin,  and  unanimously  passed  : 

Whereas,  a  member  of  this  association  has  been  taken  from  us  by  death, 
the  loss  of  whose  companionship  and  cooperative  powers  we  shall  sensibly 
feel  and  long  continue  to  regret — whose  walk  was  circumspect  and  whose 
reputation  was  without  a  blot,  and  whose  sympathies  were  coextensive  with 
the  requirements,  the  honor  and  the  duties  of  the  profession,  therefore, 
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Resolved,  That  we  feel  deeply  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of 
Dr.  George  W.  TToodhouse,  a  young  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  life,  of 
high  qualifications  for  professional  usefulness,  and  in  whom  gentleness  and 
worth  were  singularly  blended. 

Resolved,  That  we  mingle  our  heart-felt  condolence  with  the  bereaved 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  especially  with  the  anguished  wife  and  the 
stricken  mother ;  the  one  has  been  severed  from  the  object  of  her  early  and 
tenderest  affection,  the  other,  from  one  dear  as  her  own  heart,  and  on  whom 
she  had  hoped  to  lean  and  look  through  the  residue  of  her  earthly  pilgrim- 
age !    May  God  be  son  and  spouse,  and  succor  both. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  be  entered  upon 
the  Records  of  the  society,  and  that  the  secretary  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  the  friends  of  the  deceased ;  also  to  the  editor  of  the  New-Hampshire 
Journal  of  Medicine,  for  publication. 

J.  H.  PAUL,  Secretary. 

Dover,  JS\  H.,  November  15,  1850. 


Dartmouth  College. 


The  examinations  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  at  Dartmouth  College,  were  held 
on  Nov.  5th  and  6th ; — Drs.  E.  Spalding,  of  Nashua,  and  A.  Smalley,  of 
Lyme,  being  present  as  delegates  from  the"  N.  H.  State  Medical  Society. 


On   \Vednesdav,  Nov.  6th.  an  excellent  and  ii 


address  to  the 


graduating  class  was  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  Spalding;  after  which  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  was  conferred  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lord,  President  of  the  College,  on  the 
following  irentlemen  : 


Stephen  Bennett, 
John  Doe, 
Hadley  B.  Fowler, 
0.  J.  Hall, 
A.  Woodbury  Howe, 
Wm.  Henry  Martin* 
Samuel  Henry  Melcher, 
Albert  Newman, 
John  Stetson,  Jr., 


Calais,  Vt., 
Cabot,  Vt, 
Bristol, 
Northfield, 
Jaffrey, 
Goffstown. 
Meredith  Bridge, 
Felchville,  Vt., 
East-Abinston,  Mass 


Thesis  on  Scrofula. 
"       "  Pneumonitis. 
"       "  Pleuritis. 
"       "  Chlorosis. 
«       «  Erysipelas. 

"  Typhoid  fever. 
"       "  Tonics. 

"  Botany. 

"  Typhoid  fever. 
[Com. 
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This  useful  compendium  of  facts  connected  with  our  state,  has  made  its 
appearance  for  1851.  The  profession  will  find  in  it,  as  usual,  a  list  of  the 
physicians  in  the  state,  together  with  matter  of  more  general  interest. 
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ANTISPASMODIC  MEDICATION. 

FROM  a THERAPEUTIQUE  MEDICALE,"  BY  TROUSSEAU  AND  PIDOUX. 

[Translated  for  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

It  is  not  our  purpose  under  this  head  to  study  all  the  means  which  have 
been  used  with  advantage  to  combat  the  spasmodic  or  nervous  state,  but 
only  the  pharmaceutic  agents  which  enjoy  the  specific  property  of  producing 
a  happy  modification  of  certain  disorders  of  innervation,  and  that  in  a  direct 
manner  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  appreciable  action  between  the 
drug  and  its  effect.  If,  without  restricting  ourselves  to  the  natural  limits  of 
antispasmodic  medication,  properly  so  called,  we  should  wish  to  include  in 
this  chapter  the  whole  of  the  means  which  under  different  circumstances 
may  properly  be  used  for  the  cure  of  spasms,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  whole  materia  medica.  Two  examples  will  explain  our  meaning. 
A  woman,  hitherto  healthy,  is  attacked  by  certain  nervous  disorders,  as  pal- 
pitations, dyspnoea,  convulsive  movements,  capriciousness,  and  a  feeling  of 
constriction  of  the  throat.  Afterwards,  she  complains  of  a  feeling  of  reple- 
tion, and  after  some  days  loses  her  appetite,  (the  temperature  has  been  for 
some  time  increased.)  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  thick,  yellow  coat — is 
flat  and  trembling,  there  is  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  nausea.  Observe 
that  this  woman,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  now  experiences  these  nervous 
sensations,  and  that  they  have  arisen  only  after  the  appearance  of  a  bilious 
state,  and  in  degrees  exactly  proportioned  to  its  increase  and  duration.  You 
prescribe  an  emetic ;  a  great  quantity  of  bile  is  thrown  off,  and  the  next 
day  all  the  saburral  symptoms,  with  the  apparently  more  serious  nervous 
accompaniments,  have  entirely  disappeared.  Must  we  on  this  account  con- 
sider the  tartarized  antimony  or  the  ipecacuanha  as  antispasmodic  ?  No  one 
17 
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would  think  of  it,  although  they  have  cured  a  spasmodic  state,  which,  how- 
ever, was  brought  on  by  a  cause  which  they  have  removed,  and  which, 
by  its  removal,  restores  the  woman  to  that  state  in  which  she  had  never 
been  troubled  with  nervous  disorders  ;  the  very  condition  of  the  existence  of 
these  no  longer  remaining,  viz.  the  gastric  troubles.  We  might  go  on  to 
consider  bloodletting,  purgatives,  tonics,  and  the  remedies  adapted  to  differ- 
ent conditions,  and  should  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions. 

There  is  another  nervous  woman,  subject  to  spasms,  and  who  presents  the 
same  symptoms  as  the  first,  except  the  bilious  state.  Here  the  spasm  is  es- 
sential and  primitive ;  that  is  to  say,  nothing  began  before  it,  and  it  is  the 
whole  disease.  You  give  half  a  drachm  of  valerian,  and  immediately  all  is 
right,  without  there  having  been  between  the  two  facts, — the  administration 
of  the  valerian,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  nervous  troubles, — room  to  slip 
in  the  smallest  organic  phenomenon  to  serve  as  a  point  or  means  of  expla- 
nation. Clearly  they  are  bound  closely  together,  and  there  is  nothing  be- 
tween them. 

In  the  first  example  it  is  very  evident  that  the  administration  of  an  anti- 
spasmodic would  not  have  been  entirely  without  influence  upon  the  nervous 
state.  But  this  influence  would  have  been  imperfect — momentary,  though 
real,  since  the  nervous  state  is  very  distinct  from  the  saburral  element. 
This,  however,  having  been  the  determining  condition  in  the  first  place,  it 
was  more  correct  to  attempt  its  removal  by  means  especially  adapted  to  ef- 
fect it. 

In  our  second  example,  the  spasm  was  simple,  and  there  was  no  obstacle 
to  be  removed  before  reaching  it.  Moreover,  we  avail  ourselves  of  a  direct 
means,  which  possesses  the  power  of  restoring  the  deranged  innervation  in 
itself,  and  without  having  recourse  to  intermediate  assistance.  This  needs 
explanation.  AVe  observe,  however,  that  if  some  antispasmodics  exist,  which 
join  to  this  property  a  clearly  exciting  action,  we  ought  not  to  give  exclu- 
sive credit  to  that  which  usually  is  of  no  effect.  In  our  study  of  stimulant 
medication,  we  saw  that  if  it  is  sometimes  antispasmodic,  it  is  so  seconda- 
rily, and  by  a  physiological  mechanism  different  from  the  action  of  valerian 
and  the  fetid  gums,  for  instance. 

It  is  not  enough  thus  to  have  circumscribed  the  means  of  antispasmodic 
medication.  The  same  care  must  be  taken  in  the  different  morbid  conditions 
which  are  the  subjects  of  this  treatment.  But  here  we  are  forced  to  enter 
the  domain  of  general  and  special  pathology.  Then  let  us  enter  it.  Ther- 
apeutics is  the  science  of  indications,  and  all  which  will  explain  them  is  in 
its  sphere. 

For  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  diseases  of  which  we  speak  have 
been  violently  dethroned.  They  have  been  called  fictitious,  and  have  been 
banished  to  the  crowd  of  symptoms  or  signs  of  different  pathological  states, 
almost  entirely  local,  and  at  which  the  treatment  has  been  aimed.  Unfor- 
tunately, nature  does  not  submit  to  this  convenient  simplification.    It  is 
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more  than  two  thousand  years  since,  under  the  influence  of  fresh  impres- 
sions, the  school  of  Cos  accurately  sketched  them  with  their  most  essential 
traits.  From  Cos  to  Leyden,  from  Ley  den  to  MoatpeUier,  they  have  pre- 
served their  peculiar  physiognomy,  their  especial  characteristics — only  more 
numerous,  more  complicated,  more  usurping  in  our  day,  after  having  been 
increased  and  multiplied  by  all  which  has  been  and  continually  is  added  to 
them  by  the  physical  and  moral  revolutions  of  the  people,  which  we  call 
civilization. 

This  class  of  diseases  intrude  themselves  everywhere ;  they  complicate 
other  maladies — embarrass  and  retard  their  progress — prevent  their  natural 
solution — their  tendencies  to  cure ;  and  if  Hippocrates  saw  so  much  of  cri- 
sis and  so  much  regularity  in  the  course  of  diseases  of  which  he  has  left  us 
an  account ;  if  his  therapeutics  was  so  simple,  so  expectant,  it  is  because 
the  number  and  gravity  of  spasmodic  affections  were  then  much  less,  and 
Nature  could  exert  advantageously,  and  without  obstacle,  all  the  plenitude 
and  harmony  of  her  forces ;  for  as  digestion,  or  the  function  of  nutrition,  is 
better  accomplished  while  there  is  quiet  of  the  system,  than  in  the  midst  of 
disorders  of  innervation,  so  also,  fevers  or  inflammations  arrive  at  their  limit 
with  a  more  connected  train  of  phenomena,  and  with  courses  much  more 
easily  calculated,  when  least  disturbed  by  nervous  disorders. 

If  this  were  the  place,  we  would  draw,  from  this  simple  observation,  re- 
flections of  immense  importance,  both  theoretically  and  practically.  As  this 
subject,  though  old,  and  profoundly  investigated  by  ancient  authors,  is  new 
and  full  of  novelty  in  respect  of  the  present  order  of  minds,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  define  what  we  mean  by  spasms,  neirous  state,  spasmodic 
state,  (we  use  these  expressions  synonymously,)  and  especially  as  we  would 
endeavor  to  distinguish  this  class  of  diseases  from  a  crowd  of  others,  which 
nosologists  have  placed  by  its  side,  from  a  superficial  examination  and  from 
coarse  resemblances  in  the  symptoms.  This  being  done,  we  will  consider  the 
antispasmodics  in  their  relations  ;  1st,  to  the  primitive  nervous  state,  consti- 
tuting in  iuelf  the  whole  disease ;  2nd,  to  the  nervous  state,  as  an  element, 
complicating  in  the  first  place  acute,  and  afterwards,  chronic  affections ;  3d, 
with  the  nervous  state,  so  far  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  these  two  classes  of  dis- 
orders. We  will  close  by  some  general  considerations  upon  these  remedies, 
viewed  separately,  and  compared  with  other  classes  of  therapeutic  agents, 
as  to  their  mode  of  administration. 

We  know  of  no  one  who  has  ever  thought  to  inquire  why  the  physicians 
of  former  ages  gave  to  certain  spasmodic  affections  the  name  of  passions 
(passio  hysterica,  passio  hypochondriaca.  passio  dyspnoica,  passio  mesenterica, 
&c,  &c.)  Everybody  has  supposed  that  it  was  with  them  an  expression 
equivalent  to  disease.  Yet  they  have  never  said,  passio  erysipelatosa,  pas- 
sio febrilis  biliosa,  passio  scirrhosa,  &a  But  such  profound  observers  have 
a  motive.    May  it  not  be,  that  what  we  call  affections,  feelings,  instinctive 
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phenomena,  spring  from  the  same  sources  as  essential  spasms ;  give  rise  to 
analogous  disorders ;  follow,  in  a  word,  the  same  physiological  laws,  and  in  fact 
only  differ  in  their  determinate,  or  occasional  causes,  and  consequently  their 
final  end  ?  We  cannot  doubt  it,  and  this  is  one  of  those  facts  which  most 
clearly  show  the  admirable  sagacity  of  the  ancients.  Without  knowing  it, 
Hippocrates,  Democritus,  Galen,  almost  all  the  Arabic  physicians,  and  those 
of  the  last  two  centuries,  especially  Riviere,  Ettmuller,  Hoffman,  Sauvages, 
Cullen,  &c,  &c. ;  in  our  day,  M.  Dubois,  of  Amiens,  have  in  their  theories  of 
spasms  sketched  that  of  the  passions  and  instinctive  actions.  On  the  other 
side,  Bichat,  Cabanis,  Broussais,  in  developing  the  only  true  theory  of  the 
passions  and  of  instinctive  actions,  have  wonderfully  exposed  that  of  idio- 
pathic spasms. 

And  here  we  say,  that  the  instinctive  movements,  like  idiopathic  spasms, 
arise  from  the  different  centres  of  organic  life.  Both  are  independent  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  will.  Some  examples,  drawn  from  observation  of  man  in  health, 
and  uniting,  by  imperceptible  gradations,  with  phenomena  of  the  same  class, 
but  belonging  to  the  pathological  state,  and,  ranked  without  difficulty  with 
spasms,  will  show  us  more  clearly  their  nature,  and  justify  the  proposition 
above  announced. 

A  man  is  for  some  time  shut  up  in  a  place  where  the  air  is  rarefied  by 
heat ;  or,  still  better,  he  is  oppressed  with  ennui,  sorrow,  want  of  sleep  ;  in 
short,  by  some  cause,  in  consequence  of  which  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood 
in  the  lungs  is  imperfectly  accomplished.  Suddenly,  a  vague  and  undefined 
anxiety  appears  to  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  his  chest,  and,  without  the 
participation  of  his  will,  the  respiration  is  a  little  accelerated,  the  jaws  sep- 
arate gradually  and  somewhat  convulsively,  all  the  muscles  of  inspiration 
act,  and  by  this  fortunate  spasm  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  comes  to  sat- 
isfy the  imperious  demands  of  haematosis.  If  these  oppressive  influences 
have  acted  for  a  longer  time,  if  the  ennui  has  been  more  profound,  to  the 
first  group  of  symptoms  pandiculations  are  added  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  forced, 
and,  as  it  were,  tetanic  extension  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  and  a  peculiar  dis- 
tortion of  the  face.  If  the  cause  and  end  of  these  efforts  was  not  physiologic, 
no  one,  assuredly,  could  see  the  difference  from  a  spasm  or  a  convulsion. 
Yet  farther,  these  phenomena  figure  in  that  complication,  hysteria,  of  which 
they  are  one  of  the  symptoms,  and  then  cease  under  the  influence  of  an  anti- 
spasmodic remedy — ether,  for  example.  What  difference,  besides  that  of  the 
cause,  distinguishes  the  sudden  palpitations,  with  heaving  of  the  chest,  op- 
pression, and  instantaneous  suffusion  of  the  cheeks,  which  suddenly  seize  a 
young  girl,  whose  modesty  is  offended,  and  the  same  phenomena  which  are 
also  one  of  the  thousand  caprices  of  the  spasmodic  affection  called  hysteria, 
and  vanish  almost  immediately  on  the  use  of  the  same  antispasmodic.  When 
we  bring  together  the  numerous  influences  exerted  upon  the  innervation  of 
the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  by  affections  of  the  mind,  whether  agree- 
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able  or  expansive,  as  joy,  pleasure,  anger,  pride ;  whether  sad  and  concen- 
trative,  such  as  moral  pain,  fear,  fright,  &c. ;  when  we  bring  together,  we  say, 
the  divers  spasms  which,  under  the  name  of  asthma,  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  hysteric  faintings,  precordial  anxiety,  flatulence,  dysphagia,  hiccough, 
nervous  aphonia,  intestinal  rumblings,  in  short  vapors,  and  seek  to  establish 
any  other  difference  between  them  than  that  of  the  determining  impression, 
and  the  duration,  which  is  always  subject  to  the  nature,  more  or  less  persistent 
of  this  impression,  every  one  sees  that  it  is  impossible. 

What  more  resembles  convulsions  than  the  incessant  and  involuntary  jac- 
titation, which  torments  an  individual,  a  prey  to  some  visceral  malaise,  but 
especially  dyspnoea.  In  a  great  number  of  diseases,  the  last  scenes  of  the 
agony  are  spasms  of  the  different  contractile  organs,  which  appear  to  make 
a  last  effort  to  cling  to  life.  In  mortis  agone  constitutis,  convulsiones  sunt 
naturce  ultima  conanmina.  (Sauvages.) 

There  is  in  woman  a  physiological  act,  which,  in  our  eyes,  is  of  great 
value  in  the  investigation  of  the  point  of  departure. of  the  hysteric  attack, 
and  which  singularly  supports  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  the  uterine 
nervous  system  as  the  source  of  this  nervousness.    This  act  is  coition. 

Let  us  take  for  our  type  a  woman  who  is  especially  sensitive  to  the  im- 
pressions which  accompany  the  exercise  of  this  natural  function.  There 
are  quick  and  tumultuous  throbbings  at  the  precordial  region,  deep  and  fre- 
quent respiration,  broken  and  interrupted  sighs,  turning  up  of  the  balls  of 
the  eyes,  bending  back  of  the  neck  and  trunk,  clonic  and  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  pehis,  contractions  of  the  limbs,  sometimes  permanent,  some- 
times clonic,  but  always  involuntary  ;  at  last,  at  the  moment  of  consummation 
of  the  act,  starting  and  spasmodic  agitation  of  the  whole  muscular  system, 
suppressed  cries,  sometimes  complete  fainting ;  then  the  organism  falls  into 
a  state  of  resolution  and  languor,  which  leads  to  sleep. 

Do  we  not  see  that  we  have  described  the  second  degree  of  a  hysteric 
attack.  But  why,  if  not  because  the  hysteric  spasm  and  the  cynic  spasm 
(for  this  descriptive  and  true  name  has  been  given  to  the  movements  which 
take  place  during  coition.)  have  their  origin  in  the  same  source,  and  are  de- 
veloped after  the  same  laws. 

If  this  series  of  examples  would  not  suffice  to  prepare  our  readers  to  com-  ' 
prehend  the  nature  and  the  mechanism  of  idiopathic  spasmodic  affections, 
we  could,  by  multiplying  them,  show  that  all  the  spasms  of  the  pathological 
series  have  their  analogues  in  the  physiological  series,  but  always  with  this 
very  important  difference,  that  the  former,  arising  from  abnormal,  that  is, 
morbid  causes,  remaining,  increasing,  and  complicating  themselves  in  pro- 
portion to  the  persistance  and  gravity  of  these  causes,  whether  predisposing 
or  occasional,  require,  at  length,  particular  means  to  remove  them,  while  the 
second  cease  as  soon  as  the  occasion  which  excited  them  has  been  by  them 
eliminated.    It  being  demonstrated  that  essential  spasms  have  the  same 
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source  as  the  instinctive  actions,  viz:  the  different  viscera,  or  organs  of  gen- 
eral life,  we  have  in  this  characteristic  a  valuable  means  of  diagnosis,  but 
especially,  and  this  is  the  object  of  this  chapter,  we  have,  as  we  shall  see,  ex- 
cellent criteria  of  therapeutic  indications. 

Now  let  us  attempt  a  definition.  Essential  spasms  arise  from  primitive, 
and,  ordinarily,  apyretic  disorders  of  the  innervation  of  one  or  more  of  the 
viscera  concerned  in  the  process  of  nutrition  and  reproduction  ;  disorders 
which,  carried  to  the  extent  of  erethism,  increased  excitability,  and  functional 
alterations  of  these  viscera,  give  rise  to  that  crowd  of  evils  known  under 
the  name  of  hysteria,  and  which  take  that  of  spasmodic  convulsions  when 
they  go  so  far  as  to  excite  involuntary  contractions  and  partial  or  general  ir- 
regularity in  the  movements  of  the  muscles  habitually  subjected  to  the  reg- 
ulating influence  of  the  will. 

These  somewhat  extended  preliminaries,  which  may  appear  foreign  to  our 
subject,  were  indispensable  in  the  study  of  antispasmodic  medication,  because 
any  one  who  has  not  endeavored  to  arrange  these  therapeutic  agents  by  the 
side  of  the  special  morbid  states,  which  indicate  their  use,  and  to  fix  the  con- 
ditions of  their  employment,  hurls  them  indiscriminately  against  all  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  attributes  to  the  treatment  itself  the  ill  success 
which  is  usually  due  to  its  want  of  adaptation  to  the  case.  If  nosologists 
had  thoroughly  investigated  the  matter,  and  in  the  classification  of  neuroses 
had  availed  themselves  of  all  the  characteristics  of  these  affections,  includ- 
ing those  fundamental  ones  drawn  from  different  modes  of  treatment,  they 
would  also  have  spared  us  the  necessity  of  saying  to  which  of  their  spasms 
the  remedies  of  which  we  treat  are  but  rarely  applicable.  Of  this  number 
are  the  primitive  neuroses  of  hearing,  sight,  &c.,  of  epilepsy,  tetanus,  the  va- 
rious metallic  tremors,  primitive  delirium,  the  different  varieties  of  insanity, 
hypochondria,  (a  disease  so  different  from  hysteria,)  hydrophobia,  the  neu- 
ralgias, lead  colic,  &c.  &c. 

According  to  Pinel,  the  neuroses  curable  by  antispasmodic  remedies  are 
those  which  he  calls  neuroses  of  digestion,  of  respiration,  of  circulation  and 
of  generation,  all  ranked  by  Cullen  under  the  name  of  spasms  of  the  vital 
and  of  the  natural  functions,  excepting  always  certain  affections,  where  the 
spasm  is  only  an  element,  and  not  the  whole  disease,  as  dysentery,  whoop- 
ing cough,  pyrosis,  cholera  morbus.  Let  us  remark  that  the  neuroses  which 
we  have  excluded  from  the  list  of  primitive  spasms,  alone  within  reach  of 
our  antispasmodics,  all  want  the  essential  character  (the  source  of  the  aura, 
which  always  rises  from  organs  enclosed  in  the  two  great  splanchnic  cavities,) 
which  we  assigned  to  them,  and  resemble  them  in  one  respect  only,  viz :  the 
nervous  irregularities,  without  lesion  of  structure,  and  the  convulsive  move- 
ments. But  as  these  symptoms  are  the  most  salient  and  prominent,  it  is  upon 
these  that  the  union  of  two  very  distinct  classes  of  disease  has  been  founded. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  Willis,  Glisson,  Baglivi,  and  later,  Haller  and  Gall,  are 
the  authors  of  this  confusion. 
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1st.  Antispasmodics  in  their  relation  to  the  primitive  nervous  state  when 
constituting  in  itself  the  whole  disease  to  be  combatted. 

As  to  valerian,  asafoetida,  gum  ammoniac,  ether,  &c,  &c,  we  have  already 
stated  the  most  important  indications,  for  these  antispasmodic  substances ; 
it  remains  for  us,  however,  to  express  some  general  ideas  upon  the  degrees 
of  affinity  and  disagreement  which  exist  between  certain  spasms  and  certain 
antispasmodics.  That  nothing  may  escape  us,  we  will  arrange,  as  in  a  gal- 
lery, in  the  order  of  their  importance,  sketches  of  the  primitive  spasmodic 
state,  and  especially  show  the  relations  which  exist  to  certain  therapeutic 
agents  which  we  shall  study. 

1st.  Excitability,  (mobilite.)  To  begin  with,  let  us  pause  a  moment,  and 
ask  what  is  nervous  excitability  ?  It  is  a  state  intermediate  to  spasm  and 
normal  visceral  innervation.  It  borders  on  the  hysterical  state,  immediately 
preceding  it,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  it,  and  requires  only  an  increased 
intensity  of  its  phenomena,  or  the  contact  of  the  slightest  cause,  to  raise 
itself  to  it.  Nervous  excitability  is  very  frequently  only  the  highest  degree 
of  predisposition  to  spasms.  It  is  this  state  exaggerated,  and  ready  to  pass 
into  the  disease  at  the  least  shock.  It  is  constitutional  in  women.  Hoffman 
has  described  it  admirably ;  and  Gorter  also,  under  the  title  of  excitability,  has 
capitally  shown  its  conditions  and  appearance.  In  most  persons,  it  is  acquired 
and  accidental.  An  easy  and  luxuriant  life,  idleness,  prolonged  dieting,  con- 
valescence from  severe  diseases,  excessive  evacuations  of  all  kinds,  (but  espe- 
cially of  blood,)  natural  and  artificial,  chagrin,  fear,  all  the  depressing  passions, 
hypochondria,  the  abuse  of  too  warm  baths,  everything  which  debilitates, 
in  a  word,  (a  very  important  fact)  everything  that  weakens  the  cerebral  en- 
ergy, by  exalting  visceral  innervation,  and  making  it  predominate  injuriously, 
produces  nervous  excitability.  We  will  soon  make  this  proposition  clear  and 
distinct,  by  showing  how  it  is  deduced  from  observation.  There  is  sudden 
oppression  continually  arising  from  the  epigastric  region,  precordial  anxiety, 
flushes  of  heat  in  the  face,  involuntary  trembling  at  the  least  surprise — a  door 
shutting,  a  touch  or  unexpected  word  from  some  one  before  unobserved,  are 
the  causes  of  these  disproportionate  emotions.  Terrible  panics,  vain  and 
unreasonable  susceptibilities,  crying  without  cause,  excessive  pusillanimity, 
a  disproportioned  influence,  exerted  by  a  slight  electric  discharge  in  the  at- 
mosphere, fright  approaching  syncope,  produced  by  the  fear  of  thunder,  or 
of  the  storm,  &c,  &c,  &c,  such  are  the  characteristics  by  which  we  re- 
cognize nervous  excitability,  before  it  gives  rise  to  the  hysterical  state. 

This  organic  disposition,  carried  to  a  certain  degree,  is  susceptible  of  being 
combatted  and  palliated  by  antispasmodics.  Though  we  ought  not  to  hope 
by  these  means  to  destroy  the  excitable  diathesis,  still  we  can,  when  it  is 
extreme,  cause  its  most  inconvenient  accompaniments  to  disappear,  and  thus 
stop  the  immediate  invasion  of  hysteria.  It  will  almost  always  be  sufficient,, 
for  this  purpose,  to  take  every  morning  a  half  drachm  of  powdered"  valerian. 
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suspended  in  a  cap  of  the  infusion  of  bass-wood,  and  at  times  of  the  greatest 
excitability,  several  spoonfuls  of  the  syrup  of  ether,  or  a  glass  of  sugared 
water,  strongly  flavored  with  distilled  orange  flower  waters.  In  connection 
with  other  varieties  of  medication,  we  shall  point  out  the  means  of  curing 
radically  the  condition  of  excitability,  and  consequently  the  disorders  which 
it  occasions. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COMPLETE  CASE  OF  PLACENTA  PRiEVIA. 
[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Mr.  Editor : 

If  the  following  lines  in  relation  to  a  case  of  Placenta  Praevia 
are  deemed  worthy  of  publication,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  them. 

Placenta  Prsevia  has  been,  ever  since  its  nature  was  rightly  understood, 
considered  one  of  the  most  critical  states  to  which  the  parturient  woman  is 
exposed,  and  the  most  difficult  which  Mis  to  the  lot  of  the  obstetrician  to 
manage.  A  large  amount  of  business  for  sixteen  years  past  has  afforded 
me  but  few  opportunities  of  encountering  these  most  grave  cases. 

The  patient,  Mrs.  E..,  aged  about  thirty,  when  about  seven  months  gone 
in  her  fourth  pregnancy,  was  subject  to  a  slight  haemorrhage,  without  any 
apparent  cause.  After  a  few  days  continuance  of  the  sanguineous  discharge, 
it  ceased  spontaneously.  In  about  four  weeks  the  haemorrhage  returned, 
being  more  abundant,  and  continued  much  longer  than  the  previous  attacks, 
but  ceased  after  the  patient  took  her  bed  and  remained  quiet,  without  any 
further  treatment.  After  the  elapse  of  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  last 
attack,  she  was  awakened  out  of  her  sleep  by  a  discharge  of  blood,  which 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent.  At  this  period  of  the  case,  I  was  sent  for 
in  great  haste.  The  female  attendant,  much  alarmed  and  powerless, had  aban- 
doned the  case.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  was  a  graduate  of  the  female 
Medical  School  at  Boston  or  not.  The  patient  at  this  time  was  pallid,  skin 
cool,  pulse  quick  and  frequent,  haemorrhage  considerable,  and  fainting.  On 
examination,  I  found  the  os  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  and  di- 
latable, and  as  far  as  I  could  examine  above  safely,  the  placenta  appeared 
situated  over  the  os,  and  detached  at  points,  from  whence  the  blood  flowed 
freely.  I  plugged  the  vagina  very  carefully  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  pre- 
viously introducing  a  lump  of  alum,  and  ordered  the  patient  complete  repose. 
After  a  few  hours,  the  patient  seemed  to  revive  a  little,  countenance  less  pallid, 
pulse  more  distinct.    The  favorable  symptoms  were  of  short  duration ;  the 
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haemorrhage  returned  profusely,  the  countenance  assumed  an  increased  pal- 
lidity,  the  patient  being  much  alarmed  and  agitated.  The  case  demanded 
immediate  action,  and  I  gave  the  patient  a  large  dose  of  ergot,  and  set  about 
removing  the  tampons,  during  which  time  many  large  clots  escaped  from 
the  vagina,  and  fluid  blood  flowed  freely.  The  patient  apparently  lifeless, 
I  passed  my  hand  boldly  through  the  placenta,  and  ruptured  the  membranes. 
The  liquor  amnii  escaped  with  considerable  force,  and  immediately  I  felt  a 
slight  uterine  contraction.  I  kept  my  hand  within  the  uterus,  and  pressed 
firmly  against  the  lacerated  portions  of  the  placenta,  which  served  as  an  effec- 
tual plug  to  the  bleeding  vessels.  In  this  situation  I  remained  until  the  child's 
head  descended  and  occupied  the  place  of  my  hand,  when  the  haemorrhage 
ceased.  In  one  half  hour  after  the  perforation  of  the  placenta  and  rupture 
of  the  membranes,  the  mother  was  delivered  of  a  still-born  child.  But  little 
blood  followed  the  delivery,  and  the  placenta,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  friction 
over  the  region  of  the  uterus,  soon  followed.  The  patient  appeared  blood- 
less and  exhausted ;  but  by  the  aid  of  stimulants,  such  as  brandy  and  water, 
rum,  &c,  and  quiet  repose,  recovered  in  four  weeks  her  usual  health. 

In  all  cases,  after  delivery,  I  place  my  left  hand  upon  the  abdomen,  over 
the  region  of  the  uterus,  and  a  gentle  pressure,  with  a  rotatory  motion  of 
the  hand,  stimulates  the  uterus  to  contraction,  and  with  the  right  hand  I 
remove  the  placenta,  keeping  my  hand  firmly  pressed  on  the  uterus,  till  after 
the  placenta  is  taken.  Such  a  course  I  have  pursued  for  many  years  and 
with  gratifying  results ;  seldom  troubled  with  hour-glass  contraction,  adhesions 
of  the  placenta  and  concealed  haemorrhages  which  prove  so  annoying  to  the 
young  practitioner.  I  have  had  a  few  cases  of  placenta  praevia,  during  my 
practice,  and  my  course  of  treatment  has  been  similar  to  the  above,  with 
slight  variations  as  the  symptoms  indicated.  The  result  of  the  treatment 
has  been  favorable  to  the  mothers,  and  most  of  the  children  have  been  born 
alive. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  different  opinions  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of 
placenta  praevia,  and  all  have  their  zealous  advocates.  Some  approve  of  the 
practice  of  rupturing  the  membranes  and  turning  the  child,  while  others 
adhere  to  the  new  theory  of  separating  the  placenta  entirely  from  the  uterine 
surface,  as  a  means  of  checking  haemorrhage  in  placenta  praevia.  Those  who 
approve  of  detaching  the  placenta  entirely  from  the  uterine  surface,  say  that 
the  haemorrhage  ceases  entirely  after  the  placenta  is  detached,  and  they  go 
into  a  physiological  reasoning  to  prove  that  the  haemorrhage  arises  from  the 
detached  surface  of  the  placenta,  and  not  from  the  uterine  sinuses.  This 
theory  may  be  true,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  would  inquire  of  the  advocates 
of  this  treatment,  from  whence  does  the  blood  flow  in  these  cases,  when  we 
have  concealed  haemorrhage  in  the  uterus,  after  the  placenta  has  been  re- 
moved, and  all  seems  to  be  going  on  well,  when  suddenly  the  patient  becomes 
pallid,  loss  of  vision,  cold  extremities,  swelling  of  the  abdomen  ensues,  and 
death  soon  follows.  Does  this  haemorrhage  arise  from  the  placenta  ?  The 
18 
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treatment  of  placenta  praevia  is  important  to  every  medical  man  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  manage  such  a  case,  and  every  physician  should  have  some 
fixed  principle  of  treatment  in  such  cases  of  emergency,  as  inefficiency  would 
be  attended  with  fatal  results. 

It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  me  to  read  in  your  Journal  of  Medicine 
the  expression  of  other  medical  men,  on  the  subject  of  placenta  praevia, — 
their  opinions  and  treatment. 

J.  G.  GRAVES. 

Nashville,  K  H.  Dec.  3d,  1850. 

[We  confess  that  our  own  preference,  in  cases  of  placenta  praevia,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  is  for  turning  as  soon  as  the  mouth  of  the  uterus 
will  admit  the  hand ;  and  we  avoid  perforating  the  placenta,  for  the  reason 
that  it  removes  the  little  chance  of  life  remaining  to  the  child  by  allowing 
its  blood  to  escape  through  the  placental  vessels.  By  this  method,  too,  we 
do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  head  to  come  down,  but  having  found  the  feet, 
or  a  single  foot  before  rupturing  the  membranes,  the  whole  operation  is  speedily 
accomplished  and  the  patient  safe.  We  agree  most  cordially  with  Dr.  G. 
that  practitioners  should  be  decided  in  their  minds  what  mode  of  procedure 
to  adopt  in  these  cases ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  suddenly  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  act,  and  to  hesitate  may  be  fatal  to  the  patient. — Ed.~\ 


QUACKERY. 

FROM  THE   BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT. 

No  class  of  men,  not  even  the  professors  of  the  wrangling  art,  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  more  universally  used  and  abused,  than  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  this  abuse  has  been 
occasioned,  in  some  degree,  by  the  pompous  air  and  papal  pretensions  of 
certain  members  of  the  faculty  ;  for  the  irritation  of  disappointment  is  in 
the  ratio  of  encouragement  and  hope ;  and  the  tongue  of  experience  can 
have  little  to  say  of  the  infallibility  of  the  medical  art.  The  candid  admis- 
sion of  its  uncertainty,  by  Dr.  Shattuck,  in  his  dissertation,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  is  the  true  mode  of  erecting  a  barrier  bet  ween  honorable  and  intel- 
ligent practitioners  and  charlatans. 

The  opinion  of  Cato  and  of  Pliny  in  regard  to  the  art  is,  of  course,  to  be 
construed  with  an  allowance  for  its  humble  condition  in  their  day.  With 
the  exception  of  the  superstitious  and  even  magical  employment  of  roots 
and  herbs,  it  consisted,  essentially,  in  externals.    There  was  nothing  like  a 
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systematic  nosology.  Cato,  who  died  at  the  age  of  85,  U.  C.  605,  is  re- 
ported by  Pliny,  Lib.  XXIX,  cap.  7,  to  have  said  of  the  doctors,  in  a  letter 
to  his  son  Marcus — Jurarunt  inter  se,  barbaros,  necare  omnes  medicina — 
They  have  sworn  among  themselves,  barbarians  as  they  are,  to  kill  us  all 
with  their  physic.  In  cap.  5,  of  the  same  book,  he  thus  expresses  his  opin- 
ion— mutatur  ars  quotidie,  toties  interpolis,  et  ingeniorum  Grecice  flatu  im~ 
pellimur :  palamque  est,  ut  quisque  inter  istos  loquendo  polleat,  imperatorem 
illico  vitce  nostrce  necisque  fieri :  ceu  vero  non  millia  gentium  sine  medicis 
degant — The  art  is  varying  from  day  to  day  :  as  often  as  a  change  takes 
place,  we  are  driven  along  by  some  new  wind  of  doctrine  from  Greece. 
When  it  becomes  manifest  that  one  of  these  doctors  gains  the  ascendancy 
by  his  harangues,  he  becomes  upon  the  spot  the  arbiter  of  our  life  and 
death ;  as  though  there  were  not  thousands  of  the  nations  who  got  along 
without  doctors.  In  the  same  passage  he  says,  the  art  was  not  practiced 
among  the  Romans  until  the  six  hundredth  year  from  the  building  of  the 
city. 

The  healing  art  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  in  those  days  with  fire  and 
sword,  that  is,  with  the  knife  and  the  cautery.  In  cap.  6,  of  the  same  book, 
Pliny  tells  us  that,  U.  C.  535,  Romam  vinisse — vulnerarium — mireque  gra- 
tum  adventum  ejus  initio  :  mox  a  scevitia  secandi  urendique  transisse  nomen 
in  carnificem,  et  in  tcedium  artem — there  came  to  Rome  a  surgeon,  who 
was  at  first  cordially  received,  but  shortly,  on  account  of  his  cuttings  and 
burnings,  they  called  him  a  butcher,  and  his  art  a  nuisance. 

A  professional  wrestler,  who  was  unsuccessful  in  his  profession,  met  Dio- 
genes, the  Cynic,  as  we  are  told  by  Diog.  Laertius,  in  Vita,  Lib.  VI,  p.  60, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  given  up  wrestling,  and  taken  to  physic.  "  Well 
done"  said  the  philosopher,  " now  thou  wilt  be  able  to  throw  those  who  have 
thrown  thee" 

The  revolutions  which  took  place  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  pre- 
viously to  the  period  when  Pliny  composed  his  Natural  History,  are  cer- 
tainly remarkable.  Chrysippus,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  overthrew  the  sys- 
tem of  Hippocrates ;  Erasistratus  overthrew  the  system  of  Chrysippus  ; 
the  Empirics,  or  Experimentalists,  overthrew,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
the  system  of  Erasistratus ;  Herophilus  did  the  very  same  thing  for  the 
Empirics;  Asclepiades  turned  the  tables  upon  Herophilus  ;  Vexius  Valens 
next  came  into  vogue,  as  the  leader  of  a  sect ;  then  Thessalus,  in  Nero's  age, 
opposed  all  previous  systems ;  the  system  of  Thessalus  was  overthrown  by 
Crinas  of  Marseilles,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter — which  chapter, 
by  the  way,  somewhat  resembles  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew,  substituting 
the  word  overthrew  for  the  word  begat. 

Water  doctors  certainly  existed  in  those  ancient  days.  After  Crinas,  says 
Pliny,  cap.  5,  of  the  same  book,  there  came  along  one — damnatis  non  solum 
prioribus  medicis,  verum,  et  balineis ;  frigidaque  etiam  hibernis  algoribus 
lavari persuasit.    Mergit  cegros  in  lacus.     Videbamus  senes  consulares  usque 
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in  ostentationem  rigentes.  Qua  de  re  exstat  etiam  Annai  Seneca  stipulatio. 
Nec  dubium  est  omnes  istos  famam  novitate  aliqua  aucupantes  anima  statim 
nostra  negotiari.  Condemning  not  only  all  former  physicians,  but  the  baths, 
then  in  use,  he  persuaded  his  patients  to  use  eoH  water  during  the  rigors  of 
winter.  He  plunged  sick  folks  in  ponds.  We  have  seen  certain  aged,  con- 
sular gentlemen,  freezing  themselves,  from  sheer  ostentation.  We  have 
the  personal  statement  of  Annseus  Seneca,  in  proof  of  this  practice.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  those  quacks,  greedily  seeking  fame  by  the  produc- 
tion of  some  novelty,  would  readily  bargain  away  any  man's  life  for  lucre. 
The  statement  of  Seneca,  to  which  Pliny  refers,  may  be  found  in  Seneca's 
letters,  53  and  83,  both  to  Lucilius ;  in  which  he  tells  his  friend,  that  ac- 
cording to  his  old  usage,  he  bathed  in  the  Eurypus,  upon  the  Kalends  of 
January. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  the  railings  of  such  peevish  phi- 
losophers as  Michael  De  Montaigue,  against  all  sorts  of  physic  and  physi- 
cians. We  are  very  apt  to  treat  doctors  and  deities  in  the  same  way — to 
scoff  at  them  in  health,  and  fly  to  them  in  sickness. 

That  was  a  pertinent  question  of  Cicero's,  Lib.  I,  de  Divinatione,  14. 
An  Medicina,  ars  non  putanda  est,  quam  tamen  multa  fallunt  ?  ***num 
imperatorum  scientia  nihil  est,  quia  summus  imperator  nuper  fugit,  amisso 
exercitu  ?  Aut  num  propterea  nidla  est  reipublicce  gerendce  ratio  atque,  pru- 
dentia,  quia  multa  Cn.  Pompeium,  qucedam  Catonem,  nonnulla  etiam  te 
ipsum  fefellerunt? — As  to  medicine,  shall  it  be  accounted  not  an  art,  because 
of  the  great  uncertainty  therein  ?  What,  then,  is  there  no  such  thing  as 
military  skill,  because  a  great  commander  lately  fled  and  lost  his  army  ?  Can 
there  be  no  such  thing  as  a  wise  and  prudent  government,  because  Pompey  has 
been  often  mistaken,  even  Cato  sometimes,  and  yourself,  now  and  then  ? 

If  much  more  than  all  that  has  been  proclaimed  were  true,  in  regard  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  healing  art,  still  the  practice  of  seeking  some  kind  of 
counsel  and  assistance,  whenever  a  screw  gets  loose  in  our  tabernacle  of  the 
flesh,  it  is  not  likely  to  go  out  of  fashion.  What  shall  we  do?  Follow  the 
tetotum  doctor,  and  swallow  a  purge,  if  P.  come  uppermost  ?  This  is  good 
evidence  of  our  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  uncertainty.  Or  shall  we  go  for  the 
doctor  who  works  the  cheapest  ?  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
cheapen  our  physic,  if  we  cheapen  our  salvation ;  for  pack  horses  of  all 
sorts,  lay  and  clerical,  are  accounted  the  better  workers,  when  they  are  rather 
low  in  flesh.  Or  shall  we  follow  the  example  of  the  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety, and  get  up  a  mutual  physicing  association  ?  Most  men  are  patholo- 
gists by  intuition.  I  have  been  perfectly  astonished  to  find  how  many  persons, 
especially  females  and  root  doctors,  know  just  what  ails  their  neighbors,  upon 
the  very  first  hint  of  their  being  out  of  order,  without  even  seeing  them. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  men  of  honor,  thoroughly  educated,  and 
who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  healing 
art,  candidly  admit  its  uncertainty,  the  ignorant  and  unprincipled  of  the 
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earth  alone,  who  have  impudently  resorted  to  the  vocation,  suddenly,  and  as 
an  antidote  to  absolute  starvation,  boast  of  their  infallibility,  and  deal  in  no- 
thing but  panaceas.  There  is  but  one  explanation  of  all  this — it  is  miracu- 
lous. He  who  selected  babes  and  sucklings  for  the  perfection  of  praise, 
and  fishermen  for  theologians,  has  chosen  ignorant  old  women  and  broken 
peddlers,  to  practice  this  difficult  and  important  art :  and  if  the  object  be  to 
confound  the  wise,  the  end  is  perfectly  accomplished.  The  fools,  in  this 
pleasant  world,  however,  are  such  a  respectable  and  wealthy  minority,  that 
the  charlatan  will  not  cease  from  among  us,  until  the  last  of  mortals  shall 
have  put  on  immortality ;  and  then,  like  the  fellow  who  entered  Charon's 
boat  with  his  commodities,  he  will  try  to  smuggle  some  of  his  patent  medi- 
cines or  leetil  doshes  into  the  other  world. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  popular  notion,  that  no  man  is  guilty  of  any 
presumptuous  sin,  merely  because,  after  lying  down  at  night,  a  notorious 
peddler  or  tinker,  he  rises  in  the  morning  a  physician,  may  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  a  watchmaker,  who  would  laugh  at  a  tailor  should  he  offer  to  repair 
a  timekeeper,  will  readily  confide  in  him  as  a  physician,  for  himself,  his  wife 
or  his  child. 

The  most  delicate  female  will  sometimes  submit  her  person  to  the  rubbings 
and  manipulations  of  a  blacksmith,  in  preference  to  following  the  prescrip- 
tions of  a  regular  physician.  A  respectable  citizen,  with  a  pimple  on  the 
end  of  his  nose,  resembling,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  dozen  old  ladies  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  identical*  cancer  of  which  every  one  of  them  was  cured 
by  the  famous  Indian  doctress,  in  Puzzlepot  Alley,  will,  now  and  then,  give 
his  confidence  to  a  lying,  ignorant,  half-drunken  squaw,  rather  than  to  the 
most  experienced  member  of  the  medical  profession. 

Suffer  me  to  close  this  imperfect  sketch  with  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon, 
Vol.  I.  page  120,  Lond.  1824.  "  We  see  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  men 
is  such,  as  they  will  often  prefer  a  mountebank  or  witch,  before  a  learned 
physician.  And  therefore  the  poets  were  clear-sighted,  in  discerning  this 
extreme  folly,  when  they  made  iEsculapius  and  Circe  brother  and  sister. 
For,  in  all  times,  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  witches,  and  old  women  and 
imposters,  have  had  a  competition  with  physicians.  And  what  followeth  ? 
Even  this,  that  physicians  say  to  themselves,  as  Solomon  expresseth  it,  upon 
a  higher  occasion,  If  it  befal  to  me,  as  befalleth  to  the  fools,  why  should  I 
labor  to  be  more  wise  ? 

A  Sexton  of  the  Old  School. 


It  is  generally  observed  that  strychnine  does  not  affect  the  energy  of  the 
stomach  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  excites  the  appetite  and  facilitates  digestion  ; 
nevertheless,  the  alvine  evacuations  habitually  become  more  rare. 

[  Tanquerel. 
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A  NEW  ANTIDOTE  FOR  BROMINE. 

BY  CHARLES  W~.  WRIGHT,  M.  D.,  OF  CINCINNATI. 
[From  the  Western  Lancet  and  Hosp.  Reporter.] 

Although  no  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by  the  internal  employment  of  bromine 
has  yet  been  recorded,  still,  from  its  extensive  use  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  from  its  having  produced  severe,  and  even  fatal  results,  by  being  brought 
in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  that 
we  should  be  in  possession  of  an  antidote  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  substance  has  a  very  corrosive  action  on  the  skin, 
and,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  it,  causes  its  speedy  disorganization, 
so  that  it  may  be  stripped  off  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  part  had  been 
immersed  in  boiling  water.  The  constitutional  disturbance  in  these  cases  is 
even  more  severe  than  that  which  results  from  the  application  of  hot  water  ; 
for  its  action  does  not  cease  so  long  as  any  of  it  remains  in  contact  with  the 
living  structures,  and  the  ulceration  which  follows  is  more  difficult  to  treat 
than  that  which  occurs  from  scalding. 

A  case  was  related  to  me  not  long  since  by  a  medical  friend,  in  which  a 
small  quantity  of  this  liquid  was  accidentally  spilled  on  the  neck  and  shoulder 
of  a  child ;  and  notwithstanding  every  thing  that  was  known  to  be  beneficial 
in  such  cases,  at  that  time  was  had  recourse  to,  the  case  proved  fatal. 
Cases  might  be  cited  where  this  agent  produced  dangerous  and  troublesome 
consequences  in  adults,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  skin,  but  its  action  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  further  comment  as  to  the  extent  of  misery  it 
may  inflict. 

In  the  selection  of  an  antidote,  the  first  question  is,  or  ought  to  be,  with 
what  substance  will  the  poison  unite  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  in- 
soluble or  an  inert  compound  ?  Now  the  bromides  of  lead  and  silver  are 
the  precipitates  which  are  formed  when  bromine  or  a  soluble  bromide  is  add- 
ed to  a  soluble  salt,  containing  either  of  these  elements.  If  bromine  be 
brought  in  contact  with  acetate  of  lead,  in  solution,  it  will  be  perfectly  neu- 
tralized and  rendered  harmless, — the  bromide  of  lead  being  precipitated, 
which  is  comparatively  insoluble  and  inactive. 

There  is  a  property  of  bromine  which  should  be  taken  into  account,  more 
especially  should  that  substance  be  swallowed,  and  that  is,  the  disposition  it 
has  of  gathering  itself  up  into  globules  in  any  fluid  in  which  it  is  not  per- 
fectly soluble.  The  best  solvent  for  bromine  is  ether.  Should  it  be  taken 
into  the  stomach,  and  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  given,  it  might  fail  to  neu- 
tralize the  poison,  and  for  this  reason,  the  solution  acting  only  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globules  of  bromine,  might  remain  for  hours  without  neutral- 
izing it.    This  may  be  obviated,  and  the  bromine  instantly  neutralized,  by 
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allowing  the  patient  to  swallow  an  aqueous  solution  of  ether,  which  can  be 
prepared,  as  recommended  by  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  by  rubbing 
it  up  with  spermaceti,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  for  each  fluid  drachm 
of  the  ether.  In  the  absence  of  ether,  brandy,  gin  or  whiskey  may  be  sub- 
stituted, bromine  being  much  more  soluble  in  these  fluids  than  in  water,  on 
account  of  the  alcohol  which  they  contain. 

Bromine  may  be  neutralized  by  substitution  for  cyanogen,  in  the  cyanides  ; 
the  cyanides  of  lead  and  silver,  for  example,  these  being  rendered  soluble  by 
ammonia  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  But  as  most  of  the  cyanides  are  poison- 
ous, they  cannot  be  taken  into  the  stomach  with  safety.  Should  the  bromine 
be  locally  applied,  however,  they  can  be  used  with  great  benefit. 

With  any  of  the  above  mentioned  antidotes  in  reach,  the  hand  can  be 
plunged  into  a  vessel  of  bromine  with  impunity ;  and  the  danger  of  opening 
a  new  bottle  of  bromine  is  no  longer  to  be  apprehended,  when  the  proper 
antidote  is  to  be  had. 

When  acetate  of  lead  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  brought  together,  in 
solution,  double  decomposition  ensues ;  acetate  of  potash  and  iodide  of  lead 
being  formed,  neither  of  which  produce  injury  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach  in  moderate  quantity.  I  therefore  conclude  that  this  substance  is 
one  of  the  best  antidotes  that  could  be  used,  where  an  over-dose  of  iodide  of 
potassium  had  been  given. 


ALUM  IN  HOOPING-COUGH. 

In  the  Infants'  Hospital,  London,  alum  is  administered  with  success  in 
doses  of  2  to  10  grains  every  4  or  6  hours,  to  children  of  1  to  10  years  affect- 
ed with  spasmodic  bronchitis.    The  following  formula  is  the  one  most  used. 
R       Sulphate  of  Alumina  et  Pot.,    grs.  xv. 
Extract  Conii  Mac,  grs.  xij. 

Syrup  of  Violets,  §  i. 

Lettuce  water,  (distilled,)  §  ij. 

Dose,  a  dessert-spoonful  every  6  hours. 

The  following  powder  is  also  used  in  France,  for  the  same  disease. 
R  Tannin. 

Benzoic  Acid,  aa  grs.  ij. 
Pulv.  Gum  Arabic,    5  i. 
Misce  Divid.  in  chart :  No.  xij. 
One  powder  every  two  hours  in  sweetened  water. 

N.  T.  Med.  Gazette. 
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HOMCEOPATHY. 

Perhaps  no  "  system  of  medicine,"  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  style  the 
different  empiricisms,  has  been  received  with  more  favor  than  homoeopathy. 
And  it  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder,  how  it  could  take  such  a  hold  of 
the  popular  mind.  We  know  that  man  is  prone  to  delusion,  but  in  this  the- 
ory many  of  the  elements  are  wanting  which  ordinarily  bring  success. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  active,  fiery  doses  of  the  Thompsonian,  the  homoeopa- 
thist  gives  little  pellets  ;  instead  of  the  copious  draughts  and  frequent  immer- 
sions of  the  hydropathist,  he  merely  gives  a  minute  powder  or  a  teaspoonful 
of  a  decillionth  dilution.  But  we  apprehend  it  is  in  this  very  difference  that 
the  elements  of  success  exist.  There  is  something  in  the  mysterious  action 
of  those  little  doses,  which  is  so  new,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  requires 
experiment ;  and  a  single  apparent  success,  is  for  them  a  confirmation  of  its 
truth.  We  find  accordingly,  that  this  theory  is  believed  by  a  class  entirely 
different  from  those  who  swallow  the  hot  drops  and  lobelia  of  the  botanist, 
or  of  those  who  travel  miles  to  consult  an  Indian  doctor,  or  a  seventh  son  of 
a  seventh  son.  It  is  especially  under  the  patronage  of  those  who  delight  in 
German  mysticisms,  or  find  strong  nourishment  for  their  minds  in  the  infin- 
itesimals of  truth,  made  powerful  by  the  transcendentalist,  by  combination 
with  matter  quite  as  insipid  as  sugar  of  milk.  We  say,  this  is  the  class  who 
chiefly  patronize  homoeopathy,  for  occasionally  a  man  of  mind  is,  by  partial 
representations  or  want  of  thought,  led  for  a  time  to  lend  an  ear  to  this  de- 
lusion ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  time,  for  when  he  investigates  the  matter,  its  ab- 
surdity is  so  apparent,  that  he  turns  from  it  in  disgust.  The  sturdy  good 
sense  of  the  farmer,  or  the  shrewdness  of  the  intelligent  mechanic,  are  not 
to  be  thus  long  hoodwinked. 

These  are  the  patients,  but  who  are  the  practitioners  ?  Men  and  women, 
clergymen,  lawyers  and  doctors.  Men  and  women  who  have  tried  it,  purchase 
a  little  chest  of  little  phials,  filled  with  little  pills,  accompanied  by  a  little 
book,  and  begin  to  give  little  doses  to  their  little  children.  Thus  far  it  is  well, 
for  it  doubtless  saves  some  children  from  bodily  and  mental  injury,  from  the 
injudicious  administration  of  paregoric  or  even  more  injurious  drugs,  and  this 
may  atone  for  the  occasional  loss  of  one  from  neglect  of  actual  diseases. 
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Having  then  experience,  they  extend  their  circle,  and  practice  gratuitously 
on  all  their  friends  who  will  let  them.  Bilious  clergymen  and  constipated 
lawyers  more  frequently  become  public  practitioners,  and  write  Dr.  before 
their  names,  and  M.  D.  after.  But  a  word  concerning  clergymen.  We  are 
not  of  those  who  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  are  given  up  to 
quackery  ;  on  the  contrary,  our  opinion  is  that  the  majority  stand  with  us. 
But  those  that  do  turn  away  to  these  follies,  seem  at  once  to  feel  bound  to 
become  their  champions.  Accustomed  to  write  and  to  speak,  they  at  once 
stand  prominent  in  the  attacks  made  upon  the  profession.  We  have  known 
clergymen  who  so  far  forgot  their  sacred  duties  in  the  sick  room,  as  to  spend 
the  time  of  their  visit  in  berating  the  medical  attendant,  and  urging  the  in- 
valid, perhaps  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  disease,  to  ask  advice  of 
some  charlatan ;  and  they  are  too  often  successful,  not  so  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  regular  physician,  as  to  the  injury  of  the  patient.  We  have 
burned  with  indignation,  to  hear  from  the  sacred  desk  anathemas  thundered 
upon  those  who  administer  drugs  to  sick  men,  poisoning  them,  and  sapping 
their  very  life,"  when  nature  has  furnished  everywhere  and  to  every  one  an 
universal  catholicon  in  the  pure  water  distilled  in  her  own  alembic ;  and  shame 
has  covered  us,  that  a  fellow  man  should  so  prostitute  the  sacred  influences 
of  the  pulpit.  We  suspect  many  clergymen  are  not  aware  that  entirely  dif- 
ferent methods  of  investigation  must  be  pursued  in  the  study  of  theology  and 
of  medicine,  and  that  many  of  their  errors  arise  from  the  fact  that  they  bring 
to  a  superficial  examination  of  medical  theories  the  same  reverence  for  dogmas 
to  which  they  are  properly  accustomed  in  theological  science.  The  converse 
of  this  proposition  has  occasionally  been  among  physicians  the  source  of  ap- 
parent if  not  real  infidelity. 

Of  the  lawyers,  it  is  those  who  meet  with  no  success  in  their  profession, 
or  who,  pressed  by  the  terrors  of  dyspepsia,  brought  upon  them  by  dis- 
regard of  all  hygienic  rules,  turn  in  their  nervousness  from  the  honest  doubts 
of  the  educated  physician,  to  the  confident  assertions  of  the  quack,  and  then 
exert  all  their  powers  "  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason." 

The  doctors  we  divide  into  two  classes ;  the  honest  and  the  dishonest. 
It  has  never  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  one  whom  we  thought  honest ;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  courtesy,  we  will  allow  that  a  few  may  possibly  exist.  This 
ranks  the  great  majority  in  the  second  class,  and  "  pity  'tis,  'tis  true."  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  individuals  would  steal  a  dollar,  or  a  thousand 
dollars,  if  opportunity  should  offer ;  but  we  do  mean  to  say,  that  their  mode 
of  practice  is  eminently  dishonest.  We  do  mean  to  say,  that  they  do  not 
believe  that  their  infinitesimals  will  accomplish  what  they  pretend ;  they 
do  not  believe,  that  dilutions  to  the  decillionth  degree  increase  the  power  of 
drugs ;  that,  in  a  word,  they  do  not  believe  any  part  of  their  system  to  be 
true,  excepting  what  is  borrowed  from  legitimate  medicine.  This  is  true, 
if  any  opinion  can  be  formed  of  their  belief  from  their  actions.  We  charge 
them  with  deceit,  because  of  the  numerous  instances  which  have  come  to  our 
19 
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knowledge,  in  which  doses  of  medicine  have  been  given,  not  only  equal  to? 
but  much  greater  than  the  doses  recognized  in  the  dispensatories.  Their 
little  powders  are  not  very  unfrequently  full  doses  of  morphia  or  tartar  emetic, 
or  a  pretended  crisis  is  an  excuse  for  giving  castor  oil,  for  bleeding,  and  for 
other  active  medication.  But  we  quote  the  following  instances  from  foreign 
periodicals,  to  show  that  the  same  is  true  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  some  of  our  neighbors  may  be  sure  that  we  are  not  taking  our  illustra- 
tions from  their  practice. 

"  A  lady  who  lately  consulted  us,  (the  editors  of  the  London  Journal  of 
Medicine,)  produced  a  pot,  chiefly  consisting  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  given  to  her 
by  a  London  homoeopathic  accoucheur.  She  designated  the  drug  the  ho- 
moeopathic paste  for  consumption,  and  took  it  nightly,  in  five  grain  doses. 
A  second  lady,  with  pulmonary  tubercles,  in  detailing  her  medical  history, 
informed  us  that  a  homoeopathic  physician  at  Brighton  had  ordered  her  to 
take  cod-liver  oil.  A  third  lady  assured  us  that  a  well  known  homoeopathic 
doctor  had  prescribed  for  her  castor  oil." 

"  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  we  (Eds. 
of  Lancet,)  remember  Dr.  Risdon  Bennett  reading  two  prescriptions  for  the 
same  case  ;  written  by  a  homoeopath  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  In 
the  first,  the  globulist  ordered  a  single  drop  of  laudanum  in  six  ounces  of 
water  ;  two  table  spoonfuls  being  a  dose,  with  the  — th  part  of  a  grain  of  ip- 
ecacuanha. In  the  second  he  became  heroic,  and  prescribed  five  ounces  of 
infusion  of  senna,  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  jalap,  half  an  ounce  of 
manna,  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  cardamoms,  and  two  ounces  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  :  a  sixth  part  to  be  taken  every  three  hours." 

Such  practices  are  dishonest,  if  anything  is  dishonest  ;  and  of  similar  prac- 
tices we  believe  the  majority  of  homoeopathic  practitioners  to  be  continually 
guilty.  Their  whole  system  is  supported  by  attacks  upon  the  regular  practice 
of  medicine,  and  by  adopting  unusual  proceedings  in  all  branches.  Thus, 
if  they  diet  patients,  abstinence  is  enjoined,  because  certain  articles  disagree 
with,  or  prevent  the  operation  of  their  medicines.  Because  most  American 
and  English  physicians  place  their  obstetric  patients  upon  the  side,  they  place 
theirs  upon  the  back,  saying  that  this  is  the  homoeopathic  position  ;  while 
doubtless  in  France  they  prefer,  for  the  same  reason,  the  position  on  the  side. 
In  fact,  from  Hahnemann  down  they  all  live  by  contrast. 

There  is  one  other  cognate  class,  for  whom  we  have  if  possible  a  more 
profound  contempt.  We  mean  those  who  profess  to  practice  both  allopathy 
and  homoeopathy,  and  kindly  inquire  of  their  patients  how  they  prefer  to  be 
treated.  Entirely  inconsistent  as  the  two  systems  are,  such  a  practitioner 
knows  that  in  one  case  or  the  other  he  is  giving  countenance  to  falsehood ; 
and  he  knows,  too,  that  his  duplicity  will  at  once  be  perceived  by  his  patients. 
Still,  he  dares  do  it  with  unblushing  effrontery.  We  confess  we  have  a  far 
higher  opinion  of  a  man  who  still  strives  for  the  appearance  of  right,  than 
for  him  who  is  so  forgetful  of  all  that  is  worthy  of  man,  that  he  boldly  bears 
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before  him  a  bald  lie.  We  have  known  a  person,  bearing  the  title  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  not  only  to  attempt  to  practice  in  this  mode,  but  failing  to  make 
his  gains  so  large  as  he  desired,  to  turn  to  hydropathy,  and  endeavor  to  per- 
suade others  that  this  is  the  remedy,  and  thus  to  bear  about  the  triple  false- 
hood ;  claiming  still  to  be  of  the  regular  profession,  and  speaking  with  a  sneer 
of  quacks.    Truly,  we  doubt  if  there  be  any  end  to  impudence. 


REMEDY  FOR  QUACKERY. 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  objects  to  the 
"  remedy  for  quackery"  proposed  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Garland  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Journal.  That  remedy  is  to  conceal  the  nauseous  taste  of 
our  various  drugs,  and  to  take  care  to  give  offence  to  no  fastidious  palate  ; 
that  patients,  especially  those  laboring  under  chronic  diseases,  may  not  turn 
in  disgust  from  our  remedies  to  the  useless,  not  to  say  injurious,  preparations 
of  the  nostrum  venders.  To  this  our  neighbor  says,  "  it  is  decidedly  our 
opinion  that  if  the  measure  were  adopted  which  is  recommended  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  question,  the  profession  might  be  most  emphatically  placed 
in  the  same  category  with  the  class  of  whom  they  complain."  Such  is  de- 
cidedly not  our  opinion.  By  referring  to  Dr.  Garland's  article,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  does  not  propose  to  give  inert  medicines  or  placeboes,  but  simply 
to  conceal  the  taste  of  those  medicines  which  he  thinks  it  best  to  administer. 
And  is  there  any  tendency  to  quackery  in  this  ?  If  so,  there  is  the  same 
tendency  in  giving  medicine  in  the  form  of  pills,  so  that  it  may  be  more  ea- 
sily taken.  If  so,  we  must  insist  upon  our  patients  taking  our  powders  of 
opium  or  of  aloes  in  water  at  the  best,  and  we  are  not  sure  but  some  ten- 
dency to  quackery  may  be  found  in  this.  For  ourself,  we  cannot  see  that 
a  physician  reduces  himself  to  the  level  of  a  quack  by  adding  to  his  formula 
for  a  cough  mixture,  simple  syrup,  sufficient  to  sweeten  it,  and  tincture  of 
cinnamon  sufficient  to  hide  the  taste  of  all  that  is  unpleasant  in  the  compound. 
If  patients  only  desire  to  be  taking  medicines,  from  habit  or  other  cause,  when 
they  do  not  need  them,  it  is  time  to  furnish  nauseous  potions,  if  we  have  not 
courage  to  refuse  to  give  them  anything  at  all.  But  why  we  should  insist 
upon  it  that  a  patient  should  take  a  medicine  which  we  know  will  do  him 
good,  in  a  form  that  always  disgusts  him.  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see ; 
especially  when  there  is  danger,  as  there  often  is,  that,  disgusted  at  our 
doses,  he  will  turn  to  some  nostrum  which,  if  perchance  it  contains  the  same 
drug,  may  cure  him,  and  secure  his  praises  ;  or,  otherwise,  may  cause  him 
to  waste  invaluable  time,  perhaps  sadly  decide  his  fate. 

For  ourself,  we  do  not  believe  this  or  anything  else  is  a  specific  for  the 
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malady ;  but  we  do  not  know  why  we  may  not  properly  use  this  as  an  ad- 
juvant ;  and  for  Dr.  Garland  we  may  say,  what  every  one  who  knows  him 
will  agree  to,  that  there  is  not  in  him  the  least  sympathy  with  quackery. 
Our  neighbor  adds,  that  "  there  is  a  way  to  abate  the  evil  complained  of; " 
and  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  his  professional  duty  not  to  keep 
this  remedy  a  secret. 


Researches  upon  the  Necropolis  of  New-Orleans,  with  brief 
allusions  to  its  vital  arithmetic,  by  bennett  dowler,  m.  d. 
of  New-Orleans. 

This  monograph  is  upon  the  health  of  New-Orleans,  as  shown  by  statistics. 
Dr.  Dowler  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  general  impression  that  this  is  the 
most  unhealthy  city  of  the  Union  ;  and  if  we  understand  him  aright,  would  put 
in  a  claim  for  precedence  for  it,  as  being  in  truth  one  of  the  most  healthy. 
He  presents  grave-yard  statistics,  as  he  styles  them,  collected  by  visiting  the 
different  cemeteries  of  the  city,  and  taking  from  the  tombs  the  ages  of  those 
buried  in  them  in  series  of  thirty,  varying  the  locality  and  direction  in  which 
the  series  run  several  times  in  each.  The  results  obtained  are  curious  and  in- 
teresting ;  but  a  mere  abstract  will  not  do  them  justice,  and  we  must  pass  them 
by,  merely  saying  that  they  give  a  much  longer  average  of  life  than  is  claimed 
by  most  of  our  cities,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  after  completing 
his  series,  Dr.  D.  found  in  one  cemetery  an  inscription  for  a  negress,  aged  107 
years  and  five  months ;  and  in  another,  an  age  given  at  110  years,  and  knew 
of  several  other  centennarians  not  included  in  his  lists. 

Dr.  Dowler  discusses  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New-Orleans  in  their  report  for  the  year  1849,  and  differs  from  them  deci- 
dedly, claiming  that  they  have  placed  the  average  term  of  life  (22.63)  far 
too  low,  by  making  their  estimates  in  a  large  part  from  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital, which  he  styles  "  the  great  foreign  pauper  hospital  of  New-Orleans." 
He  also  speaks  of  the  different  peculiarities  in  the  situation  of  the  city,  as 
tending  to  give  false  results  concerning  its  actual  healthfulness.  Thus  not 
only  does  immigration  to  itself  add  fuel  to  disease,  but  it  is  a  thoroughfare 
for  emigrants  to  California,  to  Texas,  &c,  as  well  as  an  occasional  resort  for 
the  river  men  and  woodsmen,  many  of  whom  falling,  perhaps,  from  diseases 
contracted  many  miles  away,  tend  to  swell  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  city. 

We  make  a  short  extract,  for  the  serious  consideration  of  any  who  may 
think  of  emigrating  either  south  or  west :  "Accurate  popularized  information 
on  acclimation  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  might  prevent  the  senseless  sac- 
rifice of  hundreds  of  lives,  which  ignorant,  avaricious  heads  of  families  make 
almost  every  year  for  the  hope  of  gaining  dollars.    Of  the  vast  number  of 
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destitute  families  who  come  from  high  northern  latitudes  to  this  city,  few 
comparatively  intend  to  settle  permanently,  and  few  remain  beyond  the  ac- 
climating period.  Hence  arises  a  useless  waste  of  life.  The  acclimated  are 
constantly  replaced  by  the  unacclimated.  Wave  follows  wave ;  epidemic, 
epidemic.  The  parent  who,  for  the  mere  chance  of  gain,  without  intending 
to  become  a  permanent  resident,  brings  his  family  from  a  cold  climate  to 
New-Orleans  during  the  hot  season,  is  not  guiltless ;  nor  is  the  writer  who 
would  conceal  from  the  immigrant  the  real  dangers  of  southern  acclimation 
altogether  innocent.  Besides  all  this,  the  emigration  of  the  acclimated  re- 
presses the  progress  and  paralyzes  the  energies  of  the  city,  vitally,  socially 
and  commercially.  Immigration  alone  keeps  alive  the  yellow  fever,  which 
but  too  often  fills  its  streets  with  hearses,  and  blackens  its  reputation  for  sa- 
lubrity." 


On  the  comparative  liability  of  Males  and  Females  to  insanity, 
and  their  comparative  curability  and  mortality  when  insane, 
by  Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

This  essay,  read  before  the  Association  of  the  Superintendents  of  Hospi- 
tals for  the  Insane,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Insanity,  is  now  issued  in  a  pamphlet  form.  Dr.  Jarvis  has,  by  delving 
among  dry  statistics,  brought  out  some  valuable  facts  upon  his  subject.  The 
whole  essay  is  well  worth  perusal ;  but  we  must  be  content  with  giving  the 
general  results  at  which  the  Dr.  arrives.  ;-  From  this  review  of  the  facts 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  males  and 
females  received  into  lunatic  asylums  is  not  the  same  in  all  countries.  The 
males  predominate  in  the  asylums  of  America.  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  France,  and  among  the  people  of  Belgium.  The  females  predominate 
in  the  asylums  of  Belgium,  among  the  people  of  Norway  and  of  Paris,  and 
among  the  paupers  of  England  and  Wale?/' 

"  But  the  general  answer  now  to  be  given,  from  the  facts  which  present 
themselves  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  and  America,  is 
that  those  causes  of  insanity  which  act  upon  males  are  more  extensive  and 
effective  than  those  which  act  upon  females,  and  therefore,  within  the  periods 
covered  by  the  reports  which  I  have  analyzed,  and  in  those  countries  from 
which  these  reports  come,  males  are  somewhat  more  liable  to  insanity  than 
females.  But  this  must  vary  with  different  nations,  different  periods  of  the 
world,  and  different  habits  of  the  people." 

"  We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  curability  of  these  nervous  disor- 
ders in  the  two  sexes.  Not  knowing  the  number  of  persons  attacked  with 
them,  we  cannot  compare  the  successful  with  the  fatal  issue,  and  thus  ascer- 
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tain  the  relative  violence  of  the  diseases  upon  the  two  sexes,  when  they  come 
upon  them. 

"  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  agreement  between  this  record  of  mortality  from 
all  disorders  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  the  record  of  the  experience  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane.  They  combine  together  to  overthrow  the  common 
notion  that  woman  especially  is  subject  to  nervous  disorders,  and  that  man  is 
comparatively  exempt  from  them ;  and  more  than  this,  they  show  that  the 
reverse  is  true, — that  a  man  is  more  exposed  to,  is  less  frequently  cured  of, 
and  falls  more  under  the  attacks  of  this  class  of  diseases  than  woman." 


Life  Insurance  Certificates — Suggestion  to  Medical  Referees, 

Under  this  head  the  following  letter  appeared  some  time  since  in  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Gazette. 

"  Sir. — The  subject  of  giving  answers  to  the  inquiries  of  Insurance  Com- 
panies seems  to  me  to  admit  of  a  natural  division  into  two  parts — first,  what 
is  due  to  my  patient ;  and,  secondly,  what  is  due  to  myself. 

"  To  my  patient  I  owe  the  same  implied  secrecy  on  the  subject  of  his  per- 
sonal health  which  a  lawyer  owes  to  his  client  on  the  subject  of  his  personal 
affairs  ;  and  I  should  never  think  of  answering  any  inquiries  about  him  with- 
out his  express  permission. 

"  To  myself  I  owe  the  right  of  obtaining  a  reasonable  remuneration  for 
my  trouble  in  furnishing  to  an  Insurance  Company  my  professional  assistance, 
and  thus  enabling  them  to  decide  on  the  fitness  of  my  patient  as  a  subject 
for  life-assurance. 

"  I  have  therefore  adopted  the  subjoined  form  of  answer  to  the  inquiries 
of  insurance  offices  ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  join  any  gentlemen  who  approve 
of  such  form,  in  having  a  number  lithographed. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  R.  Walsh. 

"  42  Half  Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  September,  1850." 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  the  permission  of  to  answer  any  question 

which  may  be  put  to  me  in  confidence  respecting  his  health  for  the  purposes 
of  life  insurance.  I  am  ready,  therefore,  on  receiving  the  usual  fee,  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  your  office  whatever  information  I  possess  on  this  subject. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

*  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Insurance  Company." 

The  republication  of  this  in  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Gazette,  with  some  com- 
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ments  from  the  editor,  drew  forth  the  following  reply  ;  which  we  conceive 
places  the  matter  in  its  true  light. 

New-York,  November  16th,  1850. 

D.  M.  Reese.  M.  D. 

In  the  Xew-York  Medical  Gazette"  of  this  date,  in  your  article  on  Life 
Assurance,  you  appear  to  entertain  a  common  error  in  regard  to  the  justice 
of  the  applicants  for  insurance  supplying  his  own  physician's  certificate  when 
he  makes  his  application  for  insurance. 

If  you  will  examine  the  terms  demanded  by  the  various  companies,  you 
will  perceive  that  such  a  certificate,  to  be  furnished  by  the  person  applying, 
is  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  bargain  as  the  premium  in  money  demanded. 
The  companies  offer  to  insure  lives  for  a  stated  annual  sum,  provided  the  ap- 
plicant furnishes  the  certificates  of  his  family  physician,  and  an  intimate 
friend ;  these  are  demanded,  by  the  terms  of  the  policy,  from  the  applicant, 
and  the  company  agrees  to  furnish  its  own  physician's  certificate,  and  to  pay 
all  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  company.  The  company  in  some  cases 
assumes  the  trouble  of  sending  the  printed  form  to  the  family  physician,  to 
save  the  applicant  trouble,  and  to  facilitate  perfecting  the  insurance.  If  the 
person  applying  for  insurance  fails  to  provide  such  certificate,  he  also  fails  to 
perform  what  he  impliedly  agrees  to  do  when  he  makes  application  for  in- 
surance. 

"When  ill  health  is  a  bar  to  the  performance  of  jury  or  military  duty,  and 
a  family  physician's  certificate  is  procured  to  certify  to  such  fact ;  are  either 
the  civil  or  martial  courts  expected  to  pay  the  expense  of  such  certificate? 
Certainly  the  cases  are  parallel.  In  all  the  cases  the  certificates  are  obtained 
for  the  personal  interest  of  the  individual  making  application  for  life-insur- 
ance, or  to  be  excused  from  jury  or  military  duty. 

With  this  statement  of  facts,  there  certainly  should  be  no  further  misunder- 
standing, and  no  complaints  made  against  Life  Offices  in  making  their  own 
terms,  and  in  demanding  their  fulfilment. 

K. 


Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Medical  Witnesses. 

An  article  in  the  November  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  entitled 
Modem  State  Trials,  discusses  the  jurisprudence  of  insanity,  but  especially 
of  that  variety  to  which  the  name  moral  insanity  has  been  given.  Believ- 
ing this  to  be  a  matter  of  daily  increasing  importance  to  every  physician,  we 
transfer  to  our  pages  the  following  declarations  of  the  "  true  state  of  the 
criminal  law  on  this  momentous  subject,"  made  by  judges  of  the  English 
courts,  in  reply  to  formal  questions  submitted  to  them. 
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Question  I. — "  What  is  the  law  respecting  alleged  crimes  committed  by 
persons  afflicted  with  insane  delusion,  in  respect  of  one  or  more  particular 
subjects,  or  persons  : — as  for  instance,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  the  alleged  crime,  the  accused  knew  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  but 
did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  insane  delu- 
sion, of  redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of 
producing  some  public  benefit  ?" 

Answer. — "  Assuming  that  your  lordship's  inquiries  are  confined  to  those 
persons  who  labor  under  such  partial  delusions  only,  and  are  not  in  other 
respects  insane,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  notwithstanding  the  party  did  the  act 
complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  insane  delusion,  of  redress- 
ing or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of  producing  some 
public  benefit,  he  is  nevertheless  punishable  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime  committed,  if  he  knew,  at  the  time  of  committing  such  crime,  that  he 
was  acting  contrary  to  law ;  by  which  expression  we  understand  your  Lord- 
ship to  mean  the  law  of  the  land." 

Questions  II.  and  III.  (1.) — "  What  are  the  proper  questions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury,  when  a  person,  alleged  to  be  afflicted  with  insane  delusion, 
respecting  one  or  more  particular  subjects  or  persons,  is  charged  with  the 
commission  of  a  crime  (murder,  for  example)  and  insanity  is  set  up  as  a 
defence  ?" 

(2.)  "  In  what  terms  ought  the  question  to  be  left  to  the  jury,  as  to  the 
prisoner's  state  of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  committed  ?" 

Answers. — "  The  jury  ought  to  be  told,  in  all  cases,  that  every  man  is 
presumed  to  be  sane,  and  to  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  be  respon- 
sible for  his  crimes,  until  the  contrary  be  proved  to  their  satisfaction  ;  and 
that,  to  establish  a  defence  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  clearly 
proved  that,  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  act,  the  party  accused  was 
labouring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason,  from  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to 
know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing ;  or,  if  he  did  know  it, 
that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was  wrong.  The  mode  of  putting 
the  latter  part  of  the  question  to  the  jury,  on  these  occasions,  has  generally 
been  whether  the  accused,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act,  knew  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong — which  mode,  though  rarely  if  ever  leading  to  any 
mistake  with  the  jury,  is  not,  as  we  conceive,  so  accurate  when  put  generally 
and  in  the  abstract,  as  when  put  to  the  party's  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
with  respect  to  the  very  act  with  which  he  is  charged.  If  the  question  were 
to  be  put  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  accused,  solely  and  exclusively  with 
reference  to  the  law  of  the  land,  it  might  tend  to  confound  the  jury,  by  in- 
ducing them  to  believe  that  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  land  was 
essential  in  order  to  lead  to  a  conviction,  whereas  the  law  is  administered 
upon  the  principle  that  every  one  must  be  taken  conclusively  to  know  it, 
without  proof  that  he  does  know  it.  If  the  accused  was  conscious  that  the 
act  was  one  which  he  ought  not  to  do,  and  if  that  act  was  at  the  same  time  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  is  punishable ;  and  the  usual  course,  there- 
fore, has  been  to  leave  the  question  to  the  jury — whether  the  party  accused 
had  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  know  that  he  was  doing  an  act  that  was 
wrong ;  and  this  course,  we  think,  is  correct,  accompanied  with  such  obser- 
vations and  explanations  as  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  may 
require." 

Question  IV. — "  If  a  person,  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  the  existing 
facts,  commits  an  offence  in  consequence  thereof,  is  he  thereby  excused  ?  " 
Answer. — "The  answer  must  of  course  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  de- 
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lusion ;  but  making  the  assumption  as  we  did  before — that  he  labors  under 
such  partial  delusion  only,  and  is  not  in  other  respects  insane — we  think  he 
must  be  considered  in  the  same  situation,  as  to  responsibility,  as  it'  the  facts 
with  respect  to  which  the  delusion  exists  were  real.  For  example — if,  under 
the  influence  of  his  delusion,  he  supposes  another  man  to  be  in  the  act  of 
attempting  to  take  away  his  life,  and  he  kills  that  man,  as  he  supposes,  in 
self-defence,  he  would  be  exempt  from  punishment.  If  his  delusion  were 
that  the  deceased  had  inflicted  a  serious  injury  to  his  character  and  fortune, 
and  he  killed  him  in  revenge  for  such  supposed  injury,  he  would  be  liable  to 
punishment." 

Question  V. — "  Can  a  medical  man,  conversant  with  the  disease  of  in- 
sanity, who  never  saw  the  prisoner  previously  to  the  trial,  but  who  was 
present  during  the  whole  trial  and  the  examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  be 
asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  or  his  opinion  whether  the  prisoner  was 
conscious,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act,  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  or 
whether  he  was  laboring  under  any  and  what  delusion  at  the  time? 

Answer. — u  We  think  the  medical  man,  under  the  circumstances  supposed 
cannot  in  strictness  be  asked  his  opinion  in  the  terms  above  stated ;  because 
each  of  those  questions  involves  the  determination  of  the  truth  of  the  facts 
deposed  to,  which  it  is  for  the  jury  to  decide  ;  and  the  questions  are  not  mere 
questions  upon  a  matter  of  science,  in  which  case  such  evidence  is  admissible, 
But  where  the  facts  are  admitted,  or  not  disputed,  and  the  question  becomes 
substantially  one  of  science  only,  it  may  be  convenient  to  allow  the  question 
to  be  put  in  that  general  form,  though  the  same  cannot  be  insisted  on  as  a 
matter  of  right." 

We  proceed  to  quote  from  the  same  article  a  portion  of  the  medical  tes- 
timony given  in  the  trial  of  Oxford,  for  his  attempt  to  assassinate  his  Queen. 

First  Doctor. —  Question  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  and  the  Court. — 
"  Supposing  a  person,  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  without  any  suggested  motive, 
to  fire  a  loaded  pistol  at  her  Majesty,  passing  along  the  road  in  a  carriage ; 
to  remain  on  the  spot ;  to  declare  he  was  the  person  who  did  it ;  to  take  pains 
to  have  that  known ;  and  afterwards  to  enter  freely  into  discussion,  and  an- 
swer any  questions  put  to  him  on  the  subject :  would  you,  from  those  facts 
alone,  judge  a  person  to  be  insane  ? 
Answer. — "  I  should." 

The  Court. — 4-  You  mean  to  say,  upon  your  oath,  that  if  you  heard  these 
facts  stated,  you  should  conclude  that  the  person  would  be  mad?" 
The  Doctor. — "  I  do." 

The  Court. — "  Without  making. any  other  inquiry?" 

The  Doctor. — uYes!  .  .  .  If,  as  a  physician,  I  was  employed  to  as- 
certain whether  a  person  in  whom  I  found  these  facts  was  sane  or  insane,  I 
should  undoubtedly  give  my  opinion  that  he  was  insane." 

The  Court. — "  As  a  physician,  you  think  every  crime,  plainly  committed, 
to  be  committed  by  a  madman  ?" 

The  Doctor. — '-Nothing  of  the  kind;  but  a  crime  committed  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  hypothesis  !" 

Second  Doctor. — He  is  asked  the  same  question  which  had  been  pro- 
posed to  the  first  doctor,  with  the  addition  of  1  hereditary  insanity  being  in 
the  family'  of  the  person  concerned. 

Answer. — "  I  should  consider  these  circumstances  of  strong  suspicion  ;  but 
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other  facts  should  be  sought  before  one  could  be  warranted  in  giving  a  pos- 
itive opinion." 

Question  by  the  Prisoner's  Counsel. — "  Are  there  instances  on  record  of 
persons  becoming  suddenly  insane,  whose  conduct  has  been  previously  only 
eccentric  ?" 

Answer. — {i  Certainly.  Supposing,  in  addition,  that  there  was  previous 
delusion,  my  opinion  would  be  that  he  is  unsound.  Such  a  form  of  insanity 
exists,  and  is  recognized." 

Question  by  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown. — "  What  form  of  insanity  do  you 
call  it?" 

Answer. — "  Lesion  of  the  will — insanity  connected  with  the  development 
of  the  will.  It  means  more  than  a  loss  of  control  over  the  conduct — morbid 
propensity.  Moral  irregularity  is  the  result  of  that  disease.  Committing 
a  crime  without  any  apparent  motive  is  an  indication  of  insanity !" 

Question  by  the  Court. — "  Do  you  conceive  that  this  is  really  a  medical 
question  at  all,  which  has  been  put  to  you  ?" 

Answer. — "  I  do :  I  think  medical  men  have  more  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  that  subject  than  other  persons." 

Question. — "  Why  could  not  any  person  form  an  opinion,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  referred  to,  whether  a  person  was  sane  or 
insane  ?" 

Answer. — "  Because  it  seems  to  require  a  careful  comparison  of  particular 
cases,  more  likely  to  be  looked  to  by  medical  men,  who  are  especially  expe- 
rienced in  cases  of  unsoundness  of  mind." 

Third  Doctor. — "  I  have  850  patients  under  my  care  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  the  prisoner.  In  my  opinion  he  is  of  un- 
sound mind.  I  never  saw  him  in  private  more  than  once,  and  that  for 
perhaps  half  an  hour,  the  day  before  yesterday ;  and  I  have  been  in  court 
the  whole  of  yesterday  and  this  morning.  These  are  the  notes  of  my  inter- 
view with  him  : — '  A  deficient  understanding ;  shape  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  head,  that  which  is  generally  seen  when  there  has  been  some  disease  of 
the  brain  in  early  life.  An  occasional  appearance  of  acuteness,  but  a  total 
inability  to  reason.  Singular  insensibility  as  regards  the  affections.  Ap- 
parent incapacity  to  comprehend  moral  obligations — to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong.  Absolute  insensibility  to  the  heinousness  of  his  offence,  and  the  peril 
of  his  situation.  Total  indifference  to  the  issue  of  the  trial ;  acquittal  will 
give  him  no  particular  pleasure,  and  he  seems  unable  to  comprehend  the  al- 
ternative of  his  condemnation  and  execution  :  his  offence,  like  that  of  other 
imbeciles  who  set  fire  to  buildings,  &c,  without  motive,  except  a  vague 
pleasure  in  mischief.  Appears  unable  to  conceive  anything  of  future  respon- 
sibility.' " 

Question  by  the  Court. — "  Did  you  try  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  acting 
a  part  with  you,  or  not  ?" 

Answer. — "  I  tried  to  ascertain  it  as  well  as  I  possibly  could.  My  judg- 
ment is  formed  on  all  the  circumstances  together." 

Fourth  Doctor. — To  the  same  general  question  put  to  first  and  second 
Doctors — 

Answer. — k-  An  exceedingly  strong  indication  of  unsoundness  of  mind. 
A  propensity  to  commit  acts  without  an  apparent  or  adequate  motive,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  recognized  as  a  particular  species  of  insanity,  called 
lesion  of  the  will :  it  has  been  called  moral  insanity." 

Question. — "  From  the  conversation  you  have  had  with  the  prisoner,  and 
your  opportunity  of  observing  him,  what  do  you  think  of  his  state  of  mind?" 
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Answer. — "  Essentially  unsound  :  there  seems  a  mixture  of  insanity  with 
imbecility.    Laughing  and  crying  are  proofs  of  imbecility — assisting  me  to 

form  my  opinion  When  I  saw  him,  I  could  not  persuade  him  that 

there  had  been  balls  in  the  pistols — he  insisted  that  there  were  none.  He 
was  indifferent  about  his  mother  when  her  name  was  mentioned.  His 
manner  was  very  peculiar  :  entirely  without  acute  feeling  or  acute  conscious- 
ness— lively,  brisk,  smart — perfectly  natural — not  as  if  he  were  acting,  or 
making  the  least  pretence.  The  interview  lasted  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour." 

Last  Doctor. — "  A  practising  surgeon  for  between  three  and  four  years. 
Had  attended  the  prisoner's  family." 

Question. — "  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  his  state  of  mind  ?" 

Answer. — "  Decidedly  that  of  imbecility — more  imbecility  than  anything ; 
he  is  decidedly,  in  my  judgment,  of  unsound  mind.  His  mother  has  often 
told  me  there  was  something  exceedingly  peculiar  about  him,  and  asked  me 
what  I  thought.  The  chief  thing  that  struck  me  was  his  involuntary  laugh- 
ing :  he  did  not  seem  to  have  that  sufficient  control  over  the  emotions  which 
we  find  in  sane  individuals.  In  Newgate,  he  had  great  insensibility  to  all 
impressions  sought  to  be  made  on  him.  His  mother  once  rebuked  him  for 
some  want  of  civility  to  me;  on  which  he  jumped  up  in  a  fury,  at  the 
moment  alarming  me,  and  saying,  4  he  would  stick  her.'  I  think  that  was 
his  expression." 

Questioned  by  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown. — "  I  never  prescribed  for  the 
prisoner,  nor  recommended  any  course  of  treatment,  conduct,  or  diet  what- 
ever. I  never  gave,  nor  was  asked  for  any  advice.  I  concluded  the  disease 
was  mental — one  of  those  weak  minds  which,  under  little  excitement,  might 
become  overthrown." 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  medical  men  are  too  apt  to 
give  testimony  in  courts.  We  complain,  and  justly,  of  the  manner  in  which 
members  of  the  bar  not  unfrequently  treat  us  while  on  the  witness'  stand  ; 
but  medical  men  themselves  are  in  part  to  blame  for  this.  With  a  shrewd 
lawyer,  educated  not  only  in  his  own  exclusive  department,  but  often  in  other 
branches,  watching  with  an  eagle  eye  for  everything  that  can  be  made  to 
favor  his  client,  it  becomes  those  who  appear  as  experts  in  any  matter  to 
weigh  every  word  they  utter.  From  neglect  of  this,  physicians  often  go  on 
in  an  authoritative  manner  to  lay  down  certain  facts  as  established  in  their 
science,  and  to  give  their  own  judgment,  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  them 
to  be  in  error ;  admitting  no  uncertainty  in  their  science  and  no  fallibility  in 
their  judgment.  All  goes  on  very  well  during  the  direct  examination,  and 
judges,  jury  and  counsel  all  seem  convinced.  But  when  subjected  to  the 
ordeal  of  cross-examination,  these  various  uncertainties  are  made  prominent, 
and  too  often  a  sad  exposure  is  made  of  the  conceit  and  ignorance  of  the 
witness.  Several  instances  have  recently  occurred  within  our  own  State,  in 
which,  by  such  procedures,  physicians  have  not  only  brought  ridicule  upon 
themselves  but  disgrace  upon  the  whole  profession.  Thus  in  a  recent  case 
the  matter  in  litigation  turned  upon  the  question,  whether  or  not  an  individ- 
ual was  at  a  certain  time  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties ;  having  suffered 
some  days  before  from  a  "  fit."    A  gentleman  took  the  stand  as  an  expert, 
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and  declared  it  a  "  fainting  fit ;"  that  it  could  not  have  affected  his  mind ; 
that  there  was  no  lesion  of  the  brain  or  other  nervous  centres,  and  that  the 
man  was  fully  competent  to  transact  business.  The  cross  examination  was 
conducted  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  State,  who,  after  al- 
lowing the  witness  to  reaffirm  his  positions,  by  his  questions  elicited  from 
him  the  fact  that  he  had  never  given  particular  attention  to  diseases  of  the 
brain ;  that  he  had  never  read,  and  we  think  never  heard  of  Solly's  work ; 
that  he  had  not  read  any  medical  book  for  fifteen  years,  and  still  he  appeared 
as  an  expert. 

Our  own  advice  to  physicians  is,  to  keep  clear  of  the  witness'  stand,  if  it 
is  possible  ;  but  when  obliged  to  give  testimony  in  medical  matters,  that  they 
scrupulously  avoid  all  statements  which  they  cannot  fully  substantiate,  and 
to  have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  their  ignorance  of  matters,  with  which 
they  are  not  acquainted. 


A  late  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  says  that  the 
honors  of  "  Medicina  Doctoris"  were  recently  conferred  upon  a  number  of 
young  gentlemen  at  Dartmouth  College.  We  beg  leave  to  say,  that  New 
Hampshire  is  not  guilty  of  conferring  this  new  title.  Of  its  meaning  we 
confess  ourself  ignorant,  but  should  suppose  it  to  be  better  adapted  for 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Female  Medical  School. 


Messrs.  Allison  &  Gault,  of  this  town,  have  moved  into  the  store  which 
they  have  recently  built,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  for  completeness  and 
elegance  it  is  unsurpassed  if  not  unrivalled  in  the  State.  These  gentlemen 
express  their  intention  to  keep  on  hand  drugs  of  the  first  quality,  and  we 
trust  that  physicians  will  encourage  them  in  this,  by  a  willingness  to  pay 
prices  at  which  alone  superior  articles  can  be  obtained.  To  purchase  low 
priced  medicines  is  the  worst  economy. 


Thusology  is  the  euphonious  name,  under  which  the  jugglery  formerly 
known  as  mesmerism,  psychology  or  biology,  is  to  make  its  converts  this 
winter.  The  advent  of  two  of  its  teachers  has  taken  place  in  our  State,  and 
all  who  cannot  find  any  easier  way  to  be  gulled,  will  give  it  their  full  faith. 
It  is  laughable  to  see  the  assurance  with  which  these  travelling  lecturers  speak 
of  nerve  fibres,  comparing  their  fineness,  coarseness  and  "  springiness ;"  but 
it  is  mortifying  to  see  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  giving  their  support 
to  such  absurdities. 
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PLACENTA  PR.EVIA. 
[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Mr.  Editor: 

The  article  on  placenta  prasvia,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Graves,  in  the 
December  number  of  your  Journal,  attracted  my  attention,  from  the  fact  that 
he  expressed  unbelief  in  a  principle  of  treatment  in  such  cases  long  since 
established  in  my  mind. 

I  wish  to  notice  that  the  case  reported  by  him  was  a  most  fortunate  one 
for  his  method  of  treatment.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  article,  that 
although  the  patient,  after  taking  the  ergot  and  having  the  tampons  removed, 
was  " apparently  lifeless"  still,  no  sooner  had  he  passed  his  hand  "  boldly" 
through  the  placenta,  and  ruptured  the  membranes,  than  the  liquor  amnii 
escaped  with  "considerable  force"  showing  that  the  uterus  contracted  at  the 
time  with  sufficient  vigor  to  force  the  waters  by  his  hand,  which  was  impacted 
in  the  placenta  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  haemorrhage  from  the  placental 
vessels. 

Now,  as  the  delivery  was  accomplished  in  one  half  hour  from  the  date  of 
the  perforation,  and  as  the  patient  "  recovered  in  four  weeks  her  usual  health," 
it  appears  very  evident  that  the  Doctor's  case  was  not  so  extremely  urgent, 
after  all.  The  ergot  acted,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the 
exhaustion  been  more  extreme,  and  had  the  pains  been  less  active  he  would 
not  have  found  his  hand  that  "effectual  plug"  it  proved  to  be.  Again:  he 
says  he  does  not  believe  the  haemorrhage  in  such  cases  comes  from  the  de- 
tached surface  of  the  placenta ;  and  gives,  as  a  reason  of  his  unbelief,  the 
fact  that  concealed  haemorrhage  sometimes  takes  place  after  the  placenta  has 
been  removed.  There  is  not.  to  my  mind,  the  least  analogy  in  the  two  cases. 
Concealed  haemorrhage  sometimes  happens,  but  not  in  one  case  in  ten  thou- 
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sand ;  while  a  detached  portion  of  placenta  never  happens  without  haemor- 
rhage. Flooding,  after  the  removal  of  the  placenta,  never  happens  unless  ute- 
rine action  has  ceased  altogether,  or  is  extremely  feeble ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  haemorrhage  under  all  conditions  of  the  patient  and  uterus, 
where  a  portion  of  the  placenta  is  detached. 

The  Doctor's  treatment  may  have  done  well  in  that  particular  case;  but, 
as  a  fixed  principle,  I  should  prefer  the  most  expeditious  method  of  detach- 
ing the  placenta,  and  turning,  as  the  thing  can  be  done  at  once  when  the 
hand  can  pass  the  os  tineas.  And,  as  you  have  said,  we  should  not  have  to 
wait  for  the  head  to  come  down.  I  would  refer  the  Doctor  to  the  opinions 
of  Drs.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Radford  and  "Wood,  of  Manchester ; 
Wilson  and  Lowe,  with  their  cases.  I  apprehend  the  Doctor  would,  in  some 
of  those  eases,  find  himself  very  much  in  the  same  condition,  after  perforat- 
ing, while  waiting  for  a  pain,  of  the  man  who  married  with  the  belief  that 
love  came  after  marriage ;  who  at  the  last  accounts  had  waited  forty  and 
three  years  without  the  blessing. 

I  have  said  I  prefer  detaching  the  placenta  and  turning,  to  all  other  meth- 
ods, as  by  this  manoeuvre  the  haemorrhage  is  soonest  arrested,  delivery  more 
speedily  accomplished,  and  thereby  the  mother  and  child  more  likely  to  be 
saved.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  most  eminent  ob- 
stetricians of  Europe  and  this  country. 

As  I  have  space,  I  will  relate  a  case  which  occurred  in  my  practice,  of  a 
little  less  than  "  sixteen  years."  Mrs.  B.,  the  patient,  had  borne  three  chil- 
dren. During  her  fourth  pregnancy  she  had  periods  of  flooding  for  two 
weeks  during  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  month.  Her  mother,  who  had  expe- 
rience in  such  matters,  ordered  her  to  bed  in  a  cool  room ;  indeed,  gave  her 
the  usual  treatment,  but  on  the  first  week  of  the  sixth  month  a  profuse  haem- 
orrhage, with  pain,  caused  them  to  send  for  me.  As  the  patient  was  some 
six  miles  from  me,  some  two  or  three  hours  passed  before  I  saw  her.  On 
making  an  examination  I  found  the  placenta  completely  detached  and  lying 
in  the  vagina,  while  the  foetus  was  in  the  uterus,  which  had  not  contracted 
for  the  last  half  hour.  Hemorrhage  had  ceased,  and  as  the  os  was  dilated 
to  nearly  the  size  of  the  head,  I  gave  a  full  dose  of  ergot,  which  excited  ute- 
rine action,  and  soon  expelled  the  foetus.  As  the  patient  was  a  Millerite,  and 
this  occurred  in  1843,  a  student  of  mine  suggested  the  idea  that  the  little 
saint  under  the  influence  of  that  ism  ruptured  the  membranes  in  the  wrong 
direction,  in  order  to  "go  up." 

Yours, 

G.  W.  GARLAND. 

Meredith  Bridge,  Dec.  25. 
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MALIGNANT  TUMOR  OF  THE  THIGH. 
[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Mr.  Editor: 

I  send  you  the  history  of  an  interesting,  and,  to  me,  instructive 
case  of  malignant  tumor. 

Mr.  T.  during  the  winter  of  1849  received  an  injury  on  the  thigh,  by  a 
small  knot  of  a  log.  the  log  having  rolled  back  against  him  when  he  was  at- 
tempting to  roll  it  from  him.  The  part  injured  immediately  became  extremely 
painful,  and  during  that  night  swelled  to  an  enormous  size.  The  leg  remained 
so  swollen  and  painful  until  the  next  spring,  when  all  subsided.  Patient  en- 
joved  his  usual  health  through  the  summer  and  till  February,  1850,  when, 
from  a  sudden  wrench  in  extricating  himself  from  a  snow-drift,  the  pain  and 
swelling  reappeared  and  gradually  increased  till  death.  The  surface  was  not 
changed  from  its  natural  appearance,  never  had  been  tender  to  the  touch,  and 
there  was  no  fluctuation  nor  hardness.  The  tumor  could  be  moved  lat- 
erally with  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  with  perfect  freedom,  but  it  admitted  of 
no  motion  longitudinally.  Mr.  T.  consulted  many  eminent  surgeons  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  this  State,  but  they  did  not  pronounce  openly  the  disease,  nor 
recommend  any  particular  medication. 

This  nugatory  plan  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  patient  nor  his  friends.  A 
drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw,  and  there  are  always  a  thousand  straws 
in  such  extremities,  ready  to  place  themselves  sufficiently  near  to  be  easily 
grasped.  Patient  was  unwilling  to  trust  his  case  to  the  processes  of  nature, 
as  recommended  by  many  surgeons,  but  thought  he  would  try  the  skill  of  one 
of  the  thousand,  viz  :  Dr.  Bradley,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.  Bradley  at  once  pro- 
nounced the  disease  a  pancreatic  tumor,  and  remediable.  He  knew  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  mode  of  successful  treatment,  and  he  said  he  had  seen 
several  cases  precisely  like  it.  This  assumed  skill  of  course  inspired  the 
patient's  hope,  and  the  Doctor  was  allowed  to  commence  with  his  issues,  and 
eruptions,  and  juleps,  and  alteratives,  and  sedatives,  &c,  &c. 

Very  soon  after  being  put  on  this  treatment,  patient  was  attacked  with 
acute  gastritis,  vomiting,  on  the  introduction  of  the  least  substance  into  the 
stomach,  and  moderate  salivation,  but  no  affection  of  the  gums  or  teeth. 

From  this  time  he  began  to  sink  rapidly,  but  the  vomiting  and  pain  at  the 
stomach  ceased  entirely  ten  days  before  death. 

,The  surface  has  not  been  the  least  changed  from  its  healthy  look,  till  the 
last  week  or  two  ;  then  the  upper  third  became  of  a  greenish  hue,  was  soft, 
and  presented  indistinct  fluctuation  ;  the  lower  inner  part  presented  indura- 
tions, and  two  or  three  inches  square  was  red.  • 

Autopsy  showed  the  tumor  to  be  entirely  beneath  the  muscles  and  blood- 
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vessels,  and  in  contact  with  the  femur,  but  not  attached  to  it;  its  origin  ap- 
peared to  be  near  the  bone  and  on  its  lower  third ;  but  it  had  extended  either 
way  to  the  knee  and  groin.  A  section  showed  us  three  distinct  characters, 
viz :  the  upper  third  was  soft,  of  a  dark  dirty  color,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  coagulated  blood.  This  dark,  soft  appearance  gradually  disappeared  as  it 
approached  the  centre  of  the  tumor,  and  was  ultimately  lost  entirely  in  the 
main  body,  which  was  of  the  color  and  consistence  of  brain.  On  the  lower 
inner  part  there  are  hard  places  which  have  some  consistence,  and  when  cut 
offer  considerable  resistance  to  the  knife.  Cysts  were  interspersed  through- 
out the  tumor,  and  they  all  contained  two  or  three  pounds  of  bloody  serum; 
weight,  after  the  escape  of  the  fluid,  10J  lbs.  For  a  more  minute  and  cor- 
rect description  of  the  anatomical  character  of  the  tumor,  I  will  refer  you 
to  the  gentleman  into  whose  hands  it  has  fallen.* 

Queries.     Could  this  tumor  have  been  at  any  time  safely  extirpated? 

If  the  patient  had  lived  a  few  weeks  longer,  would  the  remainder  have 
changed  to  the  appearance  of  the  upper  part? 

If  it  had  so  changed,  could  it  have  been  punctured  and  cured? 

N.  SHANNON. 

Loudon,  December,  1850. 


PROF.  CROSBY'S  CASE  OF  TRACHEOTOMY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  N.  IT.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Dear  Sir : — I  notice,  in  the  October  number  of  your  Journal,  handed  me 
by  a  friend,  an  article  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a  case  of  "  Foreign  Body 
in  the  Trachea,"  for  the  removal  of  which  Tracheotomy  was  performed. 

I  had  heard  something  of  this  remarkable  case,  and  regret  that  it  has  not 
been  published  more  in  detail ;  for,  as  you  justly  remark,  it  is  very  interest- 

*  One  half  the  tumor  above  mentioned  was  sent  to  Prof.  Peaslee,  who,  after 
examination  by  the  aid  of  his  excellent  microscope,  made  the  following  report 
of  the  appearances. 

"  There  is  a  stroma  throughout,  of  areolar  tissue,  very  abundant  in  the 
harder  portions,  and  less  so  in  the  softer.  But  in  the  very  hardest  part  I 
find  a  few  encephaloid  cells,  such  as  Vogel  figures  as  occurring  in  encepha- 
lons  of  the  uterus  and  bladder,  and  in  the  intermediate  and  softer  portions 
these  are  quite  abundant.  What  appeared  to  be  clots  of  pure  blcod  is  half 
or  more  encephaloid  cells,  and  the  rest  blood  corpuscles. 

I  have  never  before  seen  so  solid  and  abundant  a  matrix  of  areolar  tissue 
for  the  encephaloid  cells.  I  should  suppose  the  development  of  the  tumor 
must  have  been  unusually  slow,  and  the  development  of  the  matrix  to  such 
a  degree  of  firmness  was  perhaps  due  to  pressure." 
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ing  in  several  respects,  particularly  as  illustrating  the  practicability  of  passing 
a  medicated  probang,  not  only  into  but  through  the  larynx.  The  propriety 
of  this  proceeding  in  treating  diseases  of  the  throat,  as  well  as  its  possibility, 
has  been  very  generally  doubted,  while  the  exclusive  attention  paid  to  it  as 
a  specialty  in  certain  quarters,  has  contributed  to  bring  this  really  valuable 
method  of  treatment  into  disrepute.  The  great  size  of  the  sponge  in  this 
case,  "  two  inches  in  length,  by  an  inch  wide  and  a  half  inch  in  thickness," 
*was,  it  appears,  no  impediment  to  its  free  passage  up  and  down  the  trachea, 
and  "  the  dyspnoea,  at  times  excessive,  occasionally  disappeared  entirely." 
These  facts  go  to  show  that  direct  applications  may  as  easily  be  made  below 
the  larynx  as  above  it,  though  it  is  not  stated  how  long  the  patient  lived  with 
so  large  a  foreign  body  travelling  from  the  bifurcation  to  the  larynx.  It  seems 
to  me  very  desirable  that  the  history  of  so  instructive  a  case  should  not  be 
lost;  moreover,  that  every  record  of  experience,  every  report  of  cases,  how- 
ever trivial,  if  worthy  of  publication  at  all,  should  be  well  supported  by  all 
the  facts  relating  thereto.  Give  us  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  operation,  and 
post-mortem  appearances  in  this  case,  and  I  believe  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  it.    But  a  hearsay  report  may  lead  only  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

Will  you  not  procure  and  enrich  the  pages  of  the  Journal  by  a  complete 
report  of  this  curious  case  from  the  distinguished  surgeons.  Profs.  Crosby  and 
Peaslee,  under  whose  care  it  occurred. 

Truly  yours, 

PROBANG. 

New- York  City,  Jan.  3d,  1851. 

[This  communication  comes  to  us  without  the  usual  courtesy  of  the  writer's 
name,  but  we  insert  it  that  we  may  add  a  single  fact  to  our  former  note  of 
the  ca>e. 

The  patient  lived  three  days  after  the  accident ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
might  have  lived  as  long  without  the  operation.  As  to  the  reproof  "  Probang" 
sees  fit  to  administer  to  us  for  alluding  to  the  case  at  all,  without  giving  "  all 
the  facts  relating  thereto,"  we  will  say  that  we  entirely  disagree  with  him. 
If  "  Probang"  knows  anything  about  the  case,  (and  we  suspect  he  "  has  heard 
something"  more  than  he  pretends,)  he  knows  that  there  are  some  circum-. 
stances  connected  with  it  which  make  it  improbable  that  a  full  report  of  it 
will  ever  be  made  by  the  only  one  fully  authorized  to  do  so, — the  operator. 
Such  being  the  truth,  we  believed  and  still  believe  it  was  our  duty  to  announce 
the  simple  facts  in  the  case,  which  we  had  received  from  the  lips  of  the  sur- 
geons present,  confirmed  by  almost  all  of  the  other  medical  witnesses ;  and 
such  "  hearsay  report"  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  our  simple  statement. 
The  preparation  of  the  trachea  and  larynx  is  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Dartmouth  Medical  School. — Ed.~\ 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY   CHARLES  TODD   QUINTARD,  M.   D.,  OF  ROSWELL,  GA. 

There  is  no  department  of  science  which  medical  men  have  not  helped 
to  advance,  and  the  services  of  the  medical  profession  have  been  among  the- 
most  disinterested  ever  rendered  to  mankind.  Medical  science  has  been, 
and  is  to  be  for  centuries  to  come,  a  mighty  moral  agent,  which,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  social  and  political  economy,  promises  the  most  brilliant  results. 
We  may  mention  the  arrest  and  extinction  of  epidemics  as  one  of  these. 
True,  for  many  of  the  results  we  have  to 

"  Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait;" 
wait  the  evolutions  and  development  of  the  minute  and  searching  investi- 
gations of  science  itself.  There  are  many  who  sneer  upon  the  progress  of 
legitimate  medicine,  and  point  triumphantly  to  the  systems  which  the  credu- 
lity of  man  render  successful.  By  others  we  are  told  that  the  profession  is 
behind  the  age — that  its  votaries  are  wedded  to  the  past,  and  fail  to  keep 
their  minds  open  to  new  convictions.  To  all  such  we  would  commend  the 
following  quotation  from  the  "  Anniversary  Discourse,  delivered  before  the 
New- York  Academy  of  Medicine,"  on  the  J  Oth  November,  1847,  by  the 
distinguished  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  at  one  time  President  of  that  Institu- 
tion : — «  Have  those  who  cast  this  reproach  upon  the  laborers  in  our  sci- 
ence, of  being  contented  with  the  past,  ever  seriously  examined  into  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  profession  at  distant  and  distinct  eras  of  its  cultivation  ? 
Have  they  compared  the  different  systems  and  theories  of  medicine  which 
have  held  sway  at  different  times,  and  among  different  nations  at  the  same 
time  ?  Have  they  weighed  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  have  led  to  the 
diversified  results  which  have  crowned  both,  in  the  speculative  and  practi- 
cal branches  of  the  art  ?  Have  they  observed  the  evil  and  the  good  arising 
from  the  authority  of  renowned  names,  and  been  prepared  to  fathom  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  vast  study  of  the  philosophy  of  life,  and  the  means 
of  its  preservation  ?  Have  they  been  able  to  weigh  the  controlling  influ- 
ences of  the  kindred  branches  in  physic  upon  the  art  of  healing  ?  All 
these  circumstances  have  exercised  at  various  periods  a  modifying  powrer  in 
the  advancement  of  the  great  science.  Have  they,  fortified  with  the  requi- 
site knowledge,  compared  the  anatomy  taught  in  the  schools  some  forty 
years  ago,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  human  structure,  as  now  set  forth  by 
the  teachers  of  these  days  ?  Have  they  compared  Monroe  and  Fyfe  with 
Bichat  and  Cruveilheir  ?  Have  they  looked  at  Blumenbach,  and  Andral, 
and  Edwards,  and  Miiller,  to  find  whether  there  be  progress  in  physiology  ? 
Have  they  ascertained  what  Gall,  and  Spurzheim,  and  Tiedemann,  and 
Solly,  and  Noble,  have  done  with  the  brain  and  nervous  system  ?  Have 
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they  sought  knowledge  of  cerebral  structure  by  the  methods  of  procedure 
formerly  in  vogue,  by  the  researches  of  the  scalpel,  and  then  compared  it 
with  the  elucidations  of  the  encephalon,  derived  from  the  new  system  of 
investigation,  notwithstanding  the  preceding  great  efforts  of  Varolius  and 
Willis  ?  Have  these  skeptics  dwelt  upon  the  coincidence  which  obtains  be- 
tween particular  structural  developments  and  functional  manifestation  and 
mental  phenomena  ?  Have  they  arrived  at  a  determinate  result  whether 
Charles  Bell's  discoveries  on  the  sensitive  and  motor  nerves  have  real  foun- 
dations, and  shed  new  light  on  pathology  of  the  deepest  practical  value,  and 
simplified  a  mighty  train  of  complex  disorders  ?  Do  they  know  that  that 
philosopher  presented  us  with  new  revelations  of  richest  results ;  and  have 
they  opened  the  pages  of  his  volume  in  order  to  comprehend  its  diagnostic 
problems  in  perilous  intricacies  ? 

"Allow  me  to  propound  a  little  farther: — Have  these  doubters  and  dis- 
puters  of  our  progress  compared  the  materia  medica  of  former  times  with 
that  had  recourse  to  at  present  ?  1  mean  not  the  corrections  of  disease  and 
the  auxiliaries  of  health,  indicated  by  palmistry  and  astrology,  nor  the 
treatise  of  Culpepper,  nor  the  primitive  physic  of  Wesley.  I  will  limit 
myself  to  the  materia  medica  of  our  immediate  predecessors.  Let,  then,  an 
estimate  be  formed  of  the  articles  modern  discovery  has  introduced,  drawn 
from  the  several  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  let  scrutiny  be  directed  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  substances  now  added  as  remedial  agents  to  our  pharmacopoeia. 
Look  at  that  once  universally  admired  book,  Duncan's  Dispensatory,  and  then 
turn  to  Pereira,  or  to  the  commanding  volume  of  Wood  &  Bache.  Thera- 
peutical science  was  never  enriched  with  such  copious  treasures  as  at  this 
day,  nor  ever  before  yielded  a  moiety  of  her  benefits." 

Are  we  asked,  1  What  has  been  done  in  Surgery  ?'  We  point  triumph- 
antly to  the  records  of  skill  in  this  branch  of  healing,  and  challenge  them 
to  compare  the  deeds  of  Abernethy  and  Cooper,  of  Dupuytren  and  Larrey, 
of  Physick  and  Post,  and  of  Mott,  with  what  had  been  accomplished  by  all 
their  predecessors.  We  feel  confident  that  facts  will  bear  out  the  assertion, 
that  the  profession  of  medicine  has  never  before  occupied  so  proud  an  emi- 
nence, and  that,  when  compared  with  other  sciences,  it  loses  nothing  by  the 
most  careful  scrutiny.  It  is  wrong  to  consider  the  field  of  medical  science 
as  of  no  greater  extent  than  those  of  the  mechanical  sciences.  It  embraces 
the  whole  science  of  living  bodies,  or  biology.  The  phenomena  of  living 
bodies  are  much  more  various  than  those  of  inorganic  bodies.  The  collec- 
tion of  the  physical  sciences,  then,  which  concern  inorganic  matter,  are,  all 
together,  to  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  science  which  relates  to  the 
laws  of  living  matter. 

"  Now,"  says  Dr.  John  Ware,  k<  when  we  compare  the  amount  of  labor 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  mechanics,  or  astronomy,  or  chemistry,  individ- 
ually, these  sciences  are  found  in  advance.  But  compare  the  whole  of  the 
labor  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  astronomy,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
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natural  philosophy,  geography  and  geology,  on  the  one  hand,  with  that 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  medicine  as  a  science,  on  the  other,  and  the 
progress  it  has  made  is  rather  a  subject  for  pride  than  for  humiliation." 
And  yet,  with  all  that  has  thus  far  been  accomplished,  we  yet  lack  many 
things.  We  require  an  established  system  of  medical  philosophy,  which 
shall  have,  in  its  definiteness  and  completeness,  and  in  the  universality  of 
its  application,  the  same  kind  of  claim  to  general  assent,  as  that  which  is 
conceded  to  the  Newtonian  physics.  The  present  is  a  sort  of  transition 
period  in  our  history.  We  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  science  of  life.  Something  more 
is  necessary  to  understand  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  yet  doing  in 
this  science,  than  a  mere  casual  glance  at  individual  cases  or  theories  ;  for, 
like  the  chrysalis  stage  of  insect  life,  (to  use  the  language  of  M.  Rennard,) 
while  nothing  appears  to  change  externally,  an  admirable  metamorphosis  is 
operating  within,  the  progress  of  which  is  not  revealed*  It  becomes  a 
question,  then,  What  is  the  duty  of  the  profession  generally,  in  view  of  the 
advanced  and  advancing  state  of  medical  knowledge,  and  what  means  are 
best  calculated  to  secure  to  the  profession  the  rights  and  immunities  which 
have  been  withheld  by  the  public,  in  consequence  of  an  improper  and  per- 
verted estimate  of  the  science  itself?  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  numbers 
of  the  profession  have,  in  some  measure,  helped  to  bring  reproach  on  the 
body,  by  lending  countenance  to  the  fashionable  whims  and  follies,  and  the 
absurd  theories  and  systems,  which  captivate  the  credulous  and  entice  the 
unwary ;  but  this  has  a  mere  temporary  effect  on  the  science  itself — it  can 
in  no  way  stay  its  progress.  The  hosts  of  homoeopaths,  hydropaths,  and 
other  Charlatans  and  empirics,  who  jog  along  on  the  uneven  legs  of  a  short 
mortality  and  a  long  love  of  lucre,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  same  evils 
with  which  legitimate  medicine  has  to  contend.  These  must  have  their 
day,  and  it  is  worse  than  folly  for  us  to  spend  our  time  in  exposing  their 
trickery  to  those  who  encourage  and  uphold  their  knavery.  In  the  place  of 
continued  denunciations,  let  there  be  more  of  calm,  candid  and  patient  in- 
vestigation and  discussion.  We  are  not  to  look  for  sympathy  and  support 
from  Legislatures ;  this  were,  indeed,  to  ask  quackery  to  destroy  itself. — 
Science  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  action  of  legislative  bodies.  The 
whole  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  medical  education  and  medical 
practice  exhibits  the  most  glaring  absurdity.  What  one  legislature  does, 
another  undoes  ;  so,  "  unless,"  as  Horace  Walpole  says,  "  one  could  cure 
men  of  being  fools,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  cure  them  of  any  folly,  as  it  is 
only  making  room  for  some  other." 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  our  own  State,  a  memorial  was 
presented  from'  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State,  asking  the  passage  of  an 
acfc  for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  ;  and  there  were 
found  in  that  body  men  whose  capacity  for  ridicule  was  greater  than  their 
wisdom,  and  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  little  brief  authority,  actually 
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sneered  at  a  memorial  originating  with  some  of  the  highest  intelligence  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  State.  Whether  this  memorial  was  rejected  because 
the  sapient  legislators  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  statistical 
details, (to  the  political  economist  as  well  as  the  medical  philosopher,)  or  wheth- 
er '  party,'  that  eternal  bugbear  of  democracy,  frowned  upon  it  because  of  the 
dollar  and  cent  philosophy  it  involved,  we  are  unable  to  opine.  It  teaches 
us,  however,  to  rely  on  our  own  strength,  and  in  the  truth  of  our  cause  to 
labor  more  earnestly  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  ends  and  objects 
we  desire.  Nor  are  we  to  look  to  the  newspapers  of  our  day — not  even 
the  so-called  '  religious  press' — to  do  one  jot  or  tittle  towards  elevating  the 
profession  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  "  If,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  there 
is  one  nuisance  in  the  country  which  stands  next  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  in  its  injurious  influence  on  the  public  health  and  morals,  it  is  the 
advertising  and  lying  puffing  of  patent  nostrums  in  the  newspaper  press." 
Take  up  any  sheet,  whether  of  town  or  country,  and  we  find  a  large  portion 
of  it  filled  with  these  infamous  advertisements.  It  will  not  do  for  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  papers  to  tell  us  that  such  advertisements  are  mere  busi- 
ness cards,  for  which  they  are  not  responsible  ;  for  this  is  only  saying  that 
a  business  card  is  legitimately  a  licensed  vehicle  of  falsehood.  Falsehoods 
they  know  them  to  contain.  Let  any  One  examine  the  advertisements 
of  Townsend's  Sarsaparilla,  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  &c.  in  such  a  paper 
as  the  1  Religious  Recorder,'  or  almost  any  other  that  is  issued  from  the 
press,*  and  ask  himself  if  the  enlightened  and  pious  editors  do  not  know 
that  these  advertisements  are  directly  and  positively  false,  and  artfully 
designed  to  obtain  money  by  false  pretences  ;  and  yet  these  men  would  start 
with  horror  at  the  idea  of  adopting  the  Papal  practice  of  selling  indulgences 
to  sin,  while  they  make  no  scruples  in  selling  the  columns  of  their  journals 
for  a  few  dollars  to  the  base  purpose  of  falsehood  and  deception.  We 
speak  particularly  of  the  religious  press,  for  it  scouts  at  the  idea  of  admit- 
ting any  thing  immoral  in  its  columns.  Oftentimes  these  insane  puffs  are 
certified  to  by  men  calling  themselves  '  preachers  of  righteousness/  who 
step  down  from  the  platform  of  their  morality,  and,  despite  their  clerical 
cloth,  testify  that  they  have  been  cured  of '  piles,'  or  some  of  their  family  of 
*  fits,'  by  such  and  such  a  nostrum,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
adopted  as  a  panacea  by  all  their  friends.  These  men  know  that  they  are 
incompetent  to  judge  of  matters  of  this  kind — matters  which  involve  alike 
the  life  of  multitudes  of  their  fellow  men,  and  yet  they  put  forth  their  glow- 
ing puffs  as  though  their  statements  were  ex-cathedra.  What,  then,  is  the 
course  to  be  adopted  ?  One  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  continuing  and 
advancing  the  improvements  we  have  already  noticed,  is  the  promotion  of 
a  thorough  education  of  those  who  seek  admission  into  the  profession.  The 
higher  the  standard  of  education  is  among  medical  men,  the  less  will  be  the 
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number  of  ignorant  pretenders  who  will  gain  admission  into  their  ranks. 
In  a  letter  recently  received  from  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  on  the  subject  of 
medical  education,  he  remarks  :  "  We  must  enjoin  the  necessity  of  more 
general  elementary  education.  Men  who  take  the  M.  d.  ought  to  possess 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  order  to  comprehend  our  technico- 
logia  ;  and  to  secure  accuracy  in  formulae  and  ordinary  materia  medica  pre- 
scriptions, classical  knowledge  must  he  enforced."  How  few  comparatively 
are  the  cases  in  which  the  preliminary  education  of  young  men  intended  for 
the  profession  of  medicine  is  at  all  adapted  to  the  end  proposed.  How  few 
are  they  who  have  even  a  smattering  of  chemistry,  to  say  nothing  of  lan- 
guages. We  are  not  one  of  those  who,  in  magnifying  our  office,  reckon,  in 
the  affair  of  literature,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  French,  and  Italian,  and 
German — or,  in  science,  mathematics,  and  metaphysics,  and  mechanics,  and 
optics,  and  hydraulics,  and  pneumatics,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and 
geology — for  such  are  the  portentous  forms  that  guard  the  threshold  of  the 
medical  temple  :  but  we  do  advocate  such  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  as 
will  enable  the  student  to  comprehend  medical  terms  and  phrases,  and  such 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry  as  will  fit  him  to  appreciate  the  lectures  on  that 
subject  which  he  is  to  hear  in  the  medical  college.  As  it  is,  many  students 
spend  their  first  course,  not  in  learning,  but  in  hearing  how  to  learn.  Their 
minds  are  not  habituated  to  the  reception  of  knowledge  ;  and,  consequently, 
when  they  enter  upon  their  professional  course  they  can  only  darkly  appre- 
hend what  is  presented  to  them.  And  when  once  the  pupil  has  entered  upon 
his  medical  curriculum  he  attends  to  nothing  else,  and  so  goes  stumbling  on 
with  a  fearful  foreboding  of  the  "  green  room."  Nor  has  he  time  to  at- 
tend to  anything  beside  the  course  of  study  laid  down,  because  it  is 
amply  sufficient  to  occupy  his  whole  time.  It  must  be  evident  to  every 
one,  that  if  the  mind  of  the  student  were  disciplined,  trained,  and  prepared 
to  receive  the  teachings  of  the  medical  professor  previously  to  his  entering 
the  medical  college,  his  progress  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  his  ad- 
vance more  satisfactory  and  sure. 

Says  Dr.  Ware,  "  The  habit  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  not  attained  at 
once.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  mind  be  opened  to  knowledge.  It  does 
not  flow  in  spontaneously.  It  must  be  sought  and  actively  appropriated. 
The  power  of  doing  this  to  advantage  is  to  be  acquired ;  and  it  is  in  no 
way  so  easily  or  so  well  acquired  as  by  the  teaching  of  the  school  and  the 
college.  The  graduate,  other  things  being  equal,  starts  in  his  course  with 
some  advantage.  He  has  already  learned  how  to  learn,  and  has  only  to 
occupy  himself  in  the  appropriation  of  knowledge."  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  chemistry  should  be  embraced  in  the  elementary  studies  of  a 
young  man,  instead  of  being  made  a  part  of  his  medical  curriculum.  At 
present,  few  students  acquire  more  than  sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
from  the  eighty  lectures  which  constitute  the  course,  to  enable  them  to  pass 
an  examination.    They  gain  nothing  of  those  applications  to  practical 
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medicine  which  constitute  its  real  value  to  the  medical  practitioner.  They 
may,  indeed,  pick  up  a  few  disjointed  principles  which  will  apply  to 
physiology,  pathology  and  pharmacy,  but  of  its  real  value  they  learn 
comparatively  nothing.  It  is  a  little  surprising,  too,  that  so  indispen- 
sable a  department  of  the  science  as  pathological  anatomy  should  be  so 
neglected  as  it  is  at  present.  The  pathological  researches  of  the  last  half 
century  have  done  more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  to  advance  the  art 
from  an  empirical  to  a  scientific  character.  Says  a  recent  writer,  "  Before 
every  other  inducement  to  the  study,  I  feel  bound  to  give  you  this  :  Pathol- 
ogy is  the  scientific  foundation  of  medicine  :  your  success  in  the  practice  of 
your  profession — your  success  in  prolonging  human  life  and  lessening  hu- 
man anguish,  will  {cceteris  paribus)  be  exactly  commensurate  with  your  path- 
ological acquirements.  I  am  not  unaware  that  the  ingenuity  of  indolence 
may  find  partial  contradictions  to  this  sanguine  belief,  and  may  point  com- 
placently, no  less  to  the  imperfections  of  our  present  knowledge  than  to  the 
occasional  felicities  of  the  merest  empiricism  ;  but  such  arguments  are  al- 
most hourly  losing  their  low  and  limited  application  ;  and  for  the  general 
accuracy  of  my  statement  I  appeal  without  hesitation  to  the  enlightened 
members  of  the  profession.  *  *  *  I  am  sure  that  their  experience 
corroborates  my  assertion,  and  justifies  me  in  stating  that  your  chief  induce- 
ment to  the  study  of  pathology  is  included  in  those  motives  which  should 
impel  you,  with  hopes  of  distinction  and  utility,  to  labor  in  your  profession 
generally." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  master  in  the  profession — the  distinguished  Mr. 
Simon — and  they  were  delivered  before  a  medical  class  in  one  of  the  cele- 
brated hospitals  of  the  British  metropolis.  They  are  surely  worthy  of  con- 
sideration on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  where  Pathology  is  only  incidentally 
introduced  in  the  lectures  of  our  medical  schools.  Very  few  of  our  col- 
leges possess  the  means  of  presenting  the  subject  practically  to  the  attention 
ef  their  classes,  and  the  present  students  are  obliged  to  learn  it  as  well  as 
may  be  from  the  various  authors  who  have  shed  such  brilliancy  on  this  de- 
partment. This,  though  it  is  seeing  "  through  a  glass  darkly,"  must  be 
borne,  until  the  intelligence  of  the  profession  and  of  the  public  is  more 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  a  better  state  of  things. 

Next  in  order  to  the  reforms  which  are  required  in  our  present  mode  of 
teaching,  stand  the  obligations  which  the  members  of  the  profession  are 
under,  to  advance  the  improvements  in  the  science  ;  and  here  the  import- 
ance of  a  more  careful  study  of  disease,  in  all  its  ramifications,  presents 
itself.  The  practitioner  must,  if  he  would  practice  with  success,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  "  find  out  what  is  the  matter."  He  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  temperaments,  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  be  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  studying  the  patient's  constitution,  as  well  as  his  particular  disease  or  in- 
firmity. He  should  beware  lest  in  his  speculations  on  particular  forms  of 
disease  he  be  tempted  to  disregard  the  great  principles  which  have  been  re- 
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ceived  as  leading  doctrines,  from  the  labors  of  Hippocrates  down  to  Cullen 
and  Rush,  and  Andral,  &c.  The  experience  of  twenty-five  hundred  years 
is  not  to  be  discarded  for  the  phantasms  of  the  day.  A  more  careful  study 
of  the  diseases  of  our  own  climate,  our  localities,  and  their  influence  on 
health  and  disease,  is  required.  This  subject  was  well  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  our  State,  in  a  comprehensive  resolution,  intro- 
duced before  that  body  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Jones  at  its  session  in  1849.  Dr. 
Jones  remarks,  in  a  preamble  to  this  resolution,  that  "  The  great  desidera- 
tum for  establishing  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death,  of  health 
and  disease,  is  an  immense  accumulation  of  facts  ;  and  the  determination 
of  these  laws  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  medical  science."  The  resolu- 
tion reads  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  physicians  in  this  State  is  respectfully 
directed  to  the  subject  of  keeping  records  of  physiological,  pathological  and 
meteorological  phenomena,  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  auxiliary 
societies  to  take  measures  for  obtaining  full  and  accurate  data  in  reference 
to  the  diseases  of  their  districts  ;  also,  records  of  the  states  of  the  ther- 
mometer, barometer,  atmospheric  electricity,  thunder-storms,  rains,  clouds, 
winds,  and  dew-point,  during  each  day  of  the  year.  Also,  to  prepare  geo- 
graphical and  geological  maps  of  their  districts,  containing  descriptions  of 
the  surface  of  the  country,  as  relates  to  hills  and  valleys,  land  and  water ; 
also  a  description  of  the  soils,  of  the  nature  of  the  vegetation,  and  of  the 
relative  abundance  of  cleared  and  woodlands  :  and  that  such  records  and 
maps  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Society." 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  physicians  can  find  time  to 
comply  with  half  of  the  provisions  of  the  above  resolution,  but  all  can  do 
something  towards  it.  Practitioners  in  the  country,  engaged  in  the  toil  and 
labor  of  an  arduous  profession,  can  hardly  find  time  for  the  relaxation  nec- 
essary to  health,  while  the  fatigues  attendant  upon  their  professional  duties, 
as  well  as  the  duties  themselves,  oftentimes  interfere  with  the  systematic 
observation  of  pathological  a»d  meteorological  phenomena.  They  can, 
however,  do  more  in  the  way  of  pathological  research,  in  obtaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  diseases  of  their  particular  localities — in  pursuing  the  attractive 
studies  of  geology  and  botany — and  in  establishing  a  kindlier  intercourse 
and  in  a  more  strict  observance  of  professional  etiquette,  than  they  do  at 
present  accomplish.  Could  the  members  of  our  State  Medical  Society  be 
made  so  to  feel  the  importance  of  this  matter  as  to  induce  each  one  to  make 
one  single  report  at  each  meeting  of  the  Society,  we  should  soon  have  a 
mass  of  interesting  matter  that  would  illustrate  the  medical  topography  of 
Georgia,  the  history  of  our  local  diseases,  and  tend  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  profession  of  our  State,  as  well  as  improve  the  art  of  medicine. — 
Let  members  of  the  profession  throw  off  those  indolent  habits  of  mind 
which  unfit  them  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  do,  every 
man,  his  duty,  as  best  he  can.    The  foundation  and  encouragement  of  soci- 
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eties  is  doing  much  towards  improving  the  character  of  our  profession 
throughout  the  Union.  It  is  developing  a  degree  of  energy  and  solid  wis- 
dom which  heretofore  has  been  circumscribed  in  its  influence.  Much,  too, 
is  being  done  by  the  press,  that  mighty  engine  of  revolution  and  reform  ; 
and  we  look  to  our  medical  periodicals  as  direct  agents  in  spreading  through- 
out our  land  the  influence  of  scientific  minds.  In  periodical  literature  we 
are  still  somewhat  deficient.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  improving 
the  character  of  our  medical  journals,  as  well  as  increasing  their  number. 
"  The  opinion  of  plenty  (says  Lord  Bacon)  is  amongst  the  causes  of  want ; 
and  the  great  quantity  of  books  maketh  a  show  rather  of  superfluity  than 
lack  :  which  surcharge,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  removed  by  making  no 
more  books,  but  by  making  more  good  books,  which,  as  the  serpent  of 
Aaron,  might  devour  the  serpents  of  the  enchanters."  As  it  is,  we  are 
proud  of  our  journals  and  reviews,  for  they  come  to  us  laden  with  the  riches 
of  observation  and  experiment ;  but  we  would  have  them  made  the  medium 
of  diffusing  that  philosophic  spirit,  which,  as  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  justly  ob- 
serves, is  far  more  valuable  than  any  limited  attainments  in  philosophy,  and 
which  is  becoming  the  characteristic  of  our  age.  We  would  have  them 
garners  into  which  may  be  gathered  the  fruit  of  every  gleaner  in  the  field 
of  science.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  them  expressing  more  fully  the  ex- 
perimental researches  of  the  "  workers"  in  the  profession.  It  is,  palpably, 
a  duty  of  every  member  of  the  profession  to  lend  his  aid  in  supporting  the 
literature  of  the  profession.  Let  each  one  ask  himself,  What  am  I  doing 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  sound,  distinctive  literature  for  the  pro- 
fession of  which  I  am  a  member  ? — what  am  I  doing  towards  removing  the 
evils  of  which  I  complain  ?  And  in  answering  these  queries,  let  them  re- 
member that  they  perforin  but  a  part  of  their  duty,  by  simply  paying  the 
small  subscription  price  of  their  journals. 

There  is  somewhat  of  a  national  character  attached  to  medical  science  in 
this  country.  American  physicians  are  probably  unrivalled  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  "heroic  remedies."  They  have  introduced  new  and  ra- 
tional doctrines  respecting  the  operation  and  effects  of  remedies.  We  must 
build  up  our  literature,  if  we  would  preserve  the  character  and  standing  to 
which  we  are  justly  entitled.  The  achievements  of  the  profession  in  this 
country  are  the  more  surprising,  when  we  contemplate  the  obstacles  it  has 
had  to  contend  with.  If  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  anatomy  is  the  ba- 
sis of  medical  skill — if  pathology  can  unfold  lessons  of  wisdom,  in  which 
we  may  learn  how  to  prolong  human  life  and  lessen  human  anguish — then 
ought  the  State,  to  whose  service  the  physician  is  devoted,  by  liberal  laws 
to  legalize  these  studies.  How  stands  the  matter  in  most  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  ?  Physicians  and  surgeons  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  not 
possessing  that  knowledge  which  it  is  a  penal  offence  for  them  to  obtain. 
The  inattention  of  the  patient  to  the  directions  of  the  surgeon  is  often  the 
origin  of  prosecutions,  and  prosecutions  the  most  wilful  and  malicious  ;  but 
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there  are  instances  in  which  men  of  limited  means  are  admitted  into  the 
profession  by  "  State  Boards,"  who  have  actually  been  prevented  by  the 
stringency  of  law  from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  human  structure.  It  is 
true,  the  admission  of  such  persons  into  the  profession  is  wrong,  and  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated  ;  but  if  the  State  will  decorate  them  with  sheepskins,  it 
ought  also  to  secure  them  from  prosecutions  for  malpractice,  though  they  be 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  But  this  is  not  the  only  class  subject  to  damages 
at  law.  The  most  accomplished  practitioner  of  the  healing  art  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  forget  much  of  his  minute  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
and  to  be  even  a  tolerable  surgeon  requires  a  constant  use  of  the  scalpel. 
Take  a  case  which  actually  occurred  in  our  State  not  long  since  : — The 
patient,  a  gentleman,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  in  falling  fractured 
one  of  the  bones  of  his  fore  arm,  and  dislocated  the  other  at  the  wrist.  The 
surgeon  in  attendance  did  all  that  any  one  could  accomplish  to  remedy  the 
case  and  give  the  patient  a  good  arm.  But  the  bandages  becoming  painful, 
were  cut,  and,  par  consequence,  the  arm  just  above  the  wrist  was  slightly 
deformed.  A  few  months  after,  the  surgeon  was  sued  for  the  round  sum  of 
$  10.000.  A  surgeon  at  Lowell  was  prosecuted  for  not  relieving,  internally, 
diseased  eyes,  for  which  he  had  operated  in  a  most  skillful  manner.  Ad- 
mitting that  an  error  of  diagnosis  wras  the  cause  of  failure  in  both  these 
cases,  are  the  surgeons  to  be  blamed  for  those  errors  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
choice  in  surgical  operations  lies  between  success  and  a  State  prison.  But 
errors  will  occur  even  to  the  most  distinguished  surgeons — even  to  those 
who  daily  perform  some  half  dozen  operations,  as  well  as  to  those  who  do 
not  operate  that  number  of  times  in  the  course  of  a  twelve-month.  One  of 
ihe  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  Paris  being  about  to  operate  upon  what 
he  supposed  a  common  cataract  of  the  eye,  observed  to  the  students  present 
at  the  close  of  a  brilliant  lecture, — Here  is  a  cataract  easy  to  operate  on  by 
displacement.  The  needle  introduced  into  the  eye  was  manoeuvred  for  a 
long  time  without  causing  the  opacity  to  disappear.  The  instrument  was 
then  withdrawn,  and  the  operator,  without  saying  a  word,  turned  his  back 
upon  the  patient.  A  witty  confrere,  wishing  to  ascertain  the  cause,  exam- 
ined the  eye,  and  laughingly  said,  "  I  see  what  it  is  :  it  appears  that  there 
has  only  been  here  a  displacement  of  diagnosis." 

When  the  State  shall  see  fit  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  profession  to 
obtain  material  for  the  study  of  practical  anatomy ; — when  it  shall  adopt  a 
higher  grade  of  requisitions  for  those  to  whose  skill  the  life  and  health  of 
the  people  is  committed ;  then  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  bungling  surgery  re- 
warded "  with  many  stripes."  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  obstacles 
which  the  profession  in  the  United  States  has  to  surmount  before  it  will 
occupy  its  proper  position.  The  office  of  a  physician  is  a  thankless  one  : 
he  meets  with  the  basest  ingratitude :  his  services  are  received  by  many  as 
a  matter  of  course — as  something  to  which  they  have  a  sort  of  natural 
right.    The  tooth  of  calumny  gnaws  at  his  reputation,  and  the  voice  of 
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malice  oftentimes  destroys  his  prosperity.  That  general  respect  to  which 
the  profession  is  entitled,  by  the  public  benefits  it  has  conferred  upon  soci- 
ety, is  in  a  great  measure  withheld.  The  reasons  which  secure  the  respect 
of  well  informed  and  intelligent  men  for  other  sciences,  fail  altogether  when 
they  come  to  medicine.  They  even  indulge  in  playful  contempt  when 
speaking  of  its  claims.  In  seasons  of  trial  even,  instead  of  extending  to 
physicians  their  confidence  and  support,  they  reward  their  toils  with  an  un- 
generous and  inconsiderate  fault-finding.  This  ingratitude  of  the  public  is 
sometimes  manifested  in  the  most  offensive  matter.  After  the  yellow  fever 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1798,  had  subsided,  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  in 
which  the  committee  who  superintended  the  city  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  was  honored  with  a  vote  of  thanks,  a  similar  vote  was  proposed 
in  relation  to  the  physicians,  but  was  not  even  seconded;  though  nearly  one 
fourth  of  their  number  perished  in  their  efforts  to  save  the  people  from  the 
ravages  of  the  pestilence. —  (Dr.  Hooker.) 

In  this  desultory  paper  we  have  pursued  no  particular  order  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  our  subject,  but  have  clotted  down  our  thoughts  as  they  have 
occurred.  The  position  of  the  profession  at  present  is  a  peculiar  one  :  it 
has  lost  that  veneration  which  a  half  century  since  almost  amounted  to  su- 
perstition ;  but  the  true  representatives  of  the  science — they  to  whose  lives 
and  labors  I  have  referred  in  the  foregoing  pages — must  always  command 
respect,  and  be  venerated  according  as  they  triumph  in  the  intellectual  glad- 
iatorship  which  is  the  glory  of  our  time.  "  The  skill  of  the  physician  shall 
lift  up  his  head,  and  in  the  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  in  admiration." 

"  For  of  the  Most  High  cometh  healing,  and  he  shall  receive  honor  of  the 
king." — Ecclesiasticus  38  :  2,  3. 

[Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Cases  illustrative  of  effusion  within  the  Arachnoid  Cavity,  as 
a  cause  of  Sudden  Death,  after  Scarlatina.  By  Austin  Flint, 
M.  D. 

The  two  following  cases  appear  to  the  writer  to  exemplify  the  occurrence 
of  effusion  within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  as  the  cause  of  sudden  death. 
In  both  cases  this  conclusion  is  based  solely  on  the  phenomena  exhibited  before 
death,  there  having  been  no  post  mortem  examinations.  They  are  reported 
not  as  containing  evidence  of  arachnoid  effusion,  but  as  illustrations  of  the 
points  involved  in  the  diagnosis  of  that  event,  assuming  as  correct  the  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  observations  communicated  for  the  March  number  (1850) 
of  this  Journal.  In  connection  with  these  cases  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  invited  to  the  article  just  referred  to.    The  first  of  the  subjoined  cases  was 
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inadvertently  omitted  in  preparing  that  article.  The  second  case  has  fallen 
under  observation  at  a  subsequent  date.  As  an  occasional,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  an  accidental  element  in  the  progress  of  different  diseases,  proving  the 
determining  cause  of  a  fatal  termination,  the  occurrence  of  this  lesion  has, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  in  several  instances  been  apparent  in  cases  that 
have  been  observed  since  that  article  was  published  ;  and,  if  the  views  of  the 
writer  on  this  subject  be  correct,  every  practitioner  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  illustrations.  The  two  cases  now  reported,  however,  appear  to  present 
the  occurrence  of  the  lesion  isolated  in  a  striking  manner  from  other  obvious 
elements  of  disease,  and  to  exemplify,  in  consequence,  more  vividly  the  cir- 
cumstances involved  in  the  diagnosis. 

Case  1.  June  loth,  1847.  I  was  requested,  at  night,  to  visit  a  patient  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  J.  LJ.  Pride,  of  this  city.  I  found,  on  arriving  at  the 
house,  the  patient,  a  young  girl  aged  18,  unconscious,  with  tracheal  rattle, 
cold  extremities,  and  evidently  in  mticuh  ?nortis.  The  pulse,  lioiccver.  had 
considerable  volume,  (the  frequency  is  not  recorded.)  The  respiration  was 
irregular  and  convulsive,  several  respirations  preceding  each  other,  followed 
by  a  long  interval.  She  lived  about  two  hours  after  I  first  saw  her.  Dr. 
Pride  gave  me  the  following  history: — She  has  been  in  delicate  health  for 
gome  time.  On  the  day  but  one  preceding  her  death,  she  was  attacked  with 
Scarlatina.  The  disease  appeared  to  be  mild.  There  was  moderate  Pha- 
ryngitis, and  the  eruption  was  abundant  on  the  day  and  evening  of  her  death. 
Dr.  P.  had  visited  her  at  ten  o'clock  on  that  evening,  and  found  her  sitting 
up.  She  reported  pretty  comfortable,  and  anticipated  feeling  much  better  the 
next  day.  Her  pulse  was  considerably  accelerated,  enumerating  120.  There 
existed  much  pruritus  of  the  skin.  Dr.  P.  prescribed  a  few  grains  of  Do- 
ver's powder.  At  eleven  o'clock,  her  mother,  who  had  riot  retired,  observing 
that  shortly  after  conversing  she  became  unconscious,  with  the  eye-balls  up- 
turned, became  greatly  alarmed,  and  sent  in  haste  for  Dr.  P.  He  found  her 
awake,  declaring  she  was  comfortable,  and  expressing  surprise  that  her  friends 
were  alarmed.  She  was  not  sensible  of  any  unpleasant  change  in  the  symp- 
toms. Dr.  P.  remained  to  observe  the  patient  for  a  time.  After  talking  jo- 
cosely for  a  few  moments,  ridiculing  the  fears  of  her  mother,  she  dropped 
asleep,  and  Dr.  P.  noticed  that  her  respiration  became  heavy  and  stertorous. 
He  was  told,  however,  that  this  was  not  unusual.  She  awoke  several  times 
spontaneously,  and  remarked  herself  on  her  audible  breathing.  At  length 
Dr.  P.  observed  a  slight  convulsive  tremor,  and  rolling  upward  of  the  eye- 
balls. He  immediately  attempted  to  arouse  her,  and  with  partial  success  ; 
but  she  speedily  lapsed  into  a  state  of  complete  insensibility.  The  respira- 
tion now  became  irregular  and  rattling  as  it  was  when  I  saw  her,  which  was 
about  half  an  hour  after  the  development  of  the  coma.  Deglutition  was  im- 
possible. Dr.  P.  had  resorted  to  the  application  of  sheets  dipped  in  hot  water, 
and  sinapisms,  but  with  no  benefit. 

Case  2.    A  child  of  Mr.  D.  S.  R.,  between  4  and  5  years  of  age,  had 
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mild  scarlatina,  in  June,  1850.  It  was  accompanied  by  moderate  pharyngitis, 
and  considerable  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  child  conva- 
lesced in  a  few  days  so  as  to  be  about  the  house,  the  submaxillary  glands, 
however,  remaining  swelled,  and  my  visits  were  discontinued.  Subsequently 
I  was  called  to  prescribe  for  the  enlarged  glands,  and  I  directed  the  Iod.  Po- 
tassii.  The  child  continued  pretty  well,  appetite  good,  was  out  of  doors,  and 
owing  to  the  feeble  health  of  the  mother  did  not,  perhaps,  receive  that  degree 
of  care,  as  regards  exposure,  etc.,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  bestowed. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  the  father  informed  me,  at  a  casual  meeting  in  the  street, 
that  the  limbs,  abdomen  and  face  of  the  child  appeared  bloated.  Suspect- 
ing that  the  renal  function  might  be  at  fault,  I  requested  him  to  bring  me  a 
vial  of  the  urine,  which  he  did  on  the  following  morning.  On  testing  the 
specimen  with  nitric  acid,  a  copious  deposit  of  albumen  was  thrown  down. 
At  evening  of  the  same  day  I  was  requested  to  visit  the  child.  He  had  con- 
tinued to  be  up  and  about,  playing  out  of  doors  ;  had  been  bright  during  the 
day,  and  had  accompanied  his  parents  in  the  afternoon,  in  taking  a  ride.  The 
abdomen  and  limbs  were  enlarged  in  bulk,  but  the  latter  did  not  pit  on 

-  pressure.  The  face  also  seemed  swelled.  The  respiration,  since  evening, 
had  become  much  accelerated,  bud  was  now  very  rapid — panting.  I  thought 
effusion  into  the  chest  might  have  taken  place,  but  on  percussion  no  physical 

\  evidence  appeared  of  this  as  the  cause  of  the  disordered  respiration.  The 
child  did  not  appear  to  suffer  from  dyspnoea,  although  he  was  extremely 
restless.  His  muscular  strength  was  not  prostrated,  being  able  to  sit  up. 
The  pulse  was  much  accelerated,  and  tolerably  developed.  I  directed  a 
warm  half  bath,  and  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  hourly  doses, 
until  free  cathartic  operation.    I  am  free  to  state  that  I  did  not  anticipate 

i  the  sequel.    The  deglutition  was  not  impaired. 

In  about  an  hour  afterward,  I  was  summoned  in  haste,  and  on  my  arrival 
at  the  house  I  found  the  patient  already  dead. 

The  disordered  respiration  had  continued  unabated,  but  not  increased, 
until  a  few  moments  before  the  messenger  was  despatched,  when  it  suddenly 
became  extreme,  and  death  took  place  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  this 
change  occurred.  To  use  the  father's  expression,  the  child  seemed  to  "  choke 
to  death."  A  neighbor  informed  me,  of  her  own  accord,  without  any  ques- 
tions, that  she  felt  the  heart  beat  at  the  precordial  region,  after  the  respira- 
tion had  ceased. 

Remarks.  I  have  italicised,  in  the  foregoing  histories,  the  passages  which 
relate  to  points  of  special  importance  in  the  diagnosis.  These  points  are, 
disordered  respiration,  eventuating  in  apnoea,  the  action  of  the  heart  in  the 
first  case  persisting  and  well  developed  after  the  patient  was  evidently  mor- 
ibund ;  and,  in  the  second  case,  continuing  after  the  cessation  of  the  func- 
tion of  respiration.  The  circumstances  upon  which  the  diagnosis  is  based 
in  these  two  cases,  then,  are  as  follows  : 

In  the  first  case,  coma  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  developed ;  not  pre- 
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ceded  by  any  aberration  of  the  intellect,  nor  by  any  cerebral  symptoms,  but 
for  a  short  period  by  heavy  and  stertorous  respiration  during  sleep  ;  death 
by  apnoea,  the  deglutition  affected  simultaneously  with  the  fatal  disorder  of 
the  respiration.  This  group  of  circumstances,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  de- 
notes that  the  morbid  agency  which  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
was,  in  the  first  place,  cerebral,  and,  in  the  second  place,  produced  its  fatal 
consequences  by  suspending  the  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata — that 
portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  which  sustains  direct  relations  with  the 
movements  of  respiration  and  deglutition.  The  same  group  of  phenomena 
has  been  shown  to  be  produced  by  haemorrhagic  effusion  into  the  arachnoid 
cavity.  Effusion  of  serum  into  the  same  cavity,  it  would  be  fairly  inferred 
by  analogy,  would  produce  the  same  phenomena,  and  be  followed  by  the 
same  result.  But  the  presence  of  serous  effusion  in  this  cavity  has  been 
proved  to  exist  in  cases  in  which  sudden  death  under  similar  circumstances 
has  taken  place. 

In  the  second  case,  notably  disordered  respiration,  suddenly  developed, 
without  coma,  and  deglutition  preserved  ;  the  disorder  of  respiration  sud- 
denly increased,  producing  apnoea  and  sudden  death — the  impulse  of  the 
heart  persisting  after  the  cessation  of  respiration.  An  analysis  of  this  col- 
lection of  phenomena,  as  in  the  first  case,  leads  us  to  the  medulla  oblongata 
as  the  source  of  the  fatal  apncea. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  this  case,  that  the  embarrassment  in  respiration, 
although  great,  was  unattended  by  dyspnoea,  or  a  painful  consciousness  of  a 
defective  performance  of  this  function.  This  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
disordered  respiration,  tending  to  apnoea,  proceeding  from  compression  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  sense  of  the  want  of  respiration  (besoin  de 
respirer)  is  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  motive  acts  for  carry- 
ing on  the  function  ; — hence  the  absence  of  that  extreme  distress  attending 
defective  hsematosis  from  affections  of  the  lungs  or  heart.  This  is  a  diag- 
nostic point  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  the  last  case,  the  existence  of  albuminuria,  accompanied  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  serum  in  the  abdomen  and  cellular  tissue,  favors  the  supposi- 
tion of  serous  effusion  in  the  arachnoid. 

In  both  cases  the  fatal  affection  might  with  propriety  be  nosologically  in- 
cluded under  the  term  apoplexy ;  and,  if  the  pathology  of  the  writer  be 
correct,  they  are  probably  instances  of  serous  apoplexy. 

The  cases  are  interesting,  from  the  fact  of  the  sudden  death  occurring  in 
connection  with  scarlatina. 

They  are  reported,  with  the  foregoing  few  remarks,  of  necessity  hastily 
penned,  with  a  view  to  solicit  the  attention  of  pathological  observers  to  the 
subject  of  serous  effusion  within  the  arachnoid  cavity  as  a  cause  of  sudden 
death,  and  as  a  mode  in  which  a  fatal  termination  occurs  in  various  diseases. 

Buffalo,  Nov.  18th,  1850.  [Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 
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The  excellent  foreign  correspondent  of  this  journal,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  one  of  the  editors,  under  date  of  October  1st,  announces  that  the  medical 
teaching  of  Paris  was  at  that  time  enjoying  a  vacation,  and  that  he  had 
but  little  of  interest  to  communicate.  The  following  statements  contained 
in  his  letter  have  novelty  and  importance  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  more 
prominent  place  than  in  a  private  correspondence,  and  we  present  them  to 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Medicine. 

"  Physical  signs  of  diseases  of  the  chest  are  undergoing  important  chan- 
ges. 1st.  It  is  said  that  false  membrane  gives  rise  to  dulness  on  percus- 
sion. (?)  2d.  In  pleurisy,  with  effusion  and  adhesion  binding  the  lungs  to  the 
costal  pleura,  we  have  a  tympanitic  sound  on  percussion,  proved  by  percuss- 
ing a  lung  floating  upon  the  surface  of  water.  3d.  Superinflation,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  that  is,  forced  distention  by  air,  gives  rise  to  a  dull  sound  on 
percussion,  proved  by  forcibly  distending  the  lungs  with  air,  and  percussing 
thereon. 

"  You  may  recollect  that  some  time  since,  M.  Piorry  made  a  great  deal  of 
noise  about  the  almost  immediate  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  spleen, 
in  intermitting  fever,  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  ;  which, 
by-the-by,  he  always  gave  in  solution.  This  is  not  only  true,  but  the  vehi- 
cle without  the  quinine,  or  simple  water — and  I  have  seen  it  tried — pro- 
duces the  same  result.  In  intermitting  fever  you  know,  the  spleen  is  always 
more  or  less  enlarged.  Find  one  of  these  cases,  and  by  percussion,  prop- 
erly employed,  it  is  possible  to  determine  very  accurately  the  limits  of  the 
organ.  Give  the  patient  a  glass  of  water,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  not  exceed- 
ing three,  the  volume  of  the  spleen  is  found,  upon  again  percussing,  to  be 
sensibly  diminished.  If  this  proves  any  thing,  does  it  not  prove  that  the 
spleen  is  a  reservoir  of  blood  for  the  stomach  during  its  quiescent  state  ? 

"  M.  Berrard,  a  physiologist  of  talent  and  promise,  demonstrates,  among 
many  other  curious  things,  that  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  vena 
cava,  after  its  exit  from  the  liver,  is  \h  degrees  higher  than  it  is  in  the  vena 
portarum,  before  ramifying  through  that  organ  ;  and  furthermore,  that  it 
loses  this  1^  degrees  whilst  circulating  in  the  pulmonic  capillaries  :  that 
there  is  no  sugar  in  the  portal  vein  before  it  enters,  whilst  it  abounds  in  the 
cava  after  it  leaves  the  liver :  that  there  is  a  direct  communication  between 
the  hepatic  vein  and  the  vena  cava  :  that  there  is  a  direct  communication, 
by  regurgitation,  between  the  inferior  cava  and  the  kidneys  ;  and  this  he 
proves  by  giving  strychnine  to  rabbits,  &c,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  min- 
utes (fifteen)  innoculating  the  urine  in  the  neck,  and  causing,  by  the  inoc- 
ulation, all  the  accidents  usually  resulting  from  poisoning  by  strychnine. 
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He  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  work  on  physiology,  destined,  I  think,  to 
change  the  whole  science  of  physiology. 

"  If  you  are  already  informed  on  these  various  changes,  you  will  doubt- 
less find  their  repetition  here  a  great  bore ;  but  if  they  are  new  to  you, 
their  novelty  and  interest  will  fully  apologize  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  told.    Believe  me,  dear  doctor, 

Your  friend  and  servant,  R.  P.  H." 

[  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  Sf  Surgery. 


LEAD  COLIC. 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year  lead  colic  is  very  prevalent,  and  at  others 
very  rare.  This  difference  must  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  work  done  at  certain  seasons,  and  consequently,  in  the  number 
of  workmen  employed.  Thus  manufacturers  of  white  lead  are  sometimes 
unemployed  for  months  in  winter,  and  a  large  proportion  of  house  painters 
cease  work  in  very  cold  weather. 

Of  the  twelve  hundred  and  seventeen  cases  submitted  to  Tanquerel's  ob- 
servation, at  different  periods  of  the  year,  there  occurred  in 


January, 

67 

July, 

190 

February, 

77 

August, 

127 

March, 

95 

September, 

92 

April, 

99 

October, 

81 

May, 

115 

November, 

78 

June, 

137 

December, 

59 

Total, 

1217 

This  table  shows  that  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  colic  occurred  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  the  warmest  months  of  the  year.  From  frequent 
visits  to  the  manufactories  of  white  lead  and  minium,  and  also  to  other  dif- 
ferent lead  work  shops,  Tanquerel  is  certain,  that,  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  the  number  of  sick  laborers  was  greater  during  the  warm  than  the 
cold  seasons  of  the  year.  Taking  into  account  the  difference  in  the  activity 
of  the  work,  and  in  the  number  of  workmen  employed,  it  must  be  conclud- 
ed, that  heat  predisposes  to  attacks  of  lead  colic,  either  by  favoring  the  dis- 
semination of  lead,  or  by  rendering  more  permeable  the  different  organs  by 
which  lead  enters  the  system. 

There  are  some  persons  who  are  attacked  with  lead  colic  every  year  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  although  they  are  employed  in  the  same  work  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  time  when  they  are  taken  sick.  Summer 
is  generally  the  season  for  these  nearly  periodical  attacks. 

[  Tanquerel  on  Lead  Diseases. 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  chairmen  of  some  of  the  standing  committees  of  this  Association 
are  bestirring  themselves  in  pursuit  of  the  matter  for  their  reports,  to  be 
made  at  the  session  at  Charleston.  This  is  encouraging,  as  affording  good 
ground  to  hope  that  these  reports  may  be  more  than  usually  valuable.  Be- 
low we  publish,  according  to  request,  the  cards  of  Drs.  Flint  and  Eve,  and 
hope  that  members  of  the  profession,  having  facts  of  interest,  either  in  prac- 
tical medicine  or  in  surgery,  will  take  measures  to  transmit  them  to  these 
gentlemen.  There  is,  however,  a  view  in  which  we  think  this  present 
mode  of  procedure  objectionable.  It  is  a  true  proposition,  that  what  is 
every  body's  business  is  nobody's  business ;  that  is,  work  that  is  left  to  be 
done  by  voluntary  effort,  is  rarely  well  done.  Thus,  the  appeals  of  these 
gentlemen  to  the  profession  in  general,  for  statements  of  facts  in  the  depart- 
ments assigned  to  their  committees,  may  be  answered  by  a  few  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  but  not  in  that  uniform  manner  which  alone  can 
give  to  the  reports  their  greatest  value.  Again,  there  is  some  danger,  and 
we  think  it  is  not  entirely  imaginary,  that  second  and  third  rate  men  will 
give  their  views,  their  impressions,  and  their  statements,  instead  of  those 
best  qualified  to  do  so,  and  thus  a  whole  body  of  practitioners  may  be  en- 
tirely misrepresented.  Surely,  where  these  exponents  of  practice  are  to  go 
out,  not  only  to  all  our  country  but  to  the  world,  it  is  important  that  they 
should  be  as  correct  as  possible.  No  individual  can  judge  of  the  propor- 
tionate authority  to  be  given  to  each  report,  as  now  obtained,  and  the  whole 
view  of  the  science  of  medicine  will  be  distorted  in  some  if  not  in  all  its 
features. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  this  evil  may  be  removed  in  the  following 
manner.  The  American  Association  should  at  its  next  meeting  address  a 
circular  to  the  different  state  societies,  and  request  them  to  appoint  some 
of  their  members  as  correspondents  for  the  chairmen  of  the  different  stand- 
ing committees.  One  correspondent  should  be  assigned  to  each  depart- 
ment, and  it  should  be  his  duty  to  collect  and  arrange  the  facts  of  interest 
in  that  department,  occurring  in  the  state.  Of  course  he  would  call  upon 
the  fellows  of  the  Society  to  make  known  to  him  all  interesting  matters  met 
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in  their  individual  practice.  In  our  own  state,  for  example,  individual 
practitioners  could  with  comparatively  little  exertion  forward  to  one  corres- 
pondent the  surgical  cases  occurring  in  their  practice,  and  to  another  the 
history  of  any  epidemics  within  their  circuit — or  the  account  of  new  modes 
of  treatment — or  of  new  remedies  of  which  they  have  availed  themselves. 
The  correspondent,  knowing  what  authority  to  give  to  different  statements, 
and  what  allowances  to  make  in  individual  cases,  could  give  a  complete 
view  of  surgery,  or  of  practice,  or  of  obstetrics,  within  the  state,  and  trace 
out  the  course  of  epidemics  within  our  borders.  This  summary  being  then 
forwarded  to  the  national  committee,  would,  in  connection  with  those  from 
other  states,  enable  that  committee  to  adopt  the  same  course,  and  to  give  a 
complete  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  our  science  in  its  various  branches 
throughout  our  country.  Such  a  view  would  carry  with  it  a  weight  of  au- 
thority now  wanting  in  these  reports  ;  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  usually 
the  production  of  the  chairmen  of  the  committees,  and,  properly  speaking, 
are  but  the  expression  of  their  individual  opinions  and  the  result  of  their 
individual  observations. 

From  the  fact  that  there  are  not  general  organizations  in  all  the  states, 
it  may  be  objected  that  this  cannot  be  completely  carried  out.  Very  true  ; 
but  the  chairmen  of  these  committees  will  have  the  same  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing information  in  these  states  that  they  now  possess,  while,  being  relieved 
in  the  other  states  by  the  correspondents,  they  could  turn  more  attention  to 
them. 

We  have  said  state  societies  ;  but  we  would  have  the  same  plan  adopted 
with  regard  to  all  associations  of  medical  men,  whether  general  or  local, 
and  thus  no  jealousy  could  arise  from  any  source  ;  especially  as  the  existing 
right  to  private  communication  with  the  committee  would  be  in  no  way  ab- 
rogated. Neither  could  there  be  on  the  part  of  societies  thus  formally  in 
correspondence  any  idea  of  vassalage,  or  of  dependence  upon  the  National 
Association,  which  should  on  their  part  give  rise  to  any  objection  to  such 
an  arrangement. 

Were  such  a  course  adopted,  it  might  be  well  for  the  National  Association 
to  recognize  their  indebtedness  to  the  state  correspondents  for  their  labors, 
by  giving  to  each  one  who  forwards  a  report  to  the  committees,  a  copy  of 
the  transactions  of  the  meeting  next  succeeding  his  report.  Though  this 
may  be  in  many  instances  but  a  trifling  recompense  for  the  labor  necessarily 
expended,  still  it  will  be  an  expression  of  obligation  and  a  slight  recognition 
of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered.  And  to  the  Association  itself,  though 
it  would  be  an  additional  expense,  it  would  be  very  slight,  and  one  for 
which  we  apprehend  they  would  receive  compound  interest,  in  the  greater 
value  of  the  reports  of  their  committees. 

"  The  undersigned,  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Practical 
Medicine,  appointed  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  May,  1850,  re- 
spectfully solicits  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  medical  profession,  in 
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furnishing  materials  for  the  Annual  Report  in  May,  1851.  The  duty  of 
this  Committee,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Association,  is  to 
1  prepare  an  Annual  Report  on  the  more  important  improvements  effected 
in  this  country  in  the  management  of  individual  diseases,  and  on  the  pro* 
gress  of  epidemics  ;  referring,  as  occasion  requires,  to  medical  topography, 
and  to  the  character  of  prevailing  diseases  in  special  localities,  or  in  the 
United  States  generally,  during  the  term  of  their  service.'  In  order  to  fulfil 
the  objects  thus  expressed,  the  requisite  data  must  be  supplied  by  medical 
practitioners  in  different  sections  of  the  Union.  This  is  more  particularly 
true  with  reference  to  the  '  progress  of  epidemics ,'  and  '  the  character  of 
prevailing  diseases  in  special  localities.'  Communications,  therefore,  are 
particularly  desired  from  persons  residing  in  places  in  which  epidemics 
have  prevailed,  or  in  which  prevailing  diseases  have  been  marked  by  spe- 
cial characters  during  the  present  year.  Epidemic  Cholera  and  Dysentery 
are  known  to  have  prevailed  more  or  less  extensively  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  during  the  past  summer.  Facts  bearing  upon  the  features  pe- 
culiar to  the  present  season  ;  the  production,  diffusion,  mortality,  treatment, 
&c.  of  these  diseases,  will  be  acceptable.  It  is  requested  that  communica- 
tions upon  these  or  any  of  the  subjects  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Committee,  be  transmitted  to  the  undersigned  by  the  first  of  March,  1851. 

"  All  contributions  with  which  the  Committee  may  be  favored  will  receive 
due  attention  and  acknowledgment.  AUSTIN  FLINT. 

"Buffalo,  New- York,  Nov.  1850. 

"  Editors  of  Medical  Journals  will  confer  a  favor  by  copying  the  above." 


"  Surgical  Report  for  the  American  Medical  Association.  —  The  Com- 
mittee is  invited  to  meet  in  the  Charleston  Hotel,  South  Carolina,  the  eve- 
ning of  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  next.  All  professional  brethren,  who 
have  surgical  facts  connected  with  the  improvement  of  this  branch  of  the 
profession  during  the  year,  will  please  address  them  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  by  the  first  of  April,  at  Augusta,  Georgia.  As  all  cannot  be 
reached  by  a  circular,  it  is  hoped  no  one  will  wait  for  a  more  direct  applica- 
tion than  this  general  invitation. 

"  By  exending  this  notice,  the  medical  periodicals  of  our  country  will  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the  editors 
will  confer  a  favor  upon  their  recent  confrere, 

PAUL  F.  EVE,  m.  d., 
"  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Louisville  University,  and  Chairman  of  the 

Surgical  Committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
"  Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec.  1850." 
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Popular  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  adapted  to  the  use  of  Students  and 
General  Readers.  By  T.  S.  Lambert,  M.  D.  New- York :  Leavitt 
&  Co. 

Practical  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology,  Hygiene  and  Therapeutics. 
By  T.  S.  Lambert,  M.  D.    New- York  :  Leavitt  &  Co. 

Practical  Physiology,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  Edward 
Jarvis,  M.  D.    Philadelphia :  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  true  proposition  that  the  rudiments  of  many  of  the 
natural  sciences  may  be  taught  at  a  very  early  age — but  it  is  also  true 
that  all  cannot  be  taught  equally  early.  Those  which  concern  objects  con- 
tinually present  to  the  sight  of  even  the  youngest  child  will  first  interest. 
Thus  the  outlines  of  botany  will  be  full  of  instruction  to  the  young,  because 
they  will  have  continual  opportunity,  by  the  wayside  or  at  home,  to  apply 
those  principles  which  they  have  learned  from  books.  They  will  at  once 
be  able  to  study  the  distinction  between  the  leaves  and  the  petals  ;  to  see 
how  differently,  in  various  plants,  the  seed  vessels  are  arranged,  and  how, 
by  different  mechanism,  one  plant  fastens  its  seeds  lo  whatever  passes,  that 
they  may  be  borne  to  distant  places,  while  another  scatters  them  around  itself 
as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  be  deposited  in  the  earth.  So  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  with  astronomy  and  with  natural  philosophy.  But  of  all  these 
sciences  it  is  the  rudiments  only  that  can  be  early  taught.  The  very  idea 
of  any  thing  more  is  on  its  face  absurd. 

Physiology  doubtless  should  be  included  in  the  same  list ;  and  still  we 
confess  that  we  have  been  very  doubtful  of  the  benefit  arising  from  making 
it  a  school  study. 

The  books  whose  titles  we  have  above  given,  have  been  examined  by  us 
with  unusual  care,  for  we  have  felt  no  ordinary  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
we  have  conceived  a  great  dislike  to  the  books  now  in  general  use  in  our 
section  of  the  country. 

Of  Dr.  Lambert's  books,  the  first  is  the  larger  and  more  complete ;  but 
the  second  is  by  no  means  a  simple  abridgement  of  the  former.  As  its  title 
suggests,  a  greater  proportion  of  it  is  devoted  to  Hygiene  and  Therapeutics. 
This  we  consider  a  great  improvement,  viewing  it  as  designed  for  a  text 
book  for  common  schools.  In  fact,  those  portions  of  physiology,  as  it  is 
called  in  popular  language,  on  which  most  stress  is  laid  as  being  beneficial, 
more  correctly  pertain  to  Hygiene.  Our  own  belief  is,  that  more  time 
should  be  devoted  to  this,  and  less  to  the  minutiae  of  physiology  and  anatomy 
proper ;  for,  where  but  one  can  be  studied  thoroughly,  hygienic  truths  are 
clearly  of  more  value  and  importance ;  and  it  is  vastly  better  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  them,  rather  than  a  smattering  of  all  these  different  sciences. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  in  Dr.  L.'s  books  clear  and  distinct  objections  to 
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quackery  in  all  its  forms.  Surely  no  better  occasion  could  be  offered  for 
instilling  good  doctrines  upon  this  subject  than  when  treating  of  the  general 
conduct  of  the  system  ;  and  we  feel  that  the  whole  profession  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Lambert  for  this. 

There  is  one  feature  of  both  his  books  which  we  do  not  like.  We  refer 
to  certain  innovations  in  the  anatomical  descriptions.  There  can  be  no  ad- 
vantage in  calling  the  small  intestines  the  "  second  stomach,"  but,  on  the 
contrary,  quite  erroneous  impressions  may  be  conveyed.  The  term,  small 
intestines,  is  correct  and  distinctive,  and  being  generally  adopted^is  generally 
understood  ;  while  the  student  who  at  first  learns  to  call  them  the  "  second 
stomach"  will  be  continually  misunderstood  by  those  who  do  not  happen  to 
have  read  the  books  by  this  author.  The  same  is  true  of  the  "  double 
heart"  ;  for  though  this  is  strictly  correct,  it  does  no  good  to  insist  so  much 
upon  it  ;  and  we  apprehend  that  more  exact  ideas  would  be  obtained  by 
always  considering  it  as  a  single  organ. 

Dr.  Jarvis's  Physiology  is  very  pleasantly  written,  and  may  be  read  with 
interest  by  advanced  students  in  the  science — a  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions being  made  in  an  easy  and  familiar  style,  which  gives  the  book  a  pecu- 
liar attractiveness. 

But  the  point  of  view  in  which  we  have  chiefly  considered  these  books  is 
in  their  adaptedness  to  common  schools  ;  and  it  is  our  decided  belief  that 
for  all  the  purposes  of  an  elementary  text  book  Dr.  Lambert's  "  second 
book"  is  by  far  the  best  arranged  of  all  the  books  we  have  ever  seen  upon 
this  subject.  By  the  variety  in  type,  the  more  prominent  principles  are 
distinctly  marked,  while  the  wood  cuts  and  colored  lithographs  are  all  finely 
executed.  Of  his  "  Popular  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  as  well  as  of  "  Jar- 
vis's  Physiology,"  we  should  say  that  either  or  both  might  in  connection  be 
consulted  with  profit,  or  form  text  books,  after  completing  the  more  elemen- 
tary work.  For  family  perusal,  Dr.  Jarvis's  book  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
and  as  such  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  we  have  transgressed  our  limits  in  speaking 
so  fully  of  school  treatises  in  a  professional  periodical,  but  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably the  physicians  who  are  consulted  upon  the  books  to  be  used  in  this 
department  ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  have  desired  to  speak  of  the  matter. 


CRITCHETT'S  TREATMENT  OF  ULCERS  OF  THE  LOWER 

EXTREMITY. 

In  the  ninth  volume  of  the  London  Lancet  is  a  series  of  lectures  upon 
ulcers  of  the  lower  extremity,  by  George  Critchett,  Esq.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  &c. 
The  lecturer's  objections  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment  are  fully  sta- 
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ted,  and  a  plan  of  his  own  is  minutely  described.  Having  had  some  experi- 
ence in  hospital  service,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  effecting  a  permanent  cure  by  these  methods,  we  determined  to  make 
trial  of  this  new  one.  This  we  have  done  from  time  to  time  ;  and  though 
our  cases  do  not  happen  to  have  been  very  many,  we  have  had  so  much 
success  that  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  again  to  call  the  attention  of  our  pro- 
essional  brethren  to  the  matter.  By  Baynton's  method,  as  well  as  all  others 
in  which  plaster  is  used,  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with  but  poor  suc- 
cess, while  we  have  been  far  from  satisfied  witli  the  different  applications  of 
bandages,  whether  starched  or  not.  Another  objection  is  from  the  fact  that 
rest  is  so  indispensably  necessary  in  these  ways  ;  and  this  is  so  serious  a 
matter  that  many  a  man  goes  about  with  an  ulcer  continually  increasing, 
because  he  will  not  or  cannot  submit  to  confinement  in  the  house.  By 
Critchett's  method  it  not  only  answers  for  the  patient  to  keep  about  his  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  actually  better  for  him  to  do  so  ;  for  not  only  is  the  cure  more 
speedy  but  more  permanent — there  not  being  danger  that  the  ulcer  will 
break  out  anew,  as  is  the  case  when  rest. is  required.  Not  only  is  there  this 
advantage  to  the  patient,  but  immediate  relief  from  the  annoying  pain, 
especially  of  varicose  ulcers,  is  at  once  obtained  on  the  application  of  the 
plaster ;  so  that  it  has  been  not  a  little  amusing  as  well  as  gratifying  to  us, 
to  see  a  poor  fellow  who  had  limped  into  our  office,  go  out  delighted  with, 
and  even  proud  of  his  improved  gait.  The  test  to  which  we  have  submit- 
ted the  treatment  has  been  a  severe  one — the  ulcers  having  returned,  after 
cures  by  other  means  had  been  effected  ;  while  the  patients  being  day  labor- 
ers, who  have  not  lost  an  hour's  work  in  consequence  of  the  application, 
have  given  the  severest  trial  possible  to  it.  But  we  copy  the  author's  own 
description  of  his  method  of  applying  the  plaster, — earnestly  recommending 
to  any  who  have  not  done  so,  to  read  the  whole  series  of  lectures  upon  the 
subject. 

You  must  seat  your  patient  opposite  to  you,  and  support  his  foot  upon  a 
small  stool,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  so  constructed  as  to  receive 
the  point  of  the  heel  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  foot  free.  You  should  be 
provided  with  strips  of  plaster,  about  two  inches  in  width,  and  varying  in 
length  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  limb. 
The  best  material  for  this  purpose  is  the  simple  emp.  plumbi  of  the  Phar- 
macopceia,  spread  upon  soft,  unglazed  calico,  and  free  from  resin,  which  is 
often  introduced  to  increase  its  adhesiveness,,  but  which  is  very  liable  to  irri- 
tate the  skin.  If*  the  piaster  be  well  made,  and  of  the  best  materials,  it 
will  adhere  perfectly.  1  have  often  found  it  unmoved  for  many  weeks,  and 
even  months.  It  is  convenient  to  provide  yourself  with  a  metallic  warmer, 
made  with  a  flat  top,  upon  which  you  can  lay  three  or  four  pieces,  heated 
either  by  hot  water,  or  by  small  lamps,  which  are  better  if  you  require  it 
for  any  length  of  time.  This  form  of  warmer  is  far  preferable  to  the  cir- 
cular one  ordinarily  in  use,  saving  both  time  and  trouble.  But  to  proceed. 
You  then  take  the  centre  of  the  first  piece,  and  apply  it  low  down  to  the 
back  of  the  heel,  and  then,  with  the  flat  part  of  both  hands,  press  the  plaster 
along  both  sides  of  the  foot.    This  plan  is  very  preferable  to  taking  hold  of 
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the  ends  and  endeavoring  to  apply  them,  as  it  ensures  a  perfectly  smooth 
adaptation  of  the  plaster  to  the  part ;  and  also  because  it  enables  you  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  tightness,  which  is  a  very  important  point.  As  you 
proceed  with  the  remainder,  you  must  always  remember  the  principle  is  to 
make  one  portion  hold  on  another  ;  you  must  therefore  alternate  them  round 
the  foot  and  the  ankle.  Your  second  piece  should  be  placed  in  a  similar 
manner  underneath  the  heel,  then  carried  upwards,  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
last,  so  as  to  cover  a  portion  of  each  malleolus.  The  third  piece  should  be 
again  applied  to  the  back  of  the  heel,  overlapping  the  first  by  about  one 
third.  The  fourth  piece  under  the  foot,  and  carried  upward,  each  piece  be- 
ing pushed  along,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  take  its  own  course.  This  must  be 
continued  until  the  foot  and  ankle  are  covered.  The  strips  must  then  be 
carried  in  a  similar  manner  up  the  leg,  increasing  in  length  as  the  calf  in- 
creases, and  extending  as  far  as  the  knee,  and  in  some  few  cases  even  above 
this.  A  calico  bandage,  about  three  inches  in  width  and  eight  yards  in 
length,  varying,  however,  according  to  the  size  of  the  limb,  must  now  be 
applied,  to  keep  the  plaster  in  its  place,  and  the  limb  is  supported  in  the 
most  complete  and  efficient  manner  that  human  ingenuity  has  yet  devised. 
None  but  those  who  have  practically  tested  the  matter  can  estimate  the  im- 
mense difference  between  mechanical  support  so  obtained,  and  the  most  ac- 
curate bandage  that  was  ever  applied.  It  is,  in  fact,  far  greater  than  mere 
reasoning  upon  the  subject  would  lead  you  to  expect;  and  whilst  it  accom- 
plishes all  that  rest  can  do  for  the  ulcer,  in  many  cases  it  does  a  great  deal 
more, — enabling  the  patient  to  pursue  his  ordinary  avocations  and  at  the 
same  time  healing  the  wound  more  rapidly  and  far  more  lastingly  than  the 
most  complete  rest  would  effect. 


Select  Powdkks.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
profession  to  the  "  Select  Powders"  prepared  by  Messrs.  Haskell,  Merrick 
&  Bull.  We  have  used  them,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  since  their  first 
appearance  in  the  market,  and  have  never  been  otherwise  than  pleased  with 
them.  Though  we  have  obtained  from  other  sources  powders  equally  pure, 
we  know  of  none  generally  in  the  market  on  which  so  much  reliance  can 
be  placed.  These  gentlemen  are  exerting  themselves  to  improve  the  qual- 
ities of  drugs  in  the  market,  and  we  trust  that  the  profession  in  our  own 
state,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  will  encourage  them  in  providing  us  with  trust- 
worthy remedies.  We  repeat  what  we  have  so  often  said,  that  it  is  not  only 
for  the  interest  of  our  patients,  but  for  our  own  pecuniary  interests  to  pur- 
chase none  but  the  purest  drugs. 


Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.  An  apology  is  due  to  our  subscribers 
that  an  advertisement  of  this  nostrum  appeared  in  our  last  number.  Messrs. 
A.  &  G.  were  not  aware  of  our  rule  excluding  all  such  things,  and  we  inad- 
vertently neglected  to  look  over  the  advertising  sheet.  We  shall  not  be 
again  disgraced  by  a  similar  occurrence. 
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Medical  School  of  Maine.  The  next  course  of  lectures  at  this 
Institution  commences  on  the  twelfth  of  next  month.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
few  schools  whose  course  is  given  in  the  Spring,  its  merits  should  be  well 
considered  by  those  to  whom  this  season  is  most  convenient  for  attending  lec- 
tures. Sweetserin  Theory  and  Practice,  Peaslee  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
Lee  in  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  are  names  that  everywhere  com- 
mand respect.  So  far  as  our  observation  has  gone,  the  graduates  of  this 
Institution  are  an  honor  to  the  profession,  as  well  as  to  their  Alma  Mater. 


Erratum.  Dr.  Graves  desires  us  to  say  that  the  word  printed  "rum," 
on  page  127,  line  17,  should  have  been  "wine."  On  turning  to  the  manu- 
script, we  see  that  it  was  written  wine,  but  we  should  still  have  read  it  rum 
if  we  had  not  been  corrected. 


The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science  commenced  with  its 
October  number  a  new  series,  being  now  entirely  independent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Dental  Surgeons.  The  excellence  attained  by  the  Dentists 
of  our  country  in  the  practice  of  their  art  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  the 
whole  profession.  We  trust  that  this  journal  will  continue  to  be  well  sus- 
tained. It  should  be  taken  by  every  dentist.  We  congratulate  the  editor, 
Dr.  Chapin  A.  Harris,  upon  his  independence  of  all  organizations. 


The  N.  Y.  Medical  Gazette  with  the  new  year  commences  a  second 
series.  Its  editor  and  publisher  has  thought  it  best  to  change  its  plan,  by 
making  it  bi-monthly  instead  of  weekly,  and  reducing  its  price  to  one  dollar. 
We  need  not  again  express  our  high  opinion  of  the  Gazette.  Thus  the  dol- 
lar journals  continue  to  increase  in  number,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  as 
yet  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  be  other  than  proud  of  our  fellows. 


The  Philadelphia  Lancet.  We  welcome  to  our  exchange  list  an- 
other dollar  journal,  with  the  above  title.  Its  editor,  Thomas  D.  English, 
m.  d.,  declares  himself  opposed  to  quackery  everywhere,  and  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  denounce  it  fearlessly.  The  independence  of  all  schools  or 
cliques  with  which  he  proposes  to  conduct  the  Lancet,  we  trust  will  ever  be 
a  prominent  characteristic  of  it.    The  enterprise  has  our  best  wishes. 


THE 

NEW -HAMPSHIRE 
JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE. 


Vol.  I.  FEBRUARY,  1851.  No.  7, 


ADDRESS 

delivered  before  the  dover  medical  association  at  its  first 

Anniversary. 

Dr.  Parker  : 

Dear  Sir: 

I  transmit  the  enclosed  Address  of  Dr.  N.  Mar- 
tin, delivered  before  the  Dover  Medical  Association  on  its  first  anniversary, 
Jan.  6,  1851, agreeably  to  the  following  vote  of  said  association: 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hill,  Voted,  unanimously,  that  the  address  just  read  by 
Dr.  N.  Martin  be  requested  for  deposit  in  the  archives  of  the  association ; 
also  for  publication  in  the  New-Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine ;  and  that 
the  Secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  afore- 
said Journal,  for  publication. 

J.  H.  PAUL,  Secretary. 

Dover,  A7".  H.,  Jan.  8,  1851. 


The  circling  wheel  of  time,  in  its  busy  round,  has  brought  us  to  the  first 
anniversary  of  this  association.  The  time  has  passed  away  with  us,  full  of 
action,  thought  and  responsibility,  almost  imperceptibly. 

Hours  have  crowded  on  hours,  days  on  days,  and  months  on  months,  with 
each  of  us  an  object  to  attain,  either  fancied  or  real,  by  the  speed  of  their 
flight,  until  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the  first  associa- 
tional  year,  whether  we  have  made  progress  or  the  reverse. 

If  we  have  faithfully  stood  in  our  important  allotments,  and  dispensed, 
through  our  professional  functions,  the  ameliorating,  and  soothing,  and  cura- 
tive means  confided  to  our  care  ;  and  sought,  in  the  mean  time,  that  improve- 
ment which  self-respect  and  our  positions  as  professional  men  require,  we 
have  done  well,  have  filled  up  the  period  as  best  comports  with  our  duties 
and  responsibilities,  and  can  recur  to  the  lapse  of  time  with  emotions  of 
pleasure  unshaded  with  regret. 
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Has  it  been  so  ?  And  has  this  association  contributed  to  our  improvement, 
usefulness  or  happiness  ? 

Whether  we  have  well  and  faithfully  discharged  our  respective  duties  to 
ourselves,  the  community  and  our  God,  each  one's  conscience  can  best  respond, 
and  at  its  tribunal  alone  each  must  stand  acquitted  or  condemned. 

This  association  has  for  its  objects,  mainly,  the  cultivation  of  the  fraternal 
affections  and  sympathies  of  its  members,  and  the  mutual  improvement  of 
the  associates  in  medical  science,  and  skill,  and  vocational  etiquette. 

The  first  of  these  objects,  (the  cultivation  of  the  fraternal  affections  and 
sympathies)  opens  a  broad,  delightful  and  profitable  field  to  be  traversed  by 
its  members,  which  cannot  be  even  viewed  without  the  most  agreeable  com- 
pensation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  men,  or  should  be,  of  intelligence,  learning  and 
honor ;  with  all  our  tastes  and  sensibilities  cultivated  and  refined ;  with  ob- 
jects pure,  and  purposes  defiatory  to  venality  or  corruption.  We  should 
have  at  heart  our  individual  prosperity  and  advancement  through  the  eleva- 
tion and  best  interests  of  the  whole  association  ;  aye,  the  whole  profession  ; 
and  should  suffer  no  circumstances  or  feelings  of  self-aggrandizement  to  in- 
duce us  for  a  moment  to  stoop  to  any  act  or  manner,  that  would  in  the  least 
detract  from  such  high  purpose. 

We  belong  to  a  profession  full  of  solicitude,  labor  and  responsibility  ;  with 
inveterate,  incurable  and  painful  disease  to  contend  with  on  the  one  hand,  and 
prejudice,  and  ignorance, and  quackery  on  the  other;  all  requiring  energy, 
skill,  and  united  support ;  and  without  that  fraternal  fellowship  which  affec- 
tion and  sympathy  alone  can  afford,  what  a  dreary  prospect  and  uninviting 
future  our  professional  duties  present. 

But  with  it,  we  feel  strong  and  defiant.  With  it,  we  know  we  have  not 
only  our  own  skill,  and  energy,  and  truth,  and  science  with  which  to  breast 
the  contest,  but  the  associated  powers  of  the  whole. 

Have  we  increasingly  sought,  within  the  last  year,  and  through  this  asso- 
ciation, to  establish  these  kindly  relations  of  affection  and  sympathy,  and  to 
confirm  them  by  increased  courtesy  of  manner,  and  an  increased  generosity 
of  professional  acts  and  words  ?  Have  we  sustained  each  other's  reputation 
on  all  occasions,  and  promptly  rebuked  the  calumnious  insinuation,  the  inju- 
rious inuendo,  or  the  open  accusation  of  want  of  skill  or  fidelity  in  profes- 
sional duty  ?  Have  we,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  sick-room  and  out,  spo- 
ken of  each  other  in  that  kind,  generous  and  fraternal  manner,  which  is  cal- 
culated to  inspire  confidence  in  others, and  dilate  and  improve  our  own  hearts? 

If  a  member  has  had  a  difficult  and  trying  case,  so  far  as  disease  was  con- 
cerned, and  a  perplexing  one,  through  importunity  of  well-intentioned  but 
ill-judging  friends,  and  it  has  been  known  to  the  other  associates,  have  they 
felt  no  feeling  but  that  of  ardent,  profound  desire  for  his  triumphant  success, 
to  the  entire  banishment  of  all  secret,  lurking,  noiseless  satisfaction  at  his 
perplexity,  and  a  quiet  exultation  at  the  prospective  failure  of  his  best  efforts  ? 
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Have  we  attempted,  in  all  instances,  in  our  intercourse  with  the  patients, 
families  and  friends  of  each  other,  to  strengthen  confidence,  and  allay  that 

0  i   restless  and  sometimes  senseless  impatience,  which  not  unfrequently  besets 

1  the  friends,  pretended  or  real,  of  the  invalid,  and  not  seldom  operates  more 
injuriously  than  disease  itself  ?  Have  we  invariably  under  such  circumstan- 
ces performed  the  part  of  ingenuous  brothers;  strengthening  and  sustaining, 
and  not  by  some  ingenious  insinuation,  based  on  a  point  of  character  less  to 
be  envied  than  others,  stirred  an  under-tow,  by  which  there  was. some  secret, 

i  remote  hope,  that  we  should  be  inducted  into  the  sick  room,  without  much 
7     regard  to  the  feelings,  wishes,  interests  or  reputation  of  our  brother  ? 

Have  we  entirely  uprooted  that  accursed  plant,  envy;  which  is  so  apt,  in 
defiance  of  our  better  nature,  to  luxuriate  at  the  professional  success  of  an- 
]     other,  and  exhibit  its  deformed  visage  as  his  cases  accumulate  and  his  friends 
multiply,  by  the  calumnious  hint,  the  disparaging  nod,  and  the  smile  of  in- 
|     credulity  and  mute  contempt  ? 

Can  we  witness  our  brother's  prosperity  with  the  same  delightful  sensa- 
;      tions  as  we  feel  in  the  realization  of  our  own  ? 

Have  we,  in  fine,  in  thought,  act  and  word,  been  truly  fraternal  ?  Have 
we  attempted  to  lighten  each  others'  burdens ;  promoted  each  others'  inter- 
ests and  character ;  sustained  the  general  reputation  of  the  profession,  by 
doing  that  which  was  generous,  honorable  and  lawful  in  all  things ;  and  have 
i  we  come  as*nearasit  is  possible  for  erring  humanity,  to  the  golden  rule, 
"  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them"? 

If  we  have  done  all  of  this  and  these,  we  have  acted  as  professional  breth- 
ren should  act ;  as  christians  will  act ;  and  shall  not  fail  to  receive  the  double 
reward  of  increased  and  endearing  fraternal  ties  and  an  unproclaimed  though 
real  professional  elevation. 

I  trust  it  has  been  so,  and  that  we  have  made  appreciable  progress  in 
those  delicate  and  ennobling  relations,  which  tend  so  much  to  exalt  the  man, 
and  to  render  so  much  more  profitable  and  agreeable  professional  intercourse. 

And  now,  the  second  objects  of  the  association,  viz  :  the  mutual  improve- 
ment of  the  associates  in  medical  science,  and  skill,  and  vocational  etiquette. 

Have  we  been  true  to  ourselves,  and  faithful  to  the  science  to  which  we 
are  all  so  vastly  indebted  ?  Have  we  eschewed  irregular  practices  and  ir- 
regular practitioners  ;  and  given  our  voice  as  decidedly,  by  example  as  by 
theory,  against  empiricism  in  all  its  forms  ?  Have  we  embraced  eveiy  op- 
portunity which  our  respective  fields  of  professional  labor  and  observation 
presented,  to  gather  up  that  which  would  promote  professional  skill  and  en- 
rich or  elucidate  medical  science ;  and  have  we  faithfully  brought  the  accu- 
mulated stores  and  laid  them  upon  this  associational  altar,  for  the  benefit  of 
each,  of  all  ? 

Have  we  been  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  sentiment  that  every  new 
fact,  or  principle,  or  modification  of  curative  means,  dietetical,  therapeuti- 
cal or  surgical,  which  comes  into  the  possession  of  each,  through  books  or 
practice,  is  equally  and  rightfully  the  property  of  all  ? 
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And  have  we,  by  such  contribution,  sought  to  enhance,  to  the  extent  of  our 
abilities,  the  aggregate  science  and  skill  of  this  body  ? 

If  we  have,  we  have  done  our  duty ;  have  benefited  ourselves  ;  promoted 
the  objects  of  the  association,  and  made  a  footprint  on  the  sands  of  time. 

But  perhaps  the  best  way  to  illustrate  the  point  will  be  to  briefly  review 
what  has  been  done,  as  set  forth  by  the  record. 

Oct.  2,  1849.  Dr.  Hill  read  a  paper  upon  lobelia  inflata ;  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed its  properties,  physical,  chemical  and  medical ;  its  uses  and  abuses, 
in  and  out  of  the  profession,  ably  and  satisfactorily ;  he  also  reported  the  cure 
of  a  lady  who  accidentally  swallowed  a  pin  and  a  needle,  which  were  observed 
to  pass  the  intestinal  canal  in  two  weeks,  without  detriment. 

Dr.  Home  reported  a  case  of  severe  congestion  of  the  brain  in  a  child  ; 
which  ultimately  yielded  to  a  persevering  course  of  leeching,  blistering  and 
calomel,  although  at  times  there  were  strong  indications  of  serous  effusion ; 
also,  a  case  of  preternatural  presentation,  rendering  difficult  and  critical  the 
parturient  process. 

Nov.  13.  Dr.  J.  H.  Smith  reported  a  case  of  parturition,  rendered  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  by  haemorrhage,  anterior  and  subsequent  to  delivery, 
which  was  attended  during  convalescence  with  an  unusual  and  protracted 
tendency  to  syncope  on  assuming  the  erect  position.  He  attributed  his  suc- 
cess in  suppressing  the  haemorrhage  mainly  to  the  effects  of  ergot,  which  he 
gave  in  liberal  doses. 

Dec.  4.  Dr.  Folsom  reported  a  case  of  necrosis  of  the  tibia,  of  two  years' 
standing,  in  a  lad ;  and  illustrated  the  case  by  the  exhibition  of  the  patient. 
The  patient  had  a  spare,  pale,  scrofulous  aspect,  and  the  leg  was  a  great  deal 
retracted,  but  presented  a  reasonable  prospect  of  ultimate  recovery.  The 
sequestrum  it  was  judged  was  well  nigh  digested  out.  The  case  had  had 
persistent,  scientific  treatment. 

Dr.  Thompson  reported  a  case  of  bubo,  which  resulted  in  extensive  in- 
flammation, by  improper  exposure  and  indulgence  in  spirituous  dissipation 
when  under  a  mercurial  course  ;  and  ultimate  sphacelation  of  the  entire  scro- 
tum, and  denudation  of  the  testicles ;  also  a  case  of  extensive  ulceration  of 
the  scrotum,  extending  from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  perineum,  invading  the 
whole  body  of  the  scrotum,  and  in  places  ulcerating  through  to  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis. Both  patients  recovered  without  damage,  except  a  slight  disfigure- 
ment, under  the  doctor's  good  surgery. 

Jan.  1, 1850.  Dr.  Fenner  reported  a  case  of  membranous  laryngitis  in 
a  child,  which  he  treated  successfully  with  large  and  repeated  doses  of  alum. 
The  dose  was  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  pulverized  article,  mixed  in  a  little  treacle, 
and  repeated  as  often  as  the  restricted  state  of  the  breathing  indicated.  He 
thought  it  possessed  advantages  over  any  other  article  he  had  ever  used  in 
membranous  croup.  Also,  a  case  of  premature  labor,  incident  to  a  fall,  at- 
tended with  an  alarmingly  profuse  haemorrhage.  The  treatment  on  which 
he  relied,  and  to  which  he  mainly  attributed  his  success,  was  the  administra- 
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tion  of  opium,  in  two  grain  doses,  repeated  sufficiently  often  to  maintain  the 
stimulant  action  of  the  drug. 

Feb.  5.  Dr.  Home  reported  a  case  of  diseased  testicle,  caused  by  a  blow, 
from  which  he  drew  a  pint  of  yellow  serous  fluid.  A  radical  cure  followed. 
Also,  a  case  of  haemoptysis,  then  existing,  which  was  discussed  by  the  mem- 
bers with  great  interest,  pathologically  and  therapeutically  ;  it  being  the  case 
of  Dr.  G.  W.  Woodhouse,  a  worthy  member  of  this  association.  The 
bleeding  was  from  tuberculous  ulceration,  and  terminated,  as  such  lesions  do, 
in  incurable  pulmonary  consumption. 

July  2.  Dr.  Home  read  a  paper  of  much  interest  on  croup.  This  paper 
was  drawn  up  with  much  care,  detailing  the  causes,  symptoms,  progress  and 
treatment  of  this  truly  formidable  disease.  It  seemed,  from  the  researches 
of  the  doctor,  that  it  was  formidable,  and  peculiarly  intractable  in  its  early 
history,  and  that  it  has  lost  little  of  its  character  in  that  respect  by  the  ad- 
vances of  modern  therapeutical  and  surgical  science.  The  treatment  he 
thought  most  consistent  with  the  pathological  nature  of  the  disease,  was  early 
and  full  blood-letting  by  leeches  or  otherwise  ;  antimony  in  full  emetic  doses, 
followed  with  liberal  portions  of  calomel,  combined  with  an  anodyne  or  not, 
as  the  state  of  the  bowels  indicated;  early  pustulation  of  the  throat  and 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  with  castor  oil  diluted  with  sweet  oil ;  a  proper  and 
well  regulated  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  an  atmosphere  rather  humid  and 
warmed  to  ? 0  Fahrenheit.  '  In  fine,  that  the  disease  was  essentially  inflam- 
matory, and  the  treatment  should  be  decidedly  heroic. 

Dr.  Pray  read  a  lengthy  and  able  paper  on  small-pox  and  vaccination  ; 
detailed  sundry  cases  of  the  former,  which  had  recently  passed  under  his  ob- 
servation and  treatment ;  some  of  them  of  an  aggravated  confluent  character. 
From  his  connection  with  these  cases,  he  adduced  in  several  instances  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  complete  protective  power  of  genuine  vaccina- 
tion, and  left  the  subject  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  reasonable 
peradventure  to  the  contrary.  He  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  the  vaccina- 
tion, as  now  practised,  amounted  to  nothing  ;  the  matter  being  spurious,  or 
not  nicely  inserted  and  well  attended  to ;  therefore  he  would  encourage  the 
testing  of  it  every  few  years  by  re  vaccination. 

Aug.  6.  Dr.  Stackpole  reported  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  in  detail,  giving 
the  history  of  its  inception,  progress  and  favorable  termination.  The  only 
thing  peculiar  in  the  case  was  the  doctor's  treatment,  which  consisted  mainly, 
after  first  clearing  the  first  passages  of  morbid  accumulations,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  hydriodate  of  potassa  as  a  curative  agent,  with  the  therapeutic 
action  of  which  he  was  much  gratified.  He  gave  it  in  doses  of  from  two  to 
four  grains,  in  solution,  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  was  pleased  with  its 
diuretic,  sudorific  and  mildly  sialagogue  influences.  He  deems  it  an  efficient 
and  reliable  remedy  in  such  cases. 

Nov.  6.  Dr.  Bichford  reported  a  case  of  erysipalo-neuralgia,  of  great  se- 
verity, but  which  yielded  to  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  after  the  ordi- 
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nary  pain-relieving  remedies  had  failed.  The  doses  were  four  grains  every 
two  hours  until  relief  was  obtained.  The  action  of  the  remedy  was  marked 
and  unmistakable  ;  the  pain  recurring  on  the  intermission  of  the  drug  for 
any  considerable  time,  and  yielding  again  on  a  return  to  its  exhibition. 

Dec.  5.  Dr.  Folsom  read  a  paper,  embracing  the  post-mortem  examination 
of  Mr.  A.  S.  The  disease  was  melanosis.  Much  freedom  of  discussion  en- 
sued as  to  the  pathology  of  the  case,  in  which  most  of  the  members  partici- 
pated, interchanging  opinions  unreservedly,  but  settling  no  principles. 

Dr.  Hill  read  a  well  constructed  paper  on  diet.  He  had  evidently  elabo- 
rated the  subject  with  much  research  of  books  and  observation.  He  had 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  with  the  acute  and  discriminating  eye  of  the 
physician  and  economist.  He  gave  a  set  of  tables,  showing  the  comparative 
digestibility  and  nutrition  of  all  the  edible  articles  in  general  use,  and  treated 
of  their  applicability,  in  health  and  disease,  upon  physiological  and  hygienic 
principles. 

The  foregoing  papers,  and  written  out  cases,  together  with  many  oral  com- 
munications, have  come  before  the  association  for  consideration  and  discus- 
sion during  the  past  year;  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
able  and  scientific  manner,  pathologically,  anatomically  and  therapeutically, 
in  which  they  were  drawn  up,  and  the  ability  with  which  they  were  invari- 
ably presented. 

They  did  much  credit  to  the  authors  of  them,  as  well  as  conferred  much 
benefit  upon  those  who  listened  to  their  reading  or  statement,  and  joined  in 
their  discussion.  The  clear  pathological  views  they  embraced ;  the  anatom- 
ical facts  they  developed ;  the  sound  practical  efficiency  they  displayed,  and 
the  patient  and  careful  professional  research  they  evinced,  were  unmistak- 
able evidences  of  the  powers  and  capabilities  of  those  who  produced  them, 
not  only  to  serve  and  benefit  their  fellow  men  in  their  professional  capacity 
at  the  bed-side,  but  to  teach  and  aid  their  co-laborers  in  the  arduous  duties 
of  the  profession. 

I  must  say  that  in  no  instance  have  I  left  the  meeting  of  the  association 
without  feeling  that  some  part  of  my  professional  reading  had  been  revised, 
my  practical  knowledge  had  received  an  increment,  and  the  ligament  that 
bound  me  to  the  profession  and  its  brotherhood  had  been  renewed  and 
strengthened.  That  these  feelings  have  equally  penetrated  you  all,  I  infer 
from  the  tacit  but  indubitable  evidences  which  have  marked  our  intercourse 
here  and  elsewhere.  The  increased  courtesy  of  deportment  generally,  and 
the  strict  proprieties  of  professional  etiquette  in  the  sick-room  and  office, 
which  have  characterized  the  discharge  of  our  professional  duties,  surely 
are  the  legitimate  and  happyfying  fruits  of  entertaining  and  cherishing  such 
ennobling  and  fraternizing  sentiments. 

You  will  permit  me  in  conclusion  to  present  the  following  case  of  con- 
vulsions. 

On  the  12th  ult.,  about  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  I  was  summoned  in  haste  to 
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attend  the  child  of  Col.  G.,  whom  the  messenger  said  was  in  convulsions,  if 
not  in  a  dying  state.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  there,  and  found  the  patient 
in  a  very  convulsed  condition  ;  the  head  of  enormous  size  ;  every  muscular 
fibre  rigidly  tense ;  the  eyes  glared  and  had  a  strained  obliquity  to  the  right 
side ;  the  extremities  twitched  past  restraint ;  the  face  livid  ;  the  breathing 
irregular  and  attended  with  a  suffocative  rattle  ;  the  pulse  rapid  and  small ; 
feet  cold,  and,  in  fine,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  presented  a  most  unprom- 
ising and  distressing  picture. 

I  soon  learnt  the  child  had  been  hydrocephalic  from  early  infancy ;  hence 
the  extraordinary  size  of  the  head,*  and  was  unable  to  go  alone  although  in 
her  8th  year :  that  two  years  since  she  had  an  attack  of  convulsions,  which 
lasted  three  hours,  from  which  she  barely  recovered  ;  and  that  ever  since, 
upon  fright  or  indigestion,  she  had  been  strongly  threatened  with  a  recurrence  ; 
that  late  in  the  forenoon  she  had  attempted  to  raise  herself  to  the  sink,  for 
the  purpose  of  washing  her  hands,  as  she  had  done  sometimes  before,  and 
by  some  means  slipped  and  fell  upon  the  floor,  her  head  striking  with  con- 
siderable force,  and  she  receiving  the  combined  effect  of  concussion  and 
alarm.  There  was  some  little  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  tendency  to  spasms 
at  the  time,  and  also  a  tendency  to  sleep ;  from  which,  however,  she  was 
soon  aroused,  and,  dinner  being  in  readiness,  she  partook  of  it  with  her  ac- 
customed freedom. 

About  half  past  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  she  was  observed  to  let  the  saliva  flow 
from  her  mouth  without  restraint ;  and  when  her  mother  anxiously  enquired 
why  she  did  not  swallow  it,  she  replied,  that  she  could  spit  it  out,  and  imme- 
diately became  unconscious  and  the  convulsions  commenced. 

I  directed  the  warm  foot  bath  and  napkins  saturated  with  cold  water  ap- 
plied to  the  head.  The  convulsed  state  of  the  lower  extremities  was  such 
that  the  foot  bath  could  not  be  well  applied,  and  I  directed  that  it  should  be 
removed  and  the  extremities  enveloped  with  a  hot  blanket.  I  then  mixed 
in  eight  teaspoonfuls  of  warm  water,  about  15  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  which 
I  added  half  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  camphor,  and  attempted  to  get  down  a 
teaspoonful  every  few  minutes,  and  succeeded  in  getting  most  of  it  into  the 
stomach ;  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  there  were  two  acts  of  emesis, 
dislodging,  I  judged,  most  of  the  dinner  the  child  had  just  taken.  But  there 
was  no  relaxation  of  the  spasms,  and  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
child.  To  be  sure,  the  extremities  had  become  warm,  but  the  face  was  more  liv- 
id, the  pulse  was  quicker  and  smaller,  and  colliquative  perspiration  was  almost 
streaming  from  every  pore.  There  the  convulsed  little  creature  was,  locked 
fast  in  a  defiant,  clonic  spasm  ;  unyielding  to  what  had  been  done,  and  now 
swallowing  was  impossible.    What  was  to  be  done  ?    Nothing  would  avail 

*  The  child's  head  is  24  inches  in  circumference,  and  16A  from  ear  to  ear  over  the  crown. 
The  fontanels  are  closed  and  have  been  for  two  years.  Her  right  arm  and  leg  are  shorter 
and  smaller  than  their  fellows.  The  development  of  her  body  is  not  equal  to  her  age.  She 
seems  sensible  and  cheerful,  and  has  a  fair  memory  for  retentiveness,  and  the  attachment 
and  solicitude  of  the  parents  are  in  proportion  to  her  infirmities. 
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soon.  All  were  distressed  around.  I  was  pained  at  the  prospect.  Chlo- 
roform struck  my  mind  ;  I  directed  two  drachms  ;  it  was  procured  at  once ; 
I  poured  about  half  of  it  upon  the  corner  of  a  handkerchief,  and  applied  it 
to  the  nose  of  the  rigid  and  almost  pulseless  patient ;  the  anaesthetic  fluid 
was  presently  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  began  to  relax ;  but  still  they  started  and  the  eyes  fixedly  stared. 
I  poured  the  rest  upon  the  handkerchief  and  applied  ;  the  spasms  yielded  ; 
and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  first  inhalation  of  the  chloroform,  my 
patient  was  in  a  quiet  slumber  ;  the  pulse  filling  up  and  slackening  its  speed  ; 
the  lividity  fading  from  the  countenance,  the  colliquative  sweat  drying  up, 
and  we  were  all  relieved  of  intense  anxiety. 

I  directed  the  child  should  not  be  disturbed,  but  allowed  to  slumber  until 
she  awoke  voluntarily.  She  slept  six  hours  and  awoke  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  I  gave  a  few  grains  of  hyd.  cum.  creta,  which  was  followed  in 
four  hours  with  ol.  ricini.    They  operated  well.    The  case  was  cured. 

I  can  but  say,  that  in  my  judgment  the  success  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
chloroform,  and  that  I  feel  thankful  for  its  discovery.  And  if  it  was  admis- 
sible and  safe  in  this  case,  with  such  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  I  can 
hardly  conceive  of  a  case  of  convulsions  in  which  it  would  not  be  equally  so. 


ERRORS  IN  DIAGNOSIS. 

[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Perhaps  in  no  other  way  could  the  younger  members  of  our  profession  be 
more  benefited,  than  to  have  pointed  out  to  them  the  errors  that  have  occur- 
red by  a  too  hasty  and  incomplete  investigation  of  cases  beforejdeciding  upon 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  course  of  treatment  necessary  to  pursue  to 
ensure  a  cure. 

Some  years  since  a  child  who  was  playing  with  a  button  put  it  into  his 
mouth,  and  he  said  he  had  swallowed  it ;  but  that  night  he  was  taken  with 
a  hoarseness  somewhat  resembling  croup,  and  the  parents  becoming  fright- 
ened, sent  for  their  physician,  who,  after  listening  to  the  child's  breathing, 
discovered  that  the  button  was  lodged  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  or  at 
the  commencement  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

He  called  an  elderly  physician,  his  former  preceptor,  in  consultation,  who 
confirmed  the  diagnosis,  and  at  once  they  resorted  to  tracheotomy,  but  did 
not  that  day  succeed  in  dislodging  the  button,  although  they  thought  they 
could  distinctly  feel  it.  The  next  day  they  reopened  the  orifice,  but  with  no 
better  success. 
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After  a  few  days,  the  button  was  found  in  the  boy's  faeces,  but  he  entirely 
lost  his  voice,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  him  he  remained  mute. 

Several  years  since,  a  little  school  girl  fell  from  a  tree,  where  she  had 
climbed  to  procure  some  twigs,  and  her  injury  was  so  great  that  a  physician 
was  sent  for,  who  discovered  that  she  had  broken  her  thigh,  at  the  upper  third  ; 
and  after  she  was  carried  to  her  home,  he  reduced  the  fracture,  and  made  the 
proper  dressings,  enjoining  that  the  limb  should  not  be  moved,  or  the  splints 
displaced  until  his  next  visit.  The  second  day,  when  he  called,  the  little  pa- 
tient was  not  in  bed ;  and,  on  looking  out  of  the  window,  he  discovered  her 
feeding  the  chickens  in  the  farm-yard. 

The  first  year  of  my  practice,  a  girl,  aged  about  fourteen,  was  attacked 
with  the  epidemic  erysipelas  at  the  time  of  her  first  menstruation.  The  dis- 
ease located  itself  upon  the  uterus,  and  soon  her  abdomen  was  as  large  as  a 
mother's  at  six  months'  advance  in  pregnancy.  One  day,  an  old  physician, 
hearing  I  had  a  difficult  case,  volunteered  a  call,  and  after  a  proper  exami- 
nation, at  first  pronounced  her  difficulty  a  suppression  of  urine  ;  but  in  that 
he  was  overruled  by  the  mother,  who  gave  him  ocular  proof  of  his  error. 
Next  he  said  there  was  an  abscess  forming  in  the  flesh  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  and  had  a  large  poultice  applied,  to  draw  it  to  a  head. 

In  a  neighboring  town,  a  man  had  been  sick  several  days  with  a  peculiar 
pain,  and  strange  swelling  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  two  medical  attendants 
were  doing  all  they  could  with  fomentations,  poultices,  &c,  to  induce  suppu- 
ration, when  my  friend  Dr.  B.  was  called  in.  The  catheter  gave  him  imme- 
diate relief. 

I  could  fill  pages  with  similar  errors,  but  think  these  will  answer  as  well 
as  a  larger  number. 

C.  H.  CLEAVELAND,  m.  d. 

Waterbury,  Vt.  Jan.  28,1851. 


A  CASE  OF  TRUE  MEMBRANOUS  CROUP. 
[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Mr.  Editor : 

If  you  consider  the  following  worthy  of  your  consideration, 
it  is  at  your  disposal. 

I  was  called,  in  the  month  of  October  last,  to  visit  a  patient  suffering  with 
all  the  confirmed  symptoms  of  true  membranous  croup.  The  patient  was  a 
girl  aged  six  years.  She  had  been  afflicted  with  a  bad  cold,  her  mother  told 
me,  a  week  previous  to  my  first  visit ;  was  "  stuffed  up"  every  night,  but  was 

temporarily  relieved  by  the  usual  treatment  of  old  ladies,  so  that  through 
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the  day  she  appeared  comfortable.  The  sixth  night  from  her  first  attack 
with  the  cold,  her  symptoms  became  so  alarming  that  a  messenger  was  de- 
spatched in  great  haste  for  me.  I  found  the  patient  suffering  as  above  stated  ; 
had  been  thoroughly  vomited  with  goose-oil,  ipecac,  hive-syrup,  &c.  I  found 
onion  poultices  applied  to  her  chest  and  feet.  I  immediately  substituted 
warm  fomentations  of  water  to  the  chest,  having  them  renewed  every  five 
or  ten  minutes,  and  made  the  patient  inhale  the  hot  steam  of  water  from  a 
tea-pot,  and  occasionally  gave  nauseating  doses  of  ipecac  and  tart.  pot.  enough 
to  make  her  vomit. 

This  plan  of  treatment  afforded  great  relief,  but  did  not  remove  the  diffi- 
culty. I  left  two  hours  after  I  first  saw  the  patient,  giving  strict  orders  to 
have  the  same  treatment  continued  through  the  night. 

I  called  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock ;  found  the  patient  no  better 
than  I  left  her ;  suffering  very  much  from  dyspnoea,  and  cough  of  that  char- 
acter so  peculiar  to  croup.  I  made  no  material  alteration  in  the  treatment. 
It  thus  far  prevented  the  child  from  dying,  and  that  was  all.  I  considered 
the  case  rather  a  hopeless  one,  and  left  again,  charging  the  mother  to  observe 
strictly  the  same  directions  I  had  previously  given,  with  one  alteration,  that 
she  might  try  a  snuff  poultice  to  the  chest  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  then 
resume  the  warm  fomentations. 

I  called  again  at  6,  P.  M.,  and  learnt  from  the  mother  that  the  patient  was 
a  great  deal  better,  and  upon  inquiry  found  she  had  thrown  up  a  large  mem- 
branous tube,  (which  was  preserved,)  full  three  inches  in  length,  very  tough 
and  fibrinous.    This  happened  not  far  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

I  found  the  patient  very  comfortable  ;  breathing  as  quietly  and  freely  as 
if  in  health,  with  an  occasional  cough,  which  was  loose;  pulse  120.  I  ap- 
prehended a  return  of  the  former  difficulty,  and  enjoined  great  caution ;  ob- 
served the  same  principle  of  treatment  as  noted  above.  But,  as  expected, 
the  former  symptoms  slowly  and  insidiously  returned,  so  that  in  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  she  threw  up  the  membrane,  she  appeared  in  a  far  more 
perilous  situation  than  before.  I  resorted  to  the  same  treatment  as  before, 
and  the  same  results  followed,  with  a  relief  of  all  the  distressing  symptoms. 
Another  large  membranous  tube  was  expelled  from  the  trachea,  which,  from 
its  length  must  have  extended  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchi. 

I  now  thought  I  had  a  good  opportunity  (being  present)  to  do  something 
more  heroic.  I  thought  I  would  treat  it  as  I  would  a  local  inflammation  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  accordingly  applied  three  large  German 
leeches  just  above  the  sternum  and  clavicle.  I  bled  her  as  long  as  I  dared 
to  and  keep  her  alive.  This,  you  might  judge,  after  being  sick  so  long,  re- 
duced the  patient  to  a  very  low  state,  from  which  she  slowly  convalesced 
without  a  return  of  the  former  symptoms.  She  is  now  to  appearance  as  well 
as  she  ever  was. 

What  led  me  to  note  this  case  as  unusual,  is,  the  opinion  of  some  physicians 
whom  I  consulted  in  the  meantime,  that  this  character  of  croup  is  incurable ; 
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and  I  see  that  some  authors  so  regard  it.  Query?  Did  the  leeching, just 
at  the  time  the  membrane  was  expelled,  save  the  patient?    I  think  it  did. 

Any  suggestions  in  jour  journal,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
would  be  very  interesting  to  me. 

A.  J.  FRENCH. 

Methuen,  Mass.  Jan.  27,  1851. 


ACEPHALOUS  MONSTER. 
[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Dr.  Parker: 

As  there  is  no  truly  philosophical  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin 
or  cause  of  those  spots  or  marks  on  the  skin  of  children  when  born,  or  other 
preternatural  perversions  of  conformation — whether  it  be  the  influence  of 
the  maternal  imagination  upon  the  foetus  in  utero,  or  other  causes,  I  thought 
the  following  case  might  interest  you  and  your  readers. 

Was  called  to  attend  the  first  labor  of  Mrs.  T.,  aged  20,  of  a  highly  ner- 
vous temperament,  but  had  always  enjoyed  vigor  and  health  till  the  fourth 
week  of  her  pregnancy,  when  she  became  highly  excited  by  very  slight  causes. 
At  times,  her  friends  informed  me,  she  was  so  unreasonable  in  her  requests 
as  to  give  them  fears  she  would  become  insane  ;  but  after  the  first  two 
months  she  became  healthy  and  tranquil,  and  looked  forward  to  the  period  of 
her  confinement  with  firmness. 

I  found  her,  four  hours  after  the  accession  of  labor  pain,  and  one  hour  after 
the  membranes  were  ruptured,  with  active  pains,  and  on  examination  found 
the  os  dilated  to  twice  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  with  breech  presentation. 
After  waiting  a  while,  a  second  examination  revealed  the  true  nature  of  the 
presentation.  Both  feet  had  passed  under  the  pubis,  with  heels  resting 
against  the  thighs,  while  the  breech  was  well  down  in  the  pelvis.  I  made 
several  strong  efforts  to  cause  the  feet  to  go  above  the  pubis,  but  failed  in 
each  attempt.  As  the  pelvis  was  evidently  above  the  ordinary  size,  and  pains 
strong,  I  concluded  to  let  the  labor  progress,  which  was  brought  to  a  close 
without  any  unusual  trouble  or  suffering  ;  but  the  child  was  a  species  of  that 
class  of  monsters  termed  acephalous.  The  entire  head  was  wanting  down 
to  the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones  anteriorly,  and  lower  than  the  superior 
surface  of  the  cerebellum  posteriorly.  There  was  a  small  mass  of  pulp 
which  lay  over  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  from  which  the  optic  nerves 
appeared  to  take  their  rise.  The  whole  surface  was  covered  by  a  thin,  trans- 
parent membrane,  through  which  the  parts  beneath  could  be  seen,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  flesh  or  muscle.  The  same  appearance  was  upon  the 
breech  and  knees.    The  glutei  muscles  on  either  side  were  wanting.  The 
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patella  of  each  leg,  and  integuments  about  them,  were  also  wanting.  Both 
knees  and  breech  were  covered  by  the  same  kind  of  membrane  and  had  the 
same  appearance  as  the  head.  One  thing  I  should  mention  here ;  at  both 
knee  and  hip  joints  the  legs  were  permanently  flexed,  which  accounted  for 
the  difficulty  in  the  labor. 

A  sheet  was  folded  about  the  child,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  moth- 
er to  have  seen  it ;  and  while  waiting  for  a  pain  to  remove  the  placenta,  I 
asked  her  if  she  had  been  frightened  during  her  pregnancy,  or  seen  any- 
thing to  excite  disgust.  She  said  immediately,  "  I  have."  "  Soon  after  I 
became  pregnant,"  said  she,  "  I  went  down  into  a  basement  room,  and  came 
upon  a  rabbit  which  the  cat  had  brought  in."  "  Well/'  said  I,  "  how  did  it 
look  ?"  Said  she, "  the  cat  had  eaten  off  the  top  of  its  head,  knees  and  tail, 
and  I  was  so  frightened  I  did  not  get  over  it  for  days ;"  said  she  had  often 
told  her  husband  she  feared  it  would  injure  her  child  some  way,  as  she  could 
not  keep  it  out  of  her  mind.  When  shown  the  child,  which  she  was  anxious 
to  see,  she  exclaimed,  "  that  head  and  those  eyes  look  precisely  like  that  rab- 
bit's!" 

I  have  always  looked  upon  such  monstrosities  as  accidental  changes,  which 
take  place  during  the  first  stages  of  gestation ;  but  this  case  put  all  my  phi- 
losophy into  the  shade.  What  think  you  ?  Was  this  an  accidental  case,  or 
did  the  influence  of  the  mother's  imagination  cause  that  perversion  ? 

Yours, 

G.  W.  GARLAND. 

P.  S.  By  the  way,  when  a  nsevus  growth  does  not  exceed  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  it  may  be  removed  or  destroyed  by  a  daily  application  of  tinct.  io- 
dine strong. 
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2d.  Vapors  and  spasms.  These  have  distinct  characters,  according  to 
the  source  of  the  aura;  a  condition  on  which  depend  certain  differences 
in  the  efficacy  of  antispasmodic  remedies.  The  old  pathologists  gave  three 
sources  from  which  the  aura  might  spring  :  the  epigastrium,  the  hyponchon- 
dria,  and  the  genital  organs.  They  should  have  added  the  thoracic  viscera 
and  the  region  occupied  by  the  small  intestines.  We  commence  with  those 
varieties  in  which  the  aura  arises  from  organs  concerned  in  the  process  of 
digestion.  Those  are  in  general  the  most  remediable  which  interfere  the 
least  with  muscular  innovation. 
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First.  Epigastric  uneasiness  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  nervous  excitability.    Sometimes  it  is  so  incessant  and  so 
intense  as  to  create  nausea,  rarely  complete  vomiting ;  a  discouraging  car- 
dialgia  plunges  one  into  the  darkest  and  most  terrible  melancholy,  and,  what 
is  in  fact  its  most  sad  effect,  destroys  the  appetite,  prevents  digestion,  and 
produces  a  gaseous  distension  of  the  stomach,  followed  by  explosive,  rum- 
bling eructations,  without  odor  or  acidity .%    This  state  continued  gives  rise 
to  gastralgias,  differing  from  distinct  neuralgia  of  the  stomach  by  spasms  of 
the  oesophagus  and  the  slight  dysphagia  which  accompanies  them — by  the 
pain,  duller  but  more  rending,  and  accompanied  by  a  moral  depression  bor- 
dering on  despair.    According  to  Sauvages,  a  jaundice  sometimes  follows, 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove.    For  the  first  group  of  symptoms  (dys- 
pepsia, inodorous  flatulence,  &c.)  the  use  of  powdered  valerian  immediate- 
ly before  or  even  after  the  meal,  (one  half  drachm  in  the  first  spoonful  of 
soup)  is  a  means  which  we  have  frequently  seen  succeed.    When  there  are 
connected  with  these  purely  spasmodic  vomitings  or  the  kind  of  gastrodynia 
which  we  have  described,  ether  in  large  doses  frequently  is  beneficial,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  therapeutists.    Camphor  combined  with  henbane  has  also 
been  highly  praised  in  the  same  circumstances. 

There  are  cases  in  very  nervous  individuals,  in  which  the  aura  rises  in 
the  right  hypochondriac  region  accompanied  by  sharp,  wandering  pains, 
great  anxiety,  continual  jactitation,  continual  eructation  also  without  odor, 
but  with  abundant  evacuations  of  a  green,  thin,  crude  bile,  vomited  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases ;  this  group  of  evils  having  been  preceded  by  other 
nervous  troubles  and  by  deep  dejection,  or  produced  all  the  spasms  of  which 
the  source  is  in  the  organs  of  digestion.  This  is  the  famous  bilious  colic,  so 
well  described  by  Sydenham.  In  spite  of  the  authority  of  Boerhaave  and 
of  Van  Swieten,  who  have  attempted  to  refute  Sydenham  on  this  point,  and 
to  show  that  this  group  of  symptoms  is  always  indicative  of  a  hepatitis,  of 
biliary  calculi,  or  of  an  inspissation  of  the  bile,  which  cannot  flow  through  its 
canals,  &c,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  more  frequently  even  than  was  sup- 
posed by  the  English  Hippocrates,  this  state  has  a  purely  spasmodic  origin. 

We  know  a  woman  of  extreme  nervous  excitability  who  frequently  pre- 
sents, and  that  most  accurately,  all  the  phenomena  which  Sydenham  has  as- 
signed to  this  spasmodic  form,  concerning  which  in  her  case  there  can  be  no 
doubt.    Antispasmodics  and  cold  baths  in  her  case  are  entirely  successful. 

When  the  pains  are  predominant,  antispasmodics,  drawn  from  the  animal 
kingdom,  should  be  preferred.  We  choose  musk  and  castor.  It  is  proba- 
bly in  these  cases  that  ether  has  been  so  successful  in  the  hands  of  Durande, 
Richter  and  Soemmering.  Although  in  this  singular  affection  antispasmod- 
ics are  not  alone  useful,  and  sometimes  fail,  we  ought  always  to  employ 
them,  and  to  combine  them  in  different  ways  in  the  potions  into  which  at  the 
same  time  we  introduce  opiates  and  anodynes.  As  to  the  jaundice,  which  is 
sometimes  the  last  symptom,  no  one  would  expect  to  cure  it  by  the  reme- 
dies which  we  are  now  investigating. 
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There  are  certain  nephritic  pains,  which  simulate  the  pains  of  calculus, 
and  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  we  have  described.  They  re- 
quire the  same  treatment.  We  see  abdominal  spasms  more  frequently  show 
themselves  under  the  form  of  anxiety,  of  mesenteric  passion,  as  some  of  the 
old  writers  expressed  it.  This  state  is  accompanied  by  borborygmi,  by 
tympanitic  swellings,  appearing  and  disappearing  rapidly,  and  by  tumultu- 
ous and  violent  throbbings  in  different  portions  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 
Asafoetida  succeeds  best,  especially  with  men,  in  this  kind  of  vapors.  In 
pills,  and  better  in  injections,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm,  it  easily  over- 
comes these  flatulences ;  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  this  when  with 
women  valerian  is  not  successful.  Spasms  of  the  intestines  are  indicated, 
especially  in  men,  by  colics  which  simulate  ileus,  and  produce  such  prostra- 
tion of  the  strength,  with  pallor  and  cold  sweats,  that  the  prolonged  syncope 
has  been  known  to  cause  death.  This  is  the  nervous  iliac  colic,  which  Bar- 
thez  has  made  the  subject  of  a  very  fine  monograph.  Musk,  and  especially 
castor,  camphor  and  amber  have  appeared  to  act  better  in  these  cases  than 
the  other  antispasmodics.  Potions  should  be  given  rather  than  injections, 
unless  the  stomach  rejeets  them.  Ether  should  almost  always  form  a  part 
of  them. 

We  come  to  spasms  of  which  the  aura  is  thoracic.  These  are  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  suffocation,  convulsive  cough  and  asthma.  We  do  not  in- 
clude hiccough,  certain  anomalies  in  phonation,  any  more  than  nervous 
aphonia,  which  should  be  ranked,  the  first  among  the  precursors,  and  the 
two  others  among  the  consequences  of  violent  hysterical  attacks. 

Palpitations  of  the  heart,  so  common  with  nervous  persons,  yield  to  a  few 
drops  of  ether,  when  they  are  not  severe  and  do  not  constitute  a  real  dis- 
ease ;  but  sometimes  they  are  almost  continual,  forcibly  lifting  the  ribs,  ac- 
companied at  night  by  profuse,  weakening  perspiration,  limpid  urine,  cold 
feet,  sharp  nervous  pulse,  (the  force  of  which  is  surprisingly  disproportioned 
to  the  throbbing  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  is  frequently  perceptible 
to  the  eye,)  and  prevent  the  patient  from  engaging  in  any  occupation.  Al- 
though they  are  not  at  first  the  symptom  of  any  material  lesion  of  the  heart, 
they  may  become  the  cause  or  at  least  the  origin  of  it.  They  present  this 
grave  character  more  in  men  than  in  women ;  we  speak  only  of  hypochon- 
driac men.  The  most  active  antispasmodics  should  be  employed  by  turns 
in  pills  and  potions.  Valerian  and  asafoetida  have  here  the  preference,  and 
usually  put  an  end  to  these  palpitations  when  they  constitute  the  whole  dis- 
ease. But  as  they  are  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  dependent  upon  hy- 
pochondria, it  is  necessary  to  enquire  carefully  into  this  condition,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  will  prevent  a  radical  cure  b}'  medication. 

The  word  suffocation  (etouffement)  will  without  doubt  amuse  some  pa- 
thologists who  will  cry,  fool.  However,  we  do  not  know  a  more  appropriate 
name  for  certain  anhelations  which  might  be  called  spontaneous  or  nervous 
•i-phyxias — a  peculiar  stale  of  the  pulmonary  innervation,  which  it  would  be 
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too  absurd  to  refer  to  an  organic  lesion ;  a  state  which  is  not  asthma,  which 
is  neither  an  apoplexy,  nor  even  a  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  parenchy- 
ma ;  a  state  which  is  one  of  the  thousand  hysterical  forms  which  trouble 
certain  persons  exceedingly.  The  air  enters  in  vain  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lungs ;  in  vain  are  the  inspirations  deep  and  repeated ;  a  feeling  of  asphyxia 
oppresses  these  persons ;  it  appears  as  if  all  at  once  (for  these  suffocations 
are  always  sudden  in  their  invasion  and  cessation)  the  blood  was  not 
oxygenized,  and  the  pulmonary  nerves  were  paralyzed.  This  state  is  com- 
mon to  both  sexes ;  it  produces  distress  and  profound  melancholy.  In  the 
beginning  it  is  felt  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  at  first  continues  three  or 
four  minutes,  but  at  last  it  leaves  only  short  intervals  of  comfort,  during 
which  the  patient  yawns  without  cessation.  Ether,  at  the  moment  of  access 
of  these  spasmodic  suffocations,  when  they  have  become  severe ;  distilled 
orange  flower  water,  when  they  do  not  cause  great  inconvenience ;  and  the 
daily  use,  morning  and  evening,  of  pills  of  asafoetida,  even  in  the  quantity  of 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  render  great  service  in  this  annoying  kind 
of  spasms,  which  may  become  serious  from  the  melancholy  and  incapacity 
which  they  produce  in  the  patients. 

As  for  the  palpitations  of  the  heart,  the  condition  is  that  these  asphyxia — 
like  spasms,  should  not  be  produced  by  a  hypochondriacal  state,  which,  we 
ought  to  say,  is  very  common. 

The  convulsive  cough  is  more  frequently  one  of  the  freaks  of  hysteria 
than  a  proper  and  independent  spasm.  Nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  isola- 
ted, and  perhaps  more  rebellious  than  any  other  spasm.  It  is  characteristic 
of  it  to  be  convulsive,  unexpected  and  very  frequent,  but  not  capricious ; 
without  dyspnoea  ;  without  expectoration  ;  presenting  only  negative  signs  on 
auscultation ;  and  sometimes  interrupted  by  suffocation,  or  by  spasms  of  the 
oesophagus.  It  is  again  for  asafoetida,  or  even  the  oxide  of  zinc  combined 
with  opium,  or,  still  better,  with  belladonna,  that  experience  has  decided  in 
this  kind  of  cough. 

It  is  not  our  task  to  prove  that  there  is  idiopathic  asthma. ;  that  is  to  say, 
asthma  independent  of  all  material  lesion  of  the  larynx,  of  the  lungs,  of  the 
heart  and  large  vessels.  We  suppose  these  facts  to  be  known  and  admit- 
ted. We  shall  not  discuss  this,  as  we  have  done  other  spasms,  for  it  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject.  Galen  ranked  idiopathic  asthma  among 
the  spasms.  Riviere,  Willis,  F.  Hoffman,  Baglivi,  Sauvages,  have  done  the 
same  in  speaking  of  all  the  characteristics  of  this  affection,  and  in  comparing 
it  to  other  spasmodic  diseases.  As  with  all  .pulmonary  neuroses,  asafoetida 
holds  the  first  rank  among  antispasmodics  in  the  treatment  of  asthma.  Gum 
ammoniac,  which  is  rarely  applicable  in  other  spasmodic  diseases,  has  in  this 
case  an  adaptedness  testified  to  by  our  predecessors.  We  should  say  that  this 
disease  frequently  resists  those  means  when  best  directed,  and  that  then 
other  agents  are  preferable  to  them,  as  we  have  shown  in  treating  of  the 
poisonous  solaneai.    The  cause  of  these  checks  frequently  is,  that  the  asth- 
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ma,  although  purely  nervous,  is,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  a  morbid  ex- 
pression dependent  on  other  affections.  Thus  it  is  that  gout  frequently  as- 
sumes this  form  ;  that  certain  evacuations,  hemorrhoidal,  for  example  ;  that 
ulcers  on  the  legs ;  that  diseases  of  the  skin,  &c,  disappear,  to  be  replaced 
by  an  asthma,  which  antispasmodics  have  no  power  to  cure  but  only  to  pal- 
liate. It  is  necessary,  then,  before  using  them,  to  examine  carefully  the 
etiology  of  the  disease,  that  disrepute  may  not  be  brought  upon  drugs  which 
we  have  almost  always  found  to  cure,  or  at  least  notably  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  patient. 

It  may  not  be  improper  for  us  to  add  that  the  periodic  asthma,  which  re- 
turns every  night,  for  example,  for  a  fortnight ;  which  then  ceases,  to  ap- 
pear afterward  for  a  longer  time  and  with  greater  severity,  thus  progres- 
sively increasing,  yields  less  readily  to  antispasmodics  than  certain  asthmas 
which  attack  preferably  younger  men  than  the  preceding ;  have  a  less  dis- 
tinctly marked  periodicity  ;  have  more  of  a  remittent  than  an  intermittent 
character,  and  go  on  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of  the  other,  decreasing  more 
and  more  with  the  advance  in  years.  The  former  should  none  the  less  be 
combatted  by  this  kind  of  means  ;  but  we  have  thought  that  we  ought  to  re- 
mark that  their  influence  was  more  doubtful,  and  especially  less  entire  and 
less  durable. 

Asafoetida  alone,  gum  ammoniac,  also  alone  and  combined  with  soap 
when  there  is,  in  connection  with  the  nervous  phenomena,  a  tenacious, 
crude  phlegm,  the  abundant  expectoration  of  which  is  the  sign  of  the  end  of 
the  attack,  are  here  the  antispasmodics,  par  excellence.  They  should  be 
given  in  large  doses,  at  first  half  a  drachm  every  day,  and  afterward  one  to 
two  drachms  even  in  pills ;  when  the  asthma  disappears  we  should  still  con- 
tinue it  for  a  time;  then  suspend  the  use  of  it  for  some  days ;  then  return  to 
it,  and  do  thus  repeatedly  and  for  a  long  time.  The  patients  should  reserve 
a  certain  portion  of  their  pills  to  take  immediately  before  the  anticipated 
time  of  attack.  During  its  duration,  potions  containing  ether  and  valerian 
will  check  its  violence  and  hasten  its  end. 

We  shall  see  at  once  that  the  existence  in  asthma  of  pulmonary  and  car- 
diac lesions,  though  primitive,  is  far  from  contra-indicating  in  all  cases  the 
use  of  antispasmodics.  This  happens  under  certain  conditions,  which  we 
shall  carefully  note. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  spasms,  the  aura  of  which  is  furnished  by 
the  organs  of  generation.  Women  alone  will  occupy  our  attention  ;  for  if 
there  are  men  who  are  hysterical,  in  the  sense  of  vapory ;  if  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  we  frequently  see  in  them  many  spasmodic  difficulties  rarely 
rising  to  convulsions,  the  aura  of  these  spasms  always  springs  from  other 
scources  than  the  reproductive  system,  and  hysteria  in  the  strict  meaning  of 
the  word,  can  belong  only  to  woman. 

We  find,  however,  in  certain  authors  of  the  last  century,  observations 
concerning  young  men  at  the  age  of  puberty,  in  whom  the  spasmodic  aura 
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manifestly  arose  from  the  genital  organs  (the  spermatic  cords,  and  especial- 
ly the  region  of  the  vesicular  seminal es)  overturned  all  the  rest  of  the  ner- 
vous system  of  nutritive  life,  producing  convulsions  even,  and  all  this  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  hysterical  affection.  But  these  cases  are  very  rare,  and 
always  terminate  happily  after  the  complete  developement  of  these  organs, 
which,  by  their  sudden  predominance,  had  for  a  time  obtained  the  same 
power  as  the  analogous  system  in  women. 

Of  all  the  spasmodic  affections,  those  in  which  the  aura  has  a  uterine  ori- 
gin are  the  most  obstinate  and  the  most  complicated ;  they  are  those,  also, 
which  almost  alone  produce  irregular  movements  in  the  muscles  of  animal 
life,  and  bring  the  cerebral  centre  into  such  subjection  as  to  suspend  for  a 
1  moment  all  its  powers.  As  we  have  already  said,  in  treating  of  divers  an- 
tispasmodics separately,  they  may  simulate  all  other  spasms,  and  be  their 
cause  either  singly  or  simultaneously. 

Very  few  women  are  entirely  exempt  from  them.  "  Fceminarum  enim 
paucissimae  ab  omni  horum  affectuum  specie  prorsus  libera?  sunt,  si  istas  excip- 
ias  quae  laboribus  assuetae,  dure  vitam  tolerant."  (Sydenham.)  It  is  well 
known  to  what  degree  the  whole  woman  is  influenced  by  the  uterine  system 
during  the  period  of  its  functional  activity.  Democritus  thus  expresses  this 
thought,  in  a  letter  to  Hippocrates :  "  Sexcentarum  aerumnarum  innume- 
rarumque  calamitatum  autorem  esse  uterum." 

It  ought  here  to  be  repeated,  that  the  spasmodic  manifestations  of  hyste- 
ria yield  more  readily  to  the  class  of  drugs  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
chapter,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  separate,  more  undefined  and  recent, 

0  and  spend  themselves  more  in  a  thousand  anomalies  in  the  innervation  of 
].  the  different  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  It  is  with  women  in  whom 
to  the  nervous  excitability  is  very  marked,  and  who  are  of  a  delicate  complex- 
's    ion,  that  hysteria  especially  exerts  its  influence  upon  the  innervation  of  or- 

1  ganic  life.  With  these,  hysteria  less  frequently  controls  those  portions  of 
u     the  nervous  system  concerned  in  the  production  of  voluntary  movements, 

but  rather  reigns  over  the  vital  functions ;  still,  it  appears  in  a  thousand 
r.  j  forms,  and  produces  itself  all  the  simple  and  painful  spasms  which  have 
ie  their  origin  in  other  organs.  On  the  contrary,  the  second  degree  of  hyste- 
;t  j  ria — that  which  is  characterized  by  convulsions,  and  the  suspended  action 

of  the  senses  and  cerebral  centre — attacks  more  frequently  strong  and  vig- 
)j  orous  women;  those  who  are  less  nervous.  This,  Sydenham  has  well  re- 
it1  marked  :  "  Foeminae  quibus  haac  species,  quae  uteri  strangulatus  vulgo  audit, 
m     familior  est,  temperamento  sunt  ut  plurimum  plusquam  solet  sanguineo  et 

habitu  corporis  ad  viragines  accedente." 
ei        By  the  aid  of  the  general  rule  which  we  shall  give,  and  of  the  numerous 
of    indications  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  studying 

valerian,  asafcetida  and  ether  separately,  the  practitioner  should  know  to 
a     which  antispasmodics  to  turn  in  the  treatment  of  all  these  hysterical  disorders. 
Let  us  say  a  word  concerning  the  treatment  during  these  attacks,  and  in 
27 
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the  numerous  nervous  affections  which  they  leave  behind  them.  And,  in  the 
first  place,  ought  the  convulsive  attacks  of  hysteria  to  be  treated — to  be 
arrested  in  their  course  ?  No,  unless  by  their  intensity  and  excessive  dura- 
tion they  threaten  to  interrupt  the  action  of  some  one  of  the  functions  im- 
mediately necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  "  Si  paroxysm  us  levior 
esse  solet,  absque  ulteriori  spirifcuum  perturbatione,  sua  sponte  pertransire 
permittatur."  (Willis.) 

Hysterical  women  wish  for  the  attack,  and  endeavor  to  bring  on  the  con- 
vulsions, from  the  experience  which  they  have,  that  an  open  and  violent  at- 
tack puts  an  end  to  the  state  of  anxiety ;  to  the  thousand  and  one  visceral 
spasms  which  are  the  precursors  of  an  attack  ;  "  an  observation  which  every 
physician  has  had  opportunity  to  make,  but  to  which  M.  Camper  alone  has 
given  attention,  is,  that  in  persons  subject  to  convulsions,  and  in  whom  dif- 
ferent causes  produce  them,  if  any  one  of  these  causes  acts  upon  them  so  as 
considerably  to  disturb  them,  they  do  not  ordinarily  recover  till  they  have 
had  convulsions  ;  it  is  like  a  cloudy  sky,  which  will  not  clear  away  without 
a  storm."  (Tissot.) 

Crying  and  copious  discharges  of  limpid  urine  frequently  constitute  the  cri- 
sis which  takes  the  place  of  convulsions.  Thus  it  is  that  one  person,  pressed 
down  by  deep  sorrow,  finds  her  burden  removed  by  the  tears  which  she 
sheds ;  and  that  another  is  comforted  if,  having  restrained  for  a  long  time 
her  anger  and  indignation,  she  can  pour  out  the  causes  of  her  torment  and 
anxiety  in  a  flood  of  bitter  words,  and  with  movements  almost  convulsive, 
over  which  her  will  has  no  control.  These  are  still  further  proofs  in 
favor  of  our  opinion  of  the  nature  of  idiopathic  spasmodic  affections. 

But  what  shall  we  do  in  the  case  we  have  supposed?  The  most  power- 
ful means  of  restoring  a  woman  suffocated  by  a  hysterical  attack,  or  plunged 
into  a  cataleptic  or  comative  state,  which  causes  anxiety,  are  hardly  found 
among  antispasmodics.  We  can,  however,  apply  to  the  nose  certain  of 
these  substances  ;  but  in  choosing  the  most  active,  it  is  those  which  have  the 
most  pungent  odor.  Musk,  castor,  amber  and  camphor,  have  always  been 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Plasters  composed  of  these  remedies,  and  appli- 
ed to  the  abdomen,  have,  it  seems  to  us,  a  very  doubtful  action.    Given  in 

injections  when  they  can  be  administered,  they  should  be  more  successful. 
**#####.##  **** 

The  principal  facts  which  we  have  thus  far  stated  can  be  very  well  ar- 
ranged as  general  rules,  which  can  now  be  properly  introduced,  and  which, 
if  they  are  well  considered  and  borne  in  mind,  will  free  us  from  the  neces- 
sity of  remembering  the  numerous  elements  of  which  they  are  the  summary. 

1st.  Idiopathic  Spasms,  in  which  the  attack  is  sudden;  which  are  char- 
acterized by  their  fickleness  and  inconstancy ;  which  are  imperfect,  incom- 
plete, and  rather  in  the  condition  of  w^ors,  (palpitations,  suffocations,  globus 
hystericus,  and  visceral  uneasiness,  whatever  may  be  its  source,)  are 
more  especially  in  therapeutic  relation  to  those  antispasmodics  whose  action 
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is,  like  them,  characterized  by  prompt,  sudden  or  immediate  effect,  at 
once  soothing  or  exerting  no  influence,  (as  distilled  orange  flower  water, 
valerian  and  sulphuric  ether.) 

2d.  Pulmonary  Spasms  generally  yield  to  antispasmodic  remedies  of  a 
more  fixed  action.  The  fetid  gums,  (and  asafoetida  and  gum  ammoniac 
stand  at  the  head,)  meet  in  these  affections  the  most  important  and  the  most 
express  indication.  The  former  has  more  decidedly  than  its  analogues  the 
property  of  preventing  flatulence  and  all  the  inodorous  gaseous  exhalations 
in  men.    Valerian  succeeds  better  with  these  same  troubles  in  women. 

3d.  Painful  Spasms,  the  aura  of  which  is  almost  always  epigastric,  hy- 
pochondriac or  mesenteric,  require  more  particularly  those  antispasmodics 
which  are  obtained  from  the  animal  kingdom,  as  musk  and  especially  castor. 
With  these  we  must  rank  first,  camphor,  then  ambergris  and  amber,  which 
experience  has  also  shown  to  be  useful  in  dysmenorrhea. 

4th.  Hysterical  Convulsions  require  treatment  only  in  rare  cases.  The 
affections  which  they  leave  behind  them  do  not  yield  readily  to  antispas- 
modic remedies,  except  when  they  assume  the  form  of  vapors.  Their  effi- 
cacy becomes  yet  more  doubtful  as  we  approach  epilepsy,  neuroses  of  the 
animal  functions,  paralysis,  and  cachexia  produced  by  obstinate  visceral 
spasms,  and  continued  by  unremovable  causes,  whether  moral  or  otherwise. 


American  Medical  Association.  The  committee  of  arrangements 
request  all  societies  and  other  institutions  authorized  to  send  delegates,  to 
forward  a  correct  list  of  those  selected  to  attend  the  next  annual  meeting,  to 
the  secretary,  £)r.  H.  W.  DeSaussure,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  April. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Stille,  one  of  the  secretaries, 
from  ill  health,  all  communications  intended  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation must  be  addressed  to  the  remaining  secretary,  Dr.  H.  W.  De 
Saussure,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  will  be 
held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  May  next. 
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CONCORD,  FEBRUARY,  1851. 


THE  CURABILITY  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  with  this  title,  by  Dr.  M.  Mattson,  it  being 
a  reprint  from  the  Boston  Medical  Journal.  On  the  appearance  of  the  arti- 
cle in  that  periodical  it  attracted  our  attention,  and  now  that  it  has  been 
again  brought  before  us,  it  has  received  a  careful  reperusal.  The  gist  of  the 
whole  article  is  the  assertion  of  the  usefulness  of  the  spirometer,  invented 
by  Dr.  Hutchinson,  of  London,  as  a  means  of  detecting  incipient  tubercles 
in  the  lungs.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  instrument  measures  the 
amount  of  air  expelled  from  the  lungs  at  any  one  time,  and  its  inventor  and 
friends  maintain  that  if  a  person  makes  a  full  inspiration,  and  then  expels 
all  the  air  that  he  possibly  can  from  his  lungs  through  this  instrument,  they 
can  tell  by  tables,  drawn  from  observation  in  some  two  thousand  cases, 
what  is  his  "  vital  capacity,"  and  from  this  directly  whether  or  not  there 
are  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  instrument  will 
measure  the  amount  of  air  breathed  into  it,  but  that  from  its  indications  a 
correct  judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  tubercles, 
does  not  seem  to  be  proved.  In  fact,  we  should  say,  a  priori,  (and  as  yet 
we  have  seen  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise,)  that  this  would  be  a  less  val- 
uable instrument  than  the  stethoscope  for  detecting  incipient  tubercular  de- 
posits ;  for  till  these  become  abundant,  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  air 
inhaled  must  be  an  infinitesimal  which  would  be  inappreciable,  by  this  in- 
strument at  least.  These  are  our  theoretic  views,  for  we  have  never  used 
the  instrument,  but  we  find  them  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son, as  reported  in  the  Medical  Examiner  for  January,  and  are  inclined  to 
think  his  idea,  that  it  is  muscular  power  that  influences  the  results  of  the 
spirometer,  is  the  true  one.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  does  not  affect  what  we 
purposed  to  say  of  the  pamphlet  before  us.  Commencing  with  a  broad  as- 
sertion as  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  by  consumption,  Dr.  Mattson  then 
berates  the  stethoscope  because  it  does  not  tell  us  everything ;  explains  what 
is  meant  by  u  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs  ;"  illustrating  it  by  experiments, 
which,  by  the  way,  seem  to  us  to  bear  hard  against  his  theory ;  and  con- 
cludes with  paragraphs,  headed  "  testimony  in  favor  of  the  new  method," 
"  is  consumption  curable,"  "  absorption  of  tubercles,"  and  "  the  principles  of 
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cure."  Now,  this  testimony  consists  of  a  few  extracts  from  a  report  of  the 
hospital  for  consumption,  in  Brompton,  Eng.,  backed  up  by  a  case  of  Dr. 
M.'s,  which  goes  to  impair  this  testimony.  Concerning  the  curability  of  the 
disease,  of  course  involving  the  absorption  of  tubercles,  there  is  no  statement 
which  may  not  be  found  in  authors,  and  those  not  the  most  recent,  and 
which  are  not  allowed  by  the  whole  profession ;  while  "  the  principles  of 
cure,"  which  we  should  suppose  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  is  dis- 
missed with  "  a  word  only  on  this  subject ;"  and  this  word  consists  of  a 
mere  reiteration  of  those  principles  of  treatment  which  ought  to  be  known 
to  every  tyro  long  before  he  asks  to  be  graduated. 

The  question  has  naturally  occurred  to  us,  what  is  the  purpose  of  this  ar- 
ticle ;  and  till  its  appearance  in  a  pamphlet  form  we  could  hardly  say.  No- 
tices of  it  in  different  journals,  professional,  secular,  and  religious,  show  that 
it  has  been  pretty  extensively  circulated,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
it  is  an  arrant  piece  of  quackery.  Containing  sly  inuendoes  against  the 
profession  as  being  skeptical,  as  having  too  much  reverence  for  a  "  little 
cylinder  of  wood,"  with  direct  accusation  of  its  inefficiency  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis  ;  while  bearing  a  title  particularly  calculated  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  community  sensitive  in  the  extreme  concerning  everything  that  re- 
lates to  this  disease ;  and  presenting  italicized  headings  to  its  paragraphs 
which  would  seem  to  treat  of  new  discoveries,  and  new  modes  of  cure  ;  the 
whole  pamphlet  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  wrappers  of  syrups  and 
balsams,  and  should  be  classed  with  them.  While  confined  strictly  to  the 
profession,  this  could  do  no  harm ;  for  every  physician  would  see  and  de- 
spise the  fallacy.  But  when  it  is  scattered  before  those  unacquainted  with 
the  science  of  medicine,  it  is  calculated  to  give  them  wrong  impressions  of 
the  knowledge  of  physicians  generally  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  of  the 
wonderful  acquirements  of  the  author.  This  is  quackery,  if  we  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  What  though  Dr.  Mattson  writes  "  Fellow  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society"  after  his  name  ?  We  have  before  said  that 
we  were  opposed  to,  and  should  assail  quackery,  in  as  well  as  out  of  the 
profession,  believing  it  to  be  far  more  reprehensible  in  those  who  ought  to 
know  better.  We  dismiss  the  matter  with  the  advice  to  Dr.  M.,  to  mend  his 
ways,  and  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  to  keep  a  little  closer  watch  over 
its  fellows. 


CORONERS. 

As  the  jurisdiction  of  these  officers  is  almost  entirely  in  matters  strictly 
medical,  it  seems  desirable  that  they  should  be  physicians.  There  is  but 
one  case  in  which  the  coroner  is  called  upon  to  perform  duties  of  any  other 
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nature,  and  medical  men  are  as  competent  as  others  to  the  performance  of 
this.  We  do  not,  then,  see  why  it  is  not  wiser  to  appoint  to  these  some- 
times responsible  posts  men  who,  from  their  professional  knowledge,  are 
qualified  to  select  the  fittest  men  to  make  the  necessary  examinations  of  the 
body  ;  to  direct  properly  a  medico-legal  investigation  ;  and  to  instruct  the 
jury  upon  the  comparative  importance  and  bearing  of  different  medical 
facts.  As  it  is,  these  officers  must  either  depend  upon  some  entirely  irre- 
sponsible friend  at  their  elbow,  or  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  witness  whose 
ignorance  or  interest  should  lead  him  away  from  the  truth.  At  present, 
none  of  these  officers  in  our  State  are  from  the  medical  ranks.  We  would 
suggest  that  if  they  should  be  made  elective  by  the  people,  the  physicians 
of  different  districts  should  present  the  fittest  man  among  them  as  their 
candidate.  Still  farther,  we  believe  it  is  time  that  the  profession  asserted 
their  right  to  certain  positions.  When  commissions  are  appointed  for  the 
examination  of  medical  matters,  whether  it  be  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  the  sanitary  condition  of  paupers  or  prisoners,  or  the  healthfulness 
of  localities,  physicians  have  a  claim  upon  the  appointing  power,  which 
courtesy,  if  nothing  else,  demands  should  be  considered,  and  which,  in  justice 
to  themselves,  they  are  bound  to  urge.  It  is  from  neglect  of  this  duty  to 
themselves  that  they  are  so  often  compelled  to  take  a  second  place,  when  in 
justice  the  first  belongs  to  them. 


Boston  Lunatic  Hospital.  We  have  received  the  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Superintendent  of  this  Institution.  The  design  of 
this  hospital  is  to  provide  a  place  for  the  insane  poor  of  Boston,  and  the 
necessity  for  such  an  establishment  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  at  the  end 
of  November  last  there  were  204  patients  under  its  treatment.  These  are 
principally  foreigners,  and  a  majority  of  them  Irish.  As  to  the  causes  o 
their  insanity  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  C.  H.  Stedman,  thus  speaks : 

"  Of  this  class  many  owe  their  insanity  to  disappointment  of  the  high'  ex- 
pectations they  had  formed  at  home,  of  reaping  golden  harvests  in  the  new 
world.  They  are  told  in  Ireland  of  this  land  of  plenty  ;  that  dollars  are  as 
thick  as  paving  stones  in  our  streets  ;  that  they  scarce  ever  need  to  labor, 
or  that  labor  commands  any  price.  When  they  reach  our  shores,  they 
saunter  idly  about  the  town,  enjoy  the  sights  to  be  seen,  take  board  with 
those  who  know  how  to  fleece  them  easily.  Then,  their  money  being  gone, 
they  rouse  themselves  for  labor,  are  disappointed  in  procuring  situations,  or 
in  the  smallness  of  their  gains  :  or  are  driven  to  the  bottle  to  quench  the 
burning  thoughts  of  their  home  over  the  seas ;  and  at  length  terminate 
their  hapless  career  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum.  In  these  cases  the  disease  as- 
sumes the  form  of  deep  seated,  and  often  irremediable  melancholy." 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane  adopted  at  this  as  well  as  other  well 
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organized  institutions,  the  following  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
whole  profession  : 

"  In  the  treatment  of  the  recent  and  curable  cases,  medicine  is  often,  but 
not  always  resorted  to.  By  medicine,  I  mean  articles  of  the  materia  medica 
which  are  known,  or  supposed  to  produce  a  remedial  effect  on  the  recipient. 
I  make  this  explanation,  because  it  is  thought  strange  by  some  that  an  in- 
sane person  should  recover,  without  being  potently  drugged.  Whereas,  the 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  remedies  most  in  use  in  our  Asylums  are  not  sought 
for  in  the  apothecary's  store.  Everything — every  object  recognized  by  the 
senses,  the  food  taken,  the  air  inhaled,  the  rest  obtained,  the  restraint  impos- 
ed, the  exercise,  occupation  and  amusement  engaged  in  ;  the  architectural 
arrangements — even  the  size  or  situation  of  a  window,  or  of  a  door,  a  grat- 
ing, a  fence — the  objects  of  the  natural  world,  a  tree,  a  plant,  a  bird — all, 
or  each  of  these  may  exert  an  influence,  more  or  less  direct  and  powerful 
for  the  recovery  of  the  patient,,  which  all  the  hellebore  of  the  ancients,  with 
all  the  opium  of  the  moderns  alone,  never  could  effect." 

During  the  past  year  the  only  epidemic  prevailing  at  the  institution  was 
dysentery,  and  this  not  very  fatal.  In  one  case  of  chronic-mania  of  three 
years'  standing,  the  patient,  before  in  good  bodily  health,  was  seized  with  a 
very  severe  form  of  the  disorder,  in  the  height  of  which  his  mind  began  to 
improve,  and  bodily  and  mental  convalescence  went  on  together  to  his  per- 
fect restoration.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  institution  is  reported  to  have 
enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  ever  before,  and  that  the  Super- 
intendent recognizes  a  "  degree  of  harmonious  cooperation  and  assistance 
in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this  institution"  on  the  part  of  the  board, 
which  indicate  that  the  attempts  not  long  since  made  to  remove  an  efficient 
officer,  whether  arising  from  anger,  envy  or  malice,  have  been  entirely  frus- 
trated. 


Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital.  The  eighteenth  annual 
report  of  this  hospital  has  been  received.  We  learn  from  it  that  "  there 
were  429  patients  in  the  Hospital  at  the  commencement  of  the  past  year ; 
that  241  patients  were  admitted  and  229  discharged  ;  that  670  persons  thus 
became  patients  during  the  course  of  the  year,  and  that  441  remained  such 
at  its  close.  The  largest  monthly  average  is  shown  to  be  454,  (in  August,) 
and  the  average  for  the  year,  440." 

At  this,  as  well  as  at  the  Boston  Hospital,  the  proportion  of  recoveries 
during  the  past  year  exceeds  the  average.  The  report  is  filled  with  state- 
ments of  interest,  and  a  number  of  tables  are  given  by  the  Superintendent, 
exhibiting  in  a  concise  form  the  facts  of  especial  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  the  insane.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
making  large  extracts  from  it.  In  allusion  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Woodward, 
the  trustees  appropriately  style  the  hospital  the  "  Woodward  Monument ;" 
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a  noble  monument  of  a  noble  man.  From  Dr.  Chandler's  tribute  of  respect 
and  affection  to  his  predecessor  and  instructor,  we  quote  the  following  : 

Doct.  Samuel  Bayard  "Woodward,  my  predecessor  in  office,  and  for 
more  than  nine  years  my  superior  and  instructor,  died  at  his  pleasant  resi- 
dence in  Northampton,  Mass.,  to  which  place  he  retired  in  July,  1846.  Dr. 
Woodward  died  on  the  third  of  January,  1850,  suddenly,  of  the  rupture  of 
a  blood  vessel  just  above  the  diaphragm.  But  he  had,  for  several  weeks, 
suffered  severely  from  repeated  attacks  of  the  same  disease  that  had  for 
years  afflicted  him,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he  and  his  friends  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty,  to  himself  and  his  family,  to  retire  from  the  service  of  this 
Hospital.  The  liver  was  found,  on  post-mortem  examination,  to  be  the 
principal  seat  of  organic  disease.  The  acute  attacks  of  pain  in  the  bowels 
he  had  been  afflicted  with  for  years,  resembling  bilious  colic,  were  probably 
caused  by  gall-stones  passing  through  the  gall-duct.  In  one  of  so  keen  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  nervous  system  as  he  was.  these  attacks  are  exquisitely 
painful. 


DEATH   OF  R.  JAY  KITTREDGE,  M.  D. 

Our  readers  will  remember  a  paragraph  in  the  Lancet,  a  few  months  ago. 
announcing  the  departure  of  Dr.  R.  Jay  Kittredge  for  foreign  shores,  and 
that  he  had  promised  to  furnish  contributions  to  our  pages.  Instead  of  those 
contributions,  however,  it  becomes  our  painful  duty  now  to  announce  his 
death. 

Dr.  Kittredge  proceeded  immediately  to  Berlin,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  ;  but  within  a  few  months  after  his  arrival 
was  seized  with  some  form  of  chest  disease,  which  gradually  increased  until 
his  death.  He  reached  home,  however,  and  died  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincin- 
nati, on  the  3d  of  September  last,  aged  23. 

Dr.  Kittredge  was  a  young  man  of  unusual  promise ;  he  possessed  an  ac- 
tive and  inquiring  mind,  studious  habits,  and  great  industry.  Had  he  lived, 
he  would  doubtless  have  become  a  prominent  memb'er  of  the  profession. 
We  sincerely  sympathize  with  his  bereaved  father,  Dr.  R.  Kittredge,  and 
his  relatives  generally  ;  and  we  regret  his  loss  to  the  profession,  of  which  he 
was  already  an  honorable  and  useful  member. —  Western  Lancet. 

Dr.  K.  was  we  believe  a  native  of  Chester,  in  this  State,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  academical  department  of  Dartmouth  College.  Having  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  him,  we  can  testify  to  the  regret  with 
which  the  announcement  of  his  death  was  received  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends  in  New-England,  and  would  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
mourning  relatives. — Ed.  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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Prof.  John  P.  Mettauer  gives  in  the  Stethoscope  the  following  combina- 
tion of  tonics,  cathartics  and  diuretics  in  the  dropsy  of  scarlatina  : 


R.    Fol.  senn.,  oiss. 

Flor.  anthem,  nob.,  5ss. 

Fol.  digital,  pur.,  Diss. 

Sem.  anis.,  9j. 

Sulph.  magnes.,  lj. 

Aq.  bullient.,  f§xij. 


Infuse  in  a  close  vessel  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain.  Dose  from  f5ij* 
to  f§j.  twice  or  three  times  daily.  "  A  table  spoonful,  more  or  less,  accord* 
ing  to  the  age  or  strength  of  the  patient,  administered  three  or  four  times 
during  the  day,  so  as  to  act  moderately  on  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  will  very 
speedily  remove  the  dropsical  affection.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases  I  have 
employed  this  remedy,  and  have  never  been  disappointed  in  its  effects.  If 
it  purges  too  freely  at  first,  no  injury  will  result ;  and  after  the  remedy  is 
employed  a  while,  it  will  only  a'ct  moderately,  rather  as  an  aperient :  its 
diuretic  operation  is  generally  decided.  The  infusion  must  be  continued 
for  a  week  after  the  subsidence  of  all  tumefaction  ;  and  the  bowels  after  it 
to  be  kept  soluble." 

To  obtain  a  more  uniform  syrup  of  Ipecacuanha,  Dr.  E.  J.  Coxe,  of  New- 
Orleans,  recommends  the  following  process  in  preference  to  that  given  in 
the  United  States  Dispensatory : 

R.    Ipecacuan.  Rad.  Contus,  §jv. 

Aquae,  O.  ij. 

Sp.  Vin.  Rect.,  §x. 

Sacch.  Alb.,  ibs.  iij. 

"  Macerate  the  bruised  ipecac  in  one  pint  of  boiling  water  for  twelve 
hours ;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  water  and  alcohol,  and  continue  the 
maceration  for  five  or  six  days.  Place  the  whole  in  a  small  displacement 
apparatus,  returning  the  fluid  that  passes  until  it  becomes  perfectly  clear, 
and  then  continue  to  pour  a  small  quantity  of  water  occasionally  upon  the 
surface,  until  two  pints  and  ten  ounces  by  measure  shall  have  passed.  Now 
add  the  sugar,  and  with  a  gentle  heat  evaporate  until  the  syrup  shall  be  of 
a  proper  consistence,  readily  ascertained  by  occasionally  taking  out  a  small 
portion  and  allowing  it  to  cool.  When  of  a  proper  consistence,  pass  it 
through  a  small  quantity  of  fine  tow,  placed  in  the  tube  of  a  funnel,  to  render 
the  syrup  clear  and  transparent.  Three  pints  and  ten  ounces  of  syrup  is 
the  quantity  obtained,  and  is  in  point  of  strength  nearly  double  of  that  pre- 
pared by  the  usual  formula,  which  I  consider  an  additional  recommenda- 
tion." 
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A  writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Gazette  places  great  confidence  in  the  use 
of  cochineal  in  hooping  cough,  prescribing  it  in  the  following  combination : 
Take  of  cochineal,  in  very  fine  powder,  two  drachms  ;  carbonate  of  potash, 
one  drachm  ;*sugar/W  ounce ;  tincture  of  spearmint,  two  ounces  ;  water, 
fourteen  ounces.  Dose,  a^teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.  Sufficient  alco- 
hol must  be  added  to  prevent  it  from  fermenting,  and  even  then  it  will  not 
retain  its  efficacy  a  very  long  time. 

Dr.  T.  Cattell,  of  Braunston,  Eng.,  is  experimenting  with  chloro-benzoide 
as  an  anaesthetic  agent. 

A  religious  mendicant  in  Madras  it  is  said  has  succeeded  in  making  one 
of  his  finger  nails  grow  to  the  length  of  thirteen  and  a  half  inches,  and  has 
cultivated  another  with  nearly  the  same  success.  It  has  been  the  labor  of 
forty  years. 

A  new  tongue-holder,  invented  by  Mr.  Jamet,  dentist,  of  Baltimore,  is 
thus  described  by  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science : 
"  It  is  formed  of  a  very  thin  steel  spring,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  width, 
and  perhaps  six  inches  in  length  ;~so  bent  as  to  press  upon  the  tongue  and 
underneath  the  chin,  fitting  the  irregularities,  passing  from  within  the  mouth, 
over  and  under  the  chin.  "We  have  used  it  in  several  instances  much  to 
our  satisfaction,  and  doubt  not  it  would  give  equal  pleasure  to  all  who  will 
try  it." 

Dr.  W.  C.  Norwood,  in  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  thus 
speaks  of  the  use  of  the  Veratrum  Viride,  American  Hellebore.  "  It  is  the 
only  article  or  agent  known  that  will  control  certainly,  and  without  disap- 
pointment, the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  We  unhesitatingly  assert, 
that  it  has  not  failed  us  in  a  single  case  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  down  to  any  point  we  wished,  as  to  the  number  and  frequency 
of  pulsations."  The  writer  believes  it  to  be  useful  in  all  diseases  where 
there  is  increased  frequency  of  the  heart's  action.  But  it  is  especially  in 
connection  with  scarlet  fever  that  he  lauds  its  influence ;  believing  that  its 
administration  produces  moisture  of  the  surface,  lessens  the  frequency  and 
rapidity  of  the  pulse,  relieves  the  inflammation,  and  removes  the  humors  in 
the  throat ;  in  fact,  that  it  "  overcomes  and  removes  every  condition  we 
find  to  exist  in  scarlet  fever."  These  statements  are  supported  by  four 
cases  of  fever  in  which  it  was  used,  and  one  of  convulsions.  The  tincture 
is  the  form  in  which  it  is  administered. 

Cauterization  of  the  helix  of  the  ear,  as  a  remedy  for  sciatica,  has  of  late 
attracted  the  attention  of  surgeons  abroad.  It  has  been  practiced  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent, — M.  Malgaigne,  for  instance, — and  it  is  said  in  some 
cases  to  effect  an  instantaneous  and  permanent  cure.    It  would  appear,  from 
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some  experiments  made  by  M.  Duchenne,  that  it  produces  its  results  by 
the  sudden  and  intense  impression  made  upon  remote  nerves.  Mons.  D. 
found  that  powerful  galvano-cutaneous  excitation  of  not  only  this,  but  other 
extremely  sensitive  portions  of  the  body,  produced  the  same  results,  and 
possessed  the  great  advantage  of  causing  no  lesion  of  the  skin. 


Our  attention  has  been  called  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Rollins  to  some  new  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  which  he  has  for  sale ;  as,  the  sulphate  and  carbonate 
of  manganese,  with  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  the  same  metal ;  the  cucumber 
and  compound  tobacco  ointments  ;  and  glycerin.  We  urge  it  upon  country 
physicians  to  support  our  druggists  in  their  laudable  attempts  to  furnish  us 
with  the  best  preparations,  instead  of  the  second  rate.  A  new  use  of 
glycerin,  by  the  way,  recently  came  to  our  knowledge ;  namely,  to  soothe 
the  excessive  pain  sometimes  accompanying  haemorrhoids.  The  patient  in 
this  case  declared  to  us  that  he  could  not  live  without  this  application,  which 
entirely  relieved  him. 


The  Stethoscope.  Since  our  last  we  have  received  two  numbers  of 
this  new  journal,  published  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  edited  by  P.  C.  Gooch, 
A.  m.j  M.  d.  It  is  to  be  issued  monthly,  "  each  number  containing  sixty-four 
pages,"  three  or  four  of  them,  however,  being  devoted  to  advertisements. 
It  is  to  be  a  Virginia  periodical,  and  we  hope  that  the  physicians  of  that 
State  will  give  it  a  cordial  support.  The  numbers  issued  are  filled  with  in- 
teresting matter,  and  give  promise  of  great  value  to  the  whole  profession. 
The  similarity  between  this  enterprise  and  our  own,  leads  us  to  feel  an  unu- 
sual interest  in  its  success,  and  its  editor  has  our  best  wishes.  We  deeply 
regret  that  this  new  journal  should,  on  its  first  appearance,  contain  allusions 
to  exciting  political  questions,  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  medicine,  and 
which  heretofore  have  never  found  place  in  its  literature.  We  believe  it  to 
have  been  done  inconsiderately,  and  shall  be  very  much  disappointed  if  it  is 
repeated. 


The  Scalpel.  This  journal,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Dixon,  is  one  of  the 
raciest  publications  that  we  meet.  It  comes  down  on  things  in  general,  and 
New-York  physicians  in  particular ;  and  though  we  do  not  fully  understand 
the  medical  polemics  of  New-York,  it  strikes  us  that  its  cuts  are  sometimes 
merited.  We  fear  that  if  we  were  personally  concerned,  we  should  hardly 
be  able  to  say  with  a  contemporary  that  its  edge  was  growing  dull. 
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Burnett's  Cod  Liver  Oil.  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Burnett,  of  Boston,  a  specimen  of  cod  liver  oil.  We  learn  that  Mr.  B< 
was  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending  an  agent  to  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pure  oil  from  fresh  and  healthy  livers, 
which  is  afterwards  prepared  for  use  under  his  own  direction.  This  speci- 
men is  a  beautiful,  clear  oil,  not  at  all  rancid,  and  even  in  our  cold  weather 
precipitating  little  or  none  of  those  substances  which  in  some  varieties 
make  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole.  But  the  best  assurance  to  ourself 
of  its  purity  is  Mr.  B.'s  well  known  reputation  for  furnishing  genuine  arti- 
cles.   We  commend  tliis  oil  to  physicians. 

Having  noticed  a  new  test  for  cod  liver  oil,  given  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Levick,  on 
the  authority  of  a  man  who  has  been  for  thirty  years  largely  engaged  in  its 
manufacture,  we  made  the  following  experiments :  The  test  is  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid,  "  say  one  eighth,"  to  a  portion  of  the  oil  in  a  bottle,  and  shak- 
ing them  together.  "  If  it  turns  a  handsome  orange  color,  and  remains  so 
for  thirty  minutes  or  more,  it  is  a  test  ^or  pure  oil ;  but  if  it  turns  quite 
dark,  it  may  be  suspected  that  other  oils  are  mixed  with  it."  We  obtained 
five  different  specimens  of  the  oil,  and  to  an  ounce  of  each  added  a  half 
drachm  of  acid,  having  found  before  that  an  eighth  was  a  larger  proportion 
than  was  necessary.  All  assumed  an  orange  color,  but  one  specimen  rap- 
idly passed  to  a  deep  brown  or  black,  while  the  others  maintained  their  first 
color.  This  one  was  clear  oil,  poured  off  from  an  abundant  white  deposit, 
while  one  of  the  other  specimens  had  an  equally  large  deposit,  but  was 
shaken  together  before  pouring  off.  We  treated  other  oils  in  the  same  way 
with  this  result :  The  best  sperm  oil  gave  at  first  a  pinkish  shade,  changing 
to  a  light,  dirty  brown ;  clear  whale  oil,  a  light  brown,  rapidly  passing  into 
a  deep,  dirty  brown ;  whale  oil,  containing  abundant  sediment,  gave  the  same 
color ;  lard  oil  became  at  first  dingy,  and  after  standing  some  days  assumed 
a  light  straw  color ;  sweet  oil,  both  draught  and  bottled,  was  but  slightly 
changed,  perhaps  taking  a  light  green  tinge ;  while  castor  oil  gave  a  beauti- 
ful orange  color,  at  first  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  the  cod  liver  oil,  but 
after  standing  some  time  the  latter  grew  thick,  while  the  castor  oil  remained 
perfectly  clear.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  by  adding  different  proportions 
of  whale  oil,  treated  by  acid  to  the  orange  colored  oils,  almost  precisely  the 
same  color  could  be  obtained  which  was  given  by  the  specimen  of  cod  liver 
oil  which  so  rapidly  became  dark.  The  degree  of  credibility  which  is  to 
be  given  to  this  test  must  be  decided  by  more  extended  experiment,  espe- 
cially upon  the  various  fish  oils.  Our  own  results  have  interested  us,  and 
are  given  in  the  hope  that  others  who  have  opportunities  to  make  a  more 
complete  trial  of  this  test,  may  be  urged  to  do  it. 
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PLACENTA  PRiEVIA. 

[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Mr.  Editor : 

I  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  an  article  on  Placenta 
Praevia,  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Garland,  which  appears  to  be  a  criticism  on  the  arti- 
cle published  in  the  December  number  of  your  journal.  The  Doctor  will  find 
it  much  easier  to  criticise  the  treatment  of  others,  than  to  substitute  or  de- 
vise a  better  one.  He  expresses  much  surprise  at  my  unbelief  that  the 
placenta  is  the  source  of  haemorrhage  in  placenta  praevia,  and  very  wisely 
refers  me  to  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Simpson,  Wood,  Radford  and  others, 
as  proof  that  the  placenta  is  the  source,  not  the  uterine  sinuses.  I  will  refer 
the  Doctor  to  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Lee,  Adams,  Chowne,  Meigs,  &c.  as 
authority  in  support  of  the  opposite  theory. 

The  weight  of  medical  authority  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  I  believe, 
is  against  the  practice  of  detaching  the  placenta  as  a  means  of  arresting 
haemorrhage  in  placental  presentations,  and  in  favor  of  the  old  plan  of  turn- 
ing. Now,  placental  presentations  may  embrace  cases  combining  a  very 
different  set  of  circumstances,  each  requiring  a  very  different  course  of 
treatment.  The  best*  treatment  is  that  which  constitutes  the  best  safeguard, 
and  affords  the  best  results.  Those  who  detach  and  extract  the  placenta,  do 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  the  child,  under  the  assumed  advantage 
to  the  mother.  On  the  other  side,  those  who  force  the  womb  and  turn,  may 
sacrifice  the  mother,  and  afford  the  child  but  a  feeble  chance  of  life.  The 
results  of  both  old  and  new  plans  are  not  remarkably  favorable.  Now,  by 
the  usedof  ergot,  rupturing  the  membranes,  application  of  the  beinder,  and 
judicious  application  of  the  plug,  with  close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  at 
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tendant,  might  not  such  cases  be  conducted  to  a  favorable  issue ;  or  at  least 
as  favorable  as  by  the  other  plans  of  treatment  ? 

Dr.  Garland  "  prefers  detaching  the  placenta  and  turning,  to  all  other 
methods."  He  should  have  added  the  use  of  the  plug,  which  would  have 
embraced  all  of  the  methods  of  treatment.  If,  by  detaching  the  placenta, 
the  haemorrhage  ceases,  why  not  trust  to  nature  to  finish  the  labor?  "Where 
is  the  utility  of  turning  after  the  placenta  is  detached  ?  I  think  if  the  Doc- 
tor's method  of  detaching  the  placenta  and  then  turning,  be  adopted,  the 
chances  of  life  to  either  mother  or  child  would  be  small,  notwithstanding 
"his  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  most  eminent  obstetricians  of  Europe  and 
this  country." 

The  Doctor  next  proceeds  to  relate  a  case,  as  an  illustration  of  his  "  meth- 
od of  treatment,"  "  which  case  occurred  in  his  practice."  It  would  seem 
that  the  Doctor's  experience  in  such  cases  must  be  quite  limited,  or  he  would 
have  related  a  case  at  full  term  of  gestation.  He  however  relates  a  case  of 
abortion  which  occurred  in  his  practice,  but  was  treated  by  the  " mother" 
who  had  much  "  experience"  in  such  cases,  and  gave  the  "usual  treatment." 
When  the  Doctor  arrived,  he  found  the  placenta  detached  and  in  the  vagina, 
"  the  foetus  in  the  uterus"  and  by  the  use  of  ergot  the  labor  was  completed. 
"  Most  fortunate  case,  surely."  Much  credit  is  due  the  mother  and  doctor. 
for  their  timely  and  energetic  method  of  treatment.  The  Dr.  winds  up  by 
quoting  the  language  of  his  "medical  student,"  {we  did  not  know  he  had 
one,)  upon  the  "  little  saint ;"  touches  upon  "  love"  "  Jlillerism"  &c.  which 
appear  foreign  to  the  subject.  I  should  judge,  by  the  character  of  the 
Doctor's  article,  he  had  had  an  attack  of  the  above  maladies,  and  had  not 
yet  wholly  recovered. 

J.  G.  GRAVES. 

Nashville,  Feb.  12,  1851. 


CASE  OF  SINGULAR  ABDOMINAL  TUMOR. 

[Read  before  the  Southern  District  Medical  Society,  by  Jas.  Danforth.  m.  d.,  New-Boston  ] 

Mrs.  C.  died  in  this  town  early  in  June  last,  aged  63,  under  the  following 
circumstances.  She  was  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  attacks  of  long  continued,  mild  fevers,  with  no  local  de- 
termination, had  had  fair  health.  During  one  of  these  fevers,  fifteen  years 
ago,  a  tumor,  pulsating  at  the  time  or  very  soon  after,  was  found  close  under 
the  ribs  on  the  left  side.  It  was  not  certain  that  it  had  any  connection  with 
or  influence  upon  her  fever,  or  affected  her  in  any  way.  This  fever  passed 
off  as  usual,  and  in  five  or  six  years  she  was  similarly  affected,  and  conva- 
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lesced  as  before.  The  tumor  was  found  to  be  increasing  from  year  to  year? 
though  very  slowly.  In  March  last,  she  had  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
that  confined  her.  In  eight  or  ten  days,  she  so  far  recovered  as  to  leave 
her  room  and  dine  with  the  family.  The  night  following,  she  was  much 
more  restless  than  before,  and  next  morning  quite  feverish  again,  but  noth- 
ing of  the  local  difficulty  of  the  preceding  wTeek.  This  feverish  habit  con- 
tinued to  run  from  week  to  week  with  no  unusual  symptoms,  and  without 
any  apprehension  on  my  part,  or  of  her  friends,  but  she  would  again  be 
about.  In  May  she  began  to  have  symptoms  that  led  us  to  think  the  tumor 
was  troubling  her.  It  was  larger,  its  pulsations  more  forcible.  She  was  con- 
stantly sick,  unable  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  to  swallow  more  than  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  pure  water  without  vomiting ;  during  fifteen  days  she  swallowed 
nothing  but  water  in  that  quantity.  She  complained  of  great  discomfort  in 
the  head,  and  the  vision  became  more  and  more  imperfect  from  day  to  day. 
Before  she  was  blind,  her  hearing  began  to  fail,  and  she  was  soon  unable  to 
hear  at  all.  She  was  unable  to  speak  for  several  days  before  death,  and,  I 
think,  exhibited  no  inclination  for  nourishment  for  the  last  week  of  her  life. 
Pulse  had  not,  I  think,  during  her  whole  confinement,  been  higher  than  ninety. 
Tongue  not  unlike  others  with  a  general  febrile  excitement ;  bowels  very 
inactive,  moving  not  more  than  two  or  three  times  without  injections.  The 
mildest  cathartics  increased  the  nausea  and  general  restlessness  greatly. 
The  evacuations  from  the  bowels  had  no  unusual  appearance.  The  urine, 
until  six  or  seven  days  before  death,  was  a  little  less  than  usual  and  a  little 
more  colored.  There  were  two  days  during  the  last  week,  the  first  two, 
that  there  was  no  secretion  of  that  fluid.  The  bladder  then  became  full, 
but  there  was  no  evacuation,  the  catheter  was  introduced,  and  again  under 
similar  circumstances.  After  her  confinement  to  the  bed,  lying  on  the  back 
was  the  least  uncomfortable  position,  lying  on  the  right  side  intolerable.  As 
she  changed  from  side  to  side,  the  tumor  appeared  externally  and  to  her  to 
move  ;  when  on  the  right  side  it  fell  toward,  and  when  on  the  left  receded 
from  the  median  line.  After  death,  there  was  no  unusual  external  appear- 
ance, either  of  the  chest  or  abdomen.  There  was,  by  no  means,  the  ema- 
ciation we  should  have  expected  from  the  history,  and  an  examination  shewed 
all  the  organs  in  those  cavities  perfectly  healthy,  excepting  the  colon.  From 
the  angle  where  it  begins  to  descend  to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  it  was  so  much 
contracted  as  not  to  admit  the  little  finger.  The  walls  had  rather  more  than 
usual  thickness,  but  had  lost  all  the  peculiar  appearance  of  that  intestine. 
There  was  a  similar  appearance  in  the  ascending  colon,  but  much  shorter. 
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FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  TROUSSEAU  AND  PIDOUX. 
[Translated  for  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

The  preparations  of  iron,  almost  excluded  from  the  materia  medica  during 
the  reign  of  the  school  of  Val  de  Grace,  have,  within  a  few  years,  received 
a  new  impulse,  to  which  we  are  not  strangers,  and  now  they  have  resumed 
the  important  place  which  they  held  in  the  last  century.  In  our  day,  there 
are  few  physicians  who  do  not  frequently  use  iron,  and  who  do  not  rank  it, 
as  to  its  utility,  by  the  side  of  quinine,  mercury,  opium,  &c.  &c. 

Physiological  action  of  iron  upon  man  in  health.  The  martial  prepara- 
tions given  internally  produce  inconsiderable  effects  upon  man  and  woman 
in  a  state  of  health,  and  yet  they  ought  to  be  noted. 

Under  their  influence,  no  apparent  effect  is  immediately  produced,  but, 
after  eight  or  fifteen  days,  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  of  plethora  sometimes 
manifests  itself,  which  throws  one  into  an  indescribable  distress.  The  head 
becomes  heavy  and  painful,  the  understanding  less  clear,  and  in  a  word,  the 
symptoms  of  sanguineous  plethora  follow ;  the  face,  the  chest  and  the  back 
of  women  are  frequently  covered  with  pimples  of  acne,  (varus  sebaceus,) 
which  only  yield  when  the  iron  has  been  discontinued  for  some  time.  There 
is  no  fever,  no  excitement  properly  speaking,  no  modification  of  the  secre- 
tions. Its  effects  on  the  stomach  are  hardly  appreciable.  It  does  not  in- 
crease the  appetite,  it  even  more  frequently  diminishes  it,  and  causes  heavi- 
ness of  the  stomach,  fetid  eructations,  diarrhoea,  and  more  frequently  con- 
stipation. The  stools  almost  always  take  a  black  color  like  that  of  ink,  and 
this  appearance  has  frequently  deceived  physicians  for  mekenic  dejections. 
This  black  color,  according  to  Barruel,  is  due  to  the  action  of  gallic  or  tan- 
nic acid,  which  is  found  mixed  with  our  food.  Bonnet  of  Lyons  attributes 
it  to  the  combination  of  sulphur  with  the  iron,  and  in  this  case  he  thinks  to 
the  formation  of  a  sulphuret  of  iron. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  that  the  opinion  of  Barruel  should  be  admitted 
without  dispute.  But  we  have  many  times  seen  the  black  stools  from  pa- 
tients who  had  been  put  upon  an  exclusively  milk  diet,  and  who  conse- 
quently were  not  taking  any  aliment  which  contained  tannin.  It  is  neces- 
sary then  to  have  recourse  to  another  explanation ;  the  reaction  pointed  out 
by  Bonnet,  like  the  other,  solely  chemical,  cannot  satisfy  the  practitioner 
who  sees  the  stools  of  certain  persons  retain  the  yellow  color,  although  iron 
is  taken  in  considerable  quantity,  and  though  the  stercoraceous  matters  are 
very  fetid. 

May  we  not  consider  this  coloring  of  the  stools  as  due  to  a  modification 
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in  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  when  we 
administer  calomel  to  a  patient  ?  In  this  latter  case  the  excrements  are 
green,  and  chemistry  is  till  now  as  unable  to  explain  this  fact,  as  many  others 
occurring  in  our  economy. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  to  note  the  action  which  iron  has  upon  the  teeth. 
All  persons  who  take  the  ferruginous  mineral  waters,  know  that  after  a  few 
days  the  teeth  grow  black,  chiefly  at  the  line  of  union  with  the  gums.  This 
trouble  arises,  moreover,  only  when  one  takes  soluble  preparations,  and 
when,  consequently,  the  salt  of  iron  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  teeth. 
With  some  persons  this  stain  resists  the  action  of  a  brush,  and  renders  the 
aid  of  a  dentist  necessary. 

Some  practitioners  have  affirmed  that  the  ferruginous  preparations  may 
cause  a  somewhat  energetic  venereal  orgasm.  We  can  ourselves  be  wit- 
nesses to  this  effect. 

Occasionally,  with  women,  the  use  of  the  martial  preparations  in  a  some- 
what large  dose,  causes  in  the  bladder  an  active  irritation,  manifested  by 
frequent  attempts  to  micturate,  and  smarting  in  the  meatus  urinarius,  unim- 
portant accidents  which  readily  yield  to  the  use  of  hip  baths,  or  emollient 
lotions. 

The  influence  of  iron  upon  menstruation  is  entirely  different  from  that 
which  is  commonly  attributed  to  it.  According  to  all  therapeutists  the  fer- 
ruginous preparations  excite  the  menses,  but  some  investigations  made  with 
care  have  shown  us  that  the  menses  are  frequently  retarded,  and  sometimes 
rendered  less  abundant,  by  these  preparations.  We  shall  see  below  what 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  contrary  opinion. 

Topically,  the  preparations  of  iron  have  an  astringent  action  upon  the 
tissues ;  they  moderate  the  suppuration  of  ulcers,  hasten  the  cicatrization  of 
wounds,  and  check  haemorrhage.  The  soluble  preparations  are  clearly  the 
most  energetic  ;  the  insoluble  have,  nevertheless  the  same  styptic  properties 
as  the  others,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

Therapeutic  action  of  the  ferruginous  preparations.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  mode  of  action  of  the  chalybeates  in  the  diseases  to  which  these 
remedies  are  adapted,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  some  consideration  of  the 
disorders  which  the  modifications  in  the  crasis  of  the  blood  produce  in  the 
economy. 

After  a  large  bleeding,  doubtless  because  the  organs  no  longer  receive 
the  normal  supply  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  peculiar  func- 
tions, numerous  disorders  arise  in  the  economy.  These  disorders,  at  first 
very  noticeable,  disappear  by  degrees,  in  proportion  to  the  renewal  of  the 
blood.  But  if  the  bleedings  are  repeated,  so  that  the  blood  cannot  renew 
itself;  if  the  alimentation  is  not  sufficiently  nourishing  to  furnish  materials 
for  this  repair ;  or  yet  more,  if  a  disease,  unknown  in  its  essence,  and  very 
common  among  women,  blanches  the  blood  yet  more  completely  than  is  that 
of  those  who  have  suffered  great  losses  of  blood ;  there  appears  in  women 
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that  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  chlorosis,  in  men  that  which  has 
received  the  name  of  anaemia.  Chlorosis  is  almost  always  spontaneous. 
Anaemia  is  usually  the  result  of  losses  of  blood. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  chlorosis  is  so  almost  exclusively  peculiar  to  wo- 
men that  we  can  scarcely  find  a  young  boy  chlorotic.  This  is  explained,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  difference  of  blood  in  the  two  sexes.  In  fact,  the  anal- 
ysis of  Fcedish  has  shown  that  the  blood  of  a  young  man  in  health  con- 
tained in  a  hundred  parts  in  two  different  trials — 

Cruor.       Serosity.  Fibrine.      Iron.  Water. 

13.611         8.801*  2.4G0       0.880  -74.248 

15.000         9.320  3.111        1.001  71.5G8 

The  blood  of  a  healthy  woman  contained  in  two  different  analyses : 
12.400        8.601  2.511       0.801  75.687 

14.400         8.920  2.507       0.901  73.278 

From  which  it  follows  that  in  the  physiological  state  the  cruor  and  iron 
are  less  abundant  in  woman  than  in  man.  Now  these  are  precisely  the  two 
elements  which  are  deficient  in  the  chlorotic  woman,  as  is  proved  by  the 
two  following  analyses  made  by  Fosdish  upon  the  blood  of  two  women  af- 
fected with  chlorosis : 

Cruor.        Serosity.  Fibrine.      Iron.  Water. 

9.141         9.261  0.640       0.330  80.628 

8.590         8.221  0.631       0.501.  83.075 

The  analyses  of  Messrs.  Andral  and  Gavarret,  recently  published,  appear 
to  confirm  those  of  Fcedish. 

In  the  normal  state,  the  blood  according  to  them  contains  in  a  thousand 
grammes : 

Fibrine,  3  grammes. 

Haematosin,  2  •  " 

Solid  albumen,  constituting  with  the  ^  j9-  (( 

hsematosin  the  red  globules,  ^ 
Liquid  albumen,  68  " 

Soluble  salts,  12  " 

AVater,  790  " 

In  chlorotics  the  proportion  of  the  globules  may  go  down  from  127,  (the 
normal  type,)  to  38,  as  these  gentlemen  have  observed  in  one  case. 

On  one  point  only  do  their  results  differ  from  those  of  Fcedish.  He 
states  that  in  chlorotics  the  fibrine,  which  in  the  healthy  woman  does  no 
exceed  25  ten-thousandths,  may  go  down  to  6  ten-thousandths  in  chlorotics 
while  Messrs.  Andral  and  Gavarret  assert  that  the  fibrine  remains  in  the 
same  proportion  ;  a  thing  which  we  confess  appears  to  us  hardly  probable. 

These  curious  analyses  of  the  blood  suggest  at  once  a  reason  for  the  pale- 
ness and  fluidity  of  the  blood  of  chlorotic  patients,  and  beside,  of  the  most 
of  the  singular  symptoms  which  they  present.  One  can  conceive  in  fact 
how  the  blood,  deprived  in  part  of  its  exciting  principles,  the  cruor  and  the 
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ron,  and  of  its  reparative  principle,  the  fibrine,  no  longer  suffices  for  the  ma- 
erial  nourishment  of  the  organs,  and  that  numerous  functional  difficulties 
■esult  from  it. 

The  voluntary  muscles  become  blanched,  atrophied  and  relaxed — hence 
he  difficulty  and  slowness  of  the  movements;  the  muscles  of  organic  life 
)articipate  in  the  same  troubles,  hence  the  flaccidity  of  the  heart,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  circulation,  the  sluggishness  of  the  stomach,  the  constipation, 
the  flatulence.  In  fine,  the  blood  not  arriving  at  the  nervous  centres,  or  the 
glands,  or  the  membranes  with  its  natural  qualities,  the  nervous  centres,  the 
glands  and  the  membranes  cannot  perform  their  functions  as  in  the  normal 
state.  If  then  we  restore  to  the  blood  the  principal  elements  which  it  wants, 
we  make  it  anew  fit  to  influence  the  economy  naturally.  Now  iron  answers 
this  indication. 

It  is  asked  how  iron  thus  accomplishes  the  coloring  of  the  blood.  Some 
attribute  to  this  remedy  a  tonic  action  only,  in  virtue  of  which  the  digestive 
and  nervous  functions  are  so  influenced  as  to  render  innervation  and  nutri- 
tion more  perfect,  and  thus  the  organic  reconstitution  is  rapidly  facilitated. 
Others,  and  these  formerly  less  numerous,  are  now  the  majority,  suppose 
that  the  iron  being  absorbed  may  pass  directly  into  the  blood,  may  re- 
store to  it  immediately  the  principles  which  it  wants,  and  may  make  at  once 
of  this  fluid  a  reparative  element. 

The  existence  of  iron  in  the  blood  was  admitted,  and  had  already  been 
demonstrated  a  long  time  ago,  and  it  was  on  this  metal  that  the  color  of  the 
clot  was  made  to  depend  by  Jos.  Badia,  Galeaci us,  3Ienghinus,  Rhades, 
Widmer,  Haller,  and  Fourcroy.  But  this  presence  of  iron,  explicitly  de- 
nied by  Wright,  was  demonstrated  in  a  positive  manner  by  Forcke.  •  Even 
after  chemistry  had  made  immense  progress,-  the  question  remained  in  dis- 
pute, and  many  persons  considered  the  facts  as  invented  on  which  the  au- 
thors rested  who  affirmed  that  they  had  proved  the  existence  of  iron  in  the 
blood.  At  the  present  time  no  doubt  can  remain  upon  th;  subject,  since 
Barruel,  the  conductor  of  the  chemical  investigations  of  ih;  faculty  of  med- 
icine at  Paris,  has  shown  that  the  blood  contains  an  enormous  proportion  of 
iron;  that  in  the  blood  the  coagulable  portion  alone  contains  it ;  and  has,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  physicians,  obtained  iron  from  all  the 
blood  which  was  brought  to  him.  We  can  here  add  our  own  testimony. 
One  of  us,  being  at  the  medical  school  in  18o2,  met  with  accidents  which 
made  a  copious  bleeding  necessary.  lie  was  bled  and  had  taken  from  the 
vein  a  kilogramme  (2  lbs.  8  oz.  1  dr.  14  grs.)  of  blood.  This  operation 
was  performed  in  presence  of  Barruel,  who  proposed  to  extract  before  us 
the  iron  contained  in  the  blood.  We  agreed.  Barruel  calcined  the  blood, 
then  having  put  it  in  a  crucible  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  for  the 
reduction  of  metals,  he  submitted  it  to  the  action  of  a  very  hot  furnace  fire, 
and  we  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  a  globule  of  iron,  weighing  one 
gramme,  (15.43  grains  Troy.)    The  same  Barruel  treated  in  like  manner 
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350  grammes  of  blood  drawn  from  Orfila,  dean  of  the  medical  faculty  of 
Paris,  during  an  attack  of  cholera  which  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  death, 
and  he  obtained  a  globule  of  35  centigrammes,  (5.4  grs.  Troy,)  which  Ma- 
dam Orfila  had  mounted  in  a  ring.  Again,  in  1835  a  young  man  in  our 
employ  fell  from  a  horse,  on  account  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  draw  500 
grammes.  He  had  heard  from  us  of  the  experiments  of  Barruel,  and  he 
also  desired  to  have  the  iron  which  his  blood  contained.  When  he  had  re- 
covered, we  went  together  to  find  Barruel,  who  obtained  in  his  presence  a 
globule  of  iron,  weighing  45  centigrammes,  (G.04  grs.)  which,  set  in  a  ring, 
was  offered  as  a  gift  to  a  celebrated  actress  of  Paris.  Moreover,  the  anal- 
yses of  Foedish,  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  show  the  same 
thing. 

The  point  was  now  to  prove  that  iron  was  actually  absorbed.  And  in  the 
first  place,  as  we  have  said,  they  have  been  able  to  show  the  presence  of 
this  metal  in  the  urine.  Tiedemann  and  Grnelin  have  found  iron  in  the 
bladder  and  especially  in  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric  veins,  and  of  the  por- 
tal vein  of  a  horse  which  six  hours  before  they  had  made  to  swallow  a  solu- 
tion of  28  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  There  are  besides  many  obser- 
vations which  show  that  nut  galls  can  blacken  the  urine  of  persons  who 
have  made  much  use  of  ferruginous  waters  and  preparations. 

Very  recent  and  perfectly  satisfactory  experiments  have  been  made  by 
Brueck,  at  Dribourg.  "  We  do  not  know,"  says  this  author,  "  that  iron  is 
really  the  coloring  principle  of  the  blood,  but  new  experiments  on  rabbits 
have  proved  that  iron  administered  enters  actually  into  the  mass  of  blood ; 
it  has  been  found  that  the  phosphate,  the  muriate,  and  the  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  less  rapidly  iron  filings,  are  digested  and  assimilated  in  the  dose  of  five 
centigrammes  a  day  for  the  former  preparations,  and  in  that  of  two  and  a 
half  centigrammes  for  the  latter.  In  the  whole,  the  mass  of  the  blood  of  a 
rabbit  cannot  be  impregnated  with  more  than  forty  or  fifty  centigrammes ; 
the  assimilation  afterwards  appears  to  stop  for  some  time,  and  the  masses  of 
iron  afterward  given  were  evacuated  by  the  rabbits  for  fifteen  days." 

u  In  comparing,"  adds  Brueck,  "  these  experiments  which  show  the  intro- 
duction of  iron  into  the  mass  of  the  blood,  one  sees  that  with  chlorotic  wo- 
men the  blood  takes,  under  the  influence  of  this  medicine,  a  redness  more 
and  more  intense.  It  appears  to  us  allowable  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  iron,  although  indeed  it  may  not  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  color  of 
the  blood,  yet  increases  the  parts  of  this  fluid  capable  of  receiving  color  by 
the  aid  of  respiration,  to  wit,  the  globules  or  their  envelope." 

To  rest  then  upon  the  true  and  the  undeniable,  we  may  say :  1st,  that  the 
blood  of  chlorotics  contains  less  of  clot  and  of  iron  than  the  blood  of  heal- 
thy women :  2d,  that  by  the  use  of  ferruginous  preparations  the  blood  quickly 
recovers  the  clot  and  the  iron  it  had  lost :  3d,  that  the  iron  is  evidently  ab- 
sorbed, circulates  in  the  vessels  and  is  separated  by  certain  secretions.  As 
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to  the  rest,  we  will  not  here  recall  it ;  this  is  theory,  and  our  readers  have 
been  able  to  perceive  that  we  do  not  hold  much  to  theories. 

The  blood  thus  modified  by  the  iron,  again  recovers  the  properties  which 
it  had  lost,  a  proof  that  the  reparative  fluid  has  been  completely  recomposed. 


A  CASE  OF  CAMPHOR  POISONING. 

BY  HUGH  RODMAN,  Iff.  D.,  OF  FRANKFORT,  KT. 

Mr.  J.  R.,  aged  twenty-eight,  of  sanguine  temperament,  and  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  had  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  last 
summer,  for  which  he  got  calomel  and  opium  in  quantities  sufficient  to  re- 
lieve him. 

A  few  days  after  his  recovery,  on  reaching  his  house  from  a  short  walk, 
he  felt  unusual  weariness,  and  supposing  something  of  a  stimulating  charac- 
ter would  be  beneficial,  he  took,  he  thought,  a  tablespoonful  of  camphor 
tincture,  made  by  saturating  pure  alcohol  with  gum  camphor.  Failing  to 
feel  any  mitigation  of  his  condition,  he  turned  the  bottle  containing  the  tinc- 
ture to  his  mouth,  and  swallowed  a  large  draught,  after  which  he  laid  down 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  sleep. 

About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  I  was  summoned  in  great  haste  to  his 
house,  and  found  him  with  intense  congestion  of  the  brain,  face  looking 
swelled  and  red,  eyes  brilliant  and  seemingly  protruded  from  their  cavities, 
respiration  labored  and  irregular,  pulse  120  and  feeble,  surface  of  the  body 
pale  and  cold.  He  complained  of  fulness  in  the  head,  dimness  of  vision, 
failure  of  the  heart's  action ;  indeed,  thought  he  was  dying. 

Not  knowing  what  had  produced  the  symptoms,  I  heated  the  surface  by 
the  application  of  mustard,  hot  cloths,  friction,  &c,  applied  ice  to  his  head, 
and  notwithstanding  the  condition  of  the  brain,  gave  him  stimulants  freely, 
for  I  much  feared,  from  the  very  feeble  and  depressed  action  of  the  heart, 
that  he  was  rapidly  failing.  In  a  few  hours,  by  persisting  in  the  means 
employed,  he  was  measurably  relieved,  so  much  so  at  least,  as  to  get  out  of 
bed  and  walk  about  for  two  or  three  days,  when,  after  some  slight  physical 
exertion,  the  same  train  of  symptoms  mentioned  above  occurred  again,  with 
greatly  increased  violence,  and  added  to  them  there  was  perfect  loss  of  sen- 
sation in  the  whole  cutaneous  surface,  with  irregular  spasmodic  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  and  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  thumbs. 
During  this  attack,  (which  continued  for  four  hours,)  and  those  that  fol- 
lowed, this  contraction  was  constantly  present,  and  no  other  muscles  of  the 
body  involved.  I  think  I  can  safely  add  that  from  a  close  examination  of 
all  the  cases  within  my  reach,  and  those  occurring  since  in  my  own  practice, 
30 
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this  singular  contraction  of  these  muscles  alone  may  be  safely  regarded  as 
pathognomonic  indications  of  poison  by  this  drug. 

In  this  second  attack  I  again  applied  mustard  over  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els, to  the  spine  and  extremities;  gave  him  brandy,  laudanum,  sulphuric 
ether,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  quinine,  and  various  other  stimulants,  had 
violent  friction  produced  by  rubbing  with  hair  gloves,  dry  mustard,  warm 
flannel  cloths,  and  at  his  suggestion  corn  cobs  ;  he  would  call  on  those  around 
him,  to  "  rub  for  God's  sake,  or  he  would  die."  The  friction  was  increased 
until  the  cuticle  in  many  places  was  entirely  removed,  and  the  blood  would 
flow  freely :  still,  on  this  abraded  surface,  would  he  insist  that  the  rubbing 
should  be  continued. 

I  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  our  art  in  general  use  known  to  me,  to 
relieve  him,  without  the  least  success,  indeed  after  laboring  for  four  hours 
incessantly,  his  condition  seemed  worse  than  when  I  reached  him.  - 

I  now  felt  satisfied  that  unless  violent  revulsion  could  be  soon  produced, 
he  would  die.  To  effect  this  I  had  three  or  four  dozen  porter  bottles  filled 
with  hot  water,  a  number  of  blankets  well  heated,  and  his  bed  made  ready 
to  use  them  rapidly.  He  was  divested  of  his  clothes,  and  had  his  body  sup- 
ported at  such  an  inclination  as  to  admit  the  pouring  a  stream  of  boiling 
water  up  and  down  the  spine,  to  involve  as  little  as  possible  the  skin  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood. 

Two  or  three  gallons  of  boiling  water  were  then  used  in  a  small  current, 
passed  slowly  along  the  spine,  when  he  commenced  screaming  with  the  pain 
it  gave  him.  He  was  now  placed  in  bed,  the  bottles  well  applied  around 
him,  and  covered  with  the  warm  blankets,  and  brandy  freely  administered, 
when  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  I  discovered  that  reaction  had  slowly 
begun,  and  from  this  continued  until  it  was  well  established. 

In  about  the  interval  before  mentioned  another  attack  occurred,  much 
less,  however,  than  either  of  the  preceding.  This  distinctly  marked  peri- 
odicity induced  me  to  resort  to  the  use  of  quinine  in  twenty  grain  doses, 
the  only  effect  of  which  seemed  to  be  an  increase  in  the  interval,  the  parox- 
ysms becoming  much  milder,  until  finally  they  were  barely  perceptible  ; 
before  they  perfectly  ceased  he  was  decidedly  hysterical,  dreading  constantly 
a  return  of  his  symptoms ;  this  seems  to  be  among  the  sequelae  of  camphor 
poisoning,  as  is  also  a  vague  and  indefinite  fear  when  the  odor  of  the  drug 
is  detected. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  the  case  detailed,  I  have  studiously  searched  such 
books  as  were  most  likely  to  throw  light  on  this  subject,  without  the  discov- 
ery of  much  that  would  prove  interesting  if  detailed. 

I  find  the  convalescence  of  such  as  are  unfortunately  poisoned  with  cam- 
phor exceedingly  slow.  In  the  case  above  mentioned  the  patient  had  gene- 
tous  diet,  such  as  beef-steak,  mutton  chops,  stale  bread,  ale  or  generous  wine, 
as  he  preferred,  with  iron,  barks,  and  other  tonics  ;  still,  eight  months  elapsed 
before  he  recovered  his  usual  vigor  of  body,  or  cheerfulness  of  mind.  The 
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greater  part  of  this  time  he  was  uneasy  when  walking  in  the  dark,  complain- 
ing of  vertigo,  and  as  he  remarked,  "  the  ground  seemed  to  rise  before  him 
at  every  step." 

I  have  since  had  two  cases  in  which  the  same  symptoms  were  produced, 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  ordinary  whiskey  tincture  in  large  doses. 
They  differed  from  the  first  in  being  less  violent,  and  there  being  no  recur- 
rence, after  relief  was  obtained  from  its  immediate  effects. 

Most  members  of  our  profession  regard  camphor  as  the  special  sedative 
of  the  urinary  and  generative  apparatus,  and  as  such,  probably  it  deserves 
all  the  virtues  claimed  for  it ;  certainly  nothing  gives  more  relief  in  the  vio- 
lent inflammations  which  happen  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  whether  caused 
by  gonorrhoea,  calculus,  or  the  absorption  which  happens  from  blistering 
with  flies.  I  have  often  seen  strangury  relieved  in  one  hour,  to  return  no 
more,  by  applying  camphor  ointment  to  the  blistered  surface  which  caused 
it ;  again,  in  doses  properly  given,  few  remedies  produce  such  sudden  action 
on  the  heart,  or  more  rapidly  stimulating  effects,  yet  I  seriously  question 
whether  much  mischief  is  not  often  done  by  its  indiscriminate  use  as  a  do- 
mestic remedy.  "Without  noticing  its  constant  administration  by  mothers  to 
their  children,  and  its  being  swallowed  for  nearly  all  diseases  peculiar  to  fe- 
males, its  constant  use  has  in  two  instances  well  known  to  me  destroyed  all 
desire  for  sexual  intercourse. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  purest  anaphrodisiac  the  materia  medica  affords,  and 
why  may  not  this  result  from  its  constant  use  as  a  lasting  effect,  when  we 
know  it  temporarily  ceases  from  a  single  dose.  How  this  is  brought  about, 
whether  by  a  direct  action  in  the  female  on  the  ovaria  or  otherwise,  I  leave 
for  those  more  capable  than  myself  to  decide. 

I  find  in  the  investigations  of  some  curious  French  physician  a  series  of 
experiments  carefully  conducted  by  administering  camphor  to  animals,  some 
of  the  results  showing  that  the  pure  gum  is  much  less  dangerous  than  any 
of  its  combinations,  it  being  insoluble  in  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  ;  that  its 
most  dangerous  form  is  in  concentrated  tincture  ;  that  its  poisonous  effect  is 
frequently  observed  when  not  more  than  a  fluid  drachm  is  given  ;  that  when 
given  to  animals  either  by  the  mouth  or  injection,  violent  contraction  always 
happened  in  the  muscles  about  the  mouth.  From  some  recorded  cases  I 
find  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  about  the  mouth  and  thumbs  are 
invariable  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this  remedy  when  given  in  quantities 
too  large.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  beyond  my  means  to  explain,  but  in 
two  cases  which  I  have  since  seen,  where  the  quantity  taken  was  about  one 
drachm,  the  same  phenomena  were  produced,  only  in  a  less  marked  degree. 

AVith  the  hope  that  these  imperfect  facts  may  result  in  good  to  others,  I 
remain  your  friend,  &c, 

H.  RODMAN, 

[  Transylvania  Medical  Journal. 
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THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THOMPSONIANISM. 

BY  J.  P.  PEEBLES,  M.  D. 

This  is  an  indigenous  production.  Perhaps,  on  that  account,  we  ought 
to  approach  it  in  a  friendly  spirit.  Ours  has  been  said  to  be  "  the  greatest 
people  in  creation."  The  writer  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  underrate 
the  national  supremacy ;  but  candor  is  an  indispensable  attribute  of  the  his- 
torian. This  compels  us,  in  the  very  outset,  to  declare  that  this,  which  is 
the  most  prominent  specimen  of  our  native  medical  delusions,  proves  that 
the  attempts  of  our  people  in  that  line  have,  as  yet,  been  awkward,  bung- 
ling, and  extremely  unrefined.  The  right  materials  seem  not  to  exist  with 
us  yet  for  excellence  in  these  matters.  How  coarse  and  crude  appears  this 
torturing  practice  of  medicine,  when  compared  with  the  refined  idealisms  of 
homoeopathy  and  mesmerism ;  even  before  the  less  elegant  system  of  hy- 
dropathy, it  sinks  into  insignificance — it  has  no  prototype  in  the  old  world. 
It  embodies  a  spirit  which  has  no  existence  there,  that  of  our  restless,  daunt- 
less, active,  western  backwoodsmen,  who  even  judge  of  their  "physic"  by 
the  amount  of  labor  it  is  capable  of  performing.  It  sprung  from  the  neces- 
sities of  this  part  of  our  population,  and  it  embodies  that  which  comports 
with  the  characteristics  of  their  minds.  The  man  who  is  ripe  for  a  belief 
in  Thompsonianism  would  turn  up  his  nose  at  homoeopathy.  The  true  na- 
tionality of  its  production  is  elucidated  by  its  course ;  it  tends  westward  with 
the  pioneers,  leaving  the  east,  where  men,  living  upon  wealth  and  retired 
from  business,  have  the  time  to  be  invalids,  for  the  prevalence  of  the  more 
luxurious  and  aristocratic  systems  of  homoeopathy  and  its  kindred  spirits. 

Samuel  Thompson,  its  founder,  was  born  in  the  year  1769,  in  the  town  of 
Alstead,  New-Hampshire.  His  parents  were  among  the  first  who  settled 
in  that  region,  then  a  wilderness ;  they  were  poor,  and  supported  themselves 
by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  The  young  Samuel,  therefore,  became  early 
acquainted  with  manual  labor ;  and  he  tells  us  himself,  in  more  than  one 
place,  that  he  had  no  fondness  for  it.  Whatever  genius  he  might  have  pos- 
sessed, was  certainly  not  soon  discovered  by  his  hard-working  father,  who, 
despite  his  aversion  to  it,  and  a  lameness  which  much  incapacitated  him,  kept 
his  son  steadily  employed  on  the  farm.  This  parental  sternness,  as  has 
been  often  the  case,  was  the  making  of  the  boy.  It  fixed  his  aversion  to 
labor  so  indelibly,  that  he  early  began  to  turn  about  that  he  might  devise 
some  means  of  living  without  it.  An  opportunity  was  not  long  in  present- 
ing itself.  Being  wholly  unprovided  with  physicians,  the  necessities  of  the 
rude  settlers,  scattered  through  that  wild  country,  often  led  them  to  seek 
medical  aid  from  any  source  it  was  proffered.  In  this  way  a  sort  of  rude 
practice  sprung  up  in  the  hands  of  old  women  and  others,  whose  medica- 
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ments  were  gathered  from  the  fields.  Young  Thompson  was  not  slow  to 
discover  the  necessities  of  the  community,  and  with  an  eye  always  toward 
an  escape  from  the  drudgery  of  labor,  he  early  joined  these  drug-gathering 
parties,  and  eagerly  turned  his  attention  to  the  simple  practice  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  expedient  was  a  sucessful  one ;  his  knowledge  of  the  rude 
medicaments  in  common  use  became  so  perfect,  that  when  he  was  only  eight 
years  old  he  was  dubbed  "Doctor"  by  his  neighbors,  and  was  often  called 
on  to  decide  upon  the  properties  of  medicinal  plants. 

His  acquirements,  and  the  general  belief  in  his  great  medical  promise, 
finally  overcame  the  sternness  of  his  father,  and  he  tells  us,  that  provided 
his  services  could  have  been  spared  from  the  farm,  and  had  his  education, 
which,  as  yet,  consisted  of  only  one  month's  schooling,  been  sufficient,  he 
would,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  have  been  sent  to  learn  medicine  under  a  cer- 
tain root  doctor  of  "Westmoreland.  This  step,  had  it  been  carried  out,  might 
have  been  unfortunate  for  his  subsequent  celebrity  as  a  doctor;  and  if  so,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  fortunate  for  many  a  poor  victim  to  his  crude  and 
remorseless  system  of  practice.  We  have  no  idea  of  the  medical  knowledge 
of  the  root  doctor  in  question,  but  we  hold  that,  were  he  possessed  of  any 
experience  in  disease,  or  any  information  about  remedies,  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  enabled  him  speedily  to  instil  that  in  his  pupil's  mind,  which 
would  have  thoroughly  disgusted  him  with  the  career  he  was  about  entering 
upon.  Our  meaning  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  veritable  incident.  "We 
once  heard  of  a  groom  who  fancied  he  had  a  natural  turn  for  surgery.  Af- 
ter performing  with  the  rudest  implements  many  minor  operations,  a  woman 
was  finally  brought  him  with  a  cancerous  breast,  which  the  most  distinguished 
surgeons  had  declined  amputating,  because  the  disease  had  extended  itself  to 
the  glands  of  the  axilla  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  operation  not  only 
useless  but  immediately  dangerous.  It  was  a  mere  trifle  to  our  groom.  He 
removed  it  in  a  jiffy.  It  is  true,  the  axillary  artery  was  wounded  and  the 
haemorrhage  was  terrific ;  yet,  nothing  daunted,  he  coolly  seized  the  wound- 
ed vessels  with  a  pair  of  ordinary  pincers  well  heated,  and'  miraculously 
stopped  the  bleeding.  The  wound  healed  kindly,  and  the  woman  was  soon 
sent  home  as  well. 

The  result  of  this  feat  was  the  formation  of  a  purse,  by  some  benevolent 
persons,  who,  determining  that  such  natural  abilities  should  not  be  lost  to 
the  world,  had  resolved  to  afford  the  operator  a  regular  medical  education. 
Before  his  term  was  half  out  at  the  university,  however,  he  returned  home 
and  quietly  resumed  his  stable  duties.  When  asked  for  an  explanation  of 
this  conduct,  his  reply  was,  that  he  had  become  so  shocked  at  his  former 
foolhardiness  by  what  he  had  learned  of  medicine,  that  he  was  deterred  from 
its  farther  prosecution.  That  he  then  knew  the  danger  of  the  knife,  and 
henceforward  those  who  chose  it  might  become  surgeons  ;  but  as  for  himself, 
he  never  meant  again  to  remove  even  a  wart  from  the  human  body.  Denied 
even  the  small  chance  of  having  the  conceit  taken  out  of  him,  which  the 
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root  doctor  might  have  afforded,  our  hero,  we  find,  was  left  to  pursue  his 
labors  on  the  farm,  and  his  medical  studies  at  the  same  time.  Without 
learning,  without  books,  without  a  guide  or  example,  it  appears,  of  any  kind, 
this  rude  child  of  genius  boldly  knocked  at  the  door  of  nature's  great  store- 
house of  knowledge,  and  he  fancied  that  it  was  opened  unto  him.  His  his- 
tory is  a  curious  and  not  uninstructive  example  of  the  study  of  medicine  de 
novo,  without  reference  to  what  was  hitherto  known  respecting  it,  occurring 
in  our  own  times. 

A  contrast  of  his  method  with  that  of  the  most  primitive  medical  inquir- 
ers of  which  we  have  any  account,  certainly  proves  an  advance  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Instead  of  appealing  to  the 
gods  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  instead  of  selecting  remedies  as  was  done 
by  the  earliest  medical  inquirers,  according  to  a  fancy,  dictated  by  the  shape, 
color,  brilliancy  of  substances,  Thompson  very  philosophically,  certainly, 
appealed  directly  to  nature.  He  tasted  and  tried  for  himself ;  he  experi- 
mented on  his  playmates  and  fellow-laborers  with  any  thing  that  came  in  his 
way.  We  approve  of  this  method  of  inquiry,  and  when  we  have  said  that, 
we  have  said  all  we  can  say  in  the  praise  of  our  hero. 

The  great  store-house  of  nature  had  been  too  sedulously  and  thoroughly 
examined  by  men  qualified  for  the  work  by  the  learning  of  ages,  to  leave 
any  thing  to  be  culled  by  so  crude  and  ignorant  an  observer  as  Thompson. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  we  can  sympathize  with  his  belief  in  the  originality  of  many 
of  his  discoveries.  How  was  he,  for  instance,  to  know  that  the  lobelia  had 
been  long  known  and  used  by  physicians,  when  he  was  altogether  unlettered ; 
had  never  seen  a  medical  work,  and  had  no  acquaintance  with  any  man  hav- 
ing any  pretensions  to  medical  knowledge.  The  maintenance  of  this  belief, 
when  he  was  told  better,  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected  of  one 
so  ignorant  and  uncultivated  in  every  thing  necessary  to  an  enlightened  and 
civil  man.  Though  utterly  useless  to  science,  the  labors  of  Thompson 
brought  him  rich  results  in  the  way  of  conceit  and  self-sufficiency. 

He  soon  began  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  favored  emissary  of  heaven, 
sent  to  snatch  his  fellow-creatures  from  the  clutches  of  the  murderous  fac- 
ulty. Taking  his  own  statements  as  authority,  the  man  seems  to  have  had 
but  slight  grounds  for  such  a  belief.  The  views  which  he  took  of  disease 
would  disgrace  an  enlightened  New-Zealander.  We  marvel  how,  even,  he 
could  have  held  such  doctrines.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  very  powers  of 
thought  required  to  frame  a  theory  at  all  of  disease,  ought  to  have  ensured 
him  against  such  manifest  absurdities.  He  looked  upon  the  human  body  as 
a  great  pot,  to  be  boiled  or  refrigerated  at  pleasure.  Disease  he  held  to  be 
something,  endowed  with  a  sort  of  life,  which  could  only  be  killed  out  of 
the  body  by  his  "courses."  To  destroy  this  mischievous  stranger  was  the 
end  of  his  medication.  He  puked,  steamed  and  stimulated ;  that  not  an- 
swering, he  puked,  steamed  and  stimulated  again  and  again.  His  method  of 
practice  was  exceeding  simple ;  it  was  as  plain  as  the  building  up  and  the 
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putting  out  of  a  fire.  He  made  no  allowances  for  the  vital  properties  of  the 
body,  but  acted  on  it  as  though  it  were  but  inorganic  matter.  Heat,  every- 
one knows,  volatilizes  water ;  taking  the  hint,  Thompson  cured  dropsy  through 
an  evaporation  of  the  effusion,  by  raising  the  internal  and  external  heat  of 
the  body.  Such  crudities  fail  to  excite  even  our  derision,  and  we  turn  from 
the  further  consideration  of  his  mere  theories  with  feelings  of  pity,  blended 
with  amazement,  that  such  notions  could  have  ever  found  advocates  among 
a  civilized  people.  Having  fixed  upon  his  "  courses,"  to  be  employed  alike 
in  the  treatment  of  all  diseases,  he  set  out  on  his  great  mission.  It  is  due 
to  the  man  to  state  that  he  prosecuted  his  plans  with  admirable  energy. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  possession  of  so  much  perseverance 
associated  in  the  same  individual  with  so  little  intelligence.  One  would 
have  supposed,  at  least,  that  the  latter  would  gradually  have  been  supplied, 
to  some  extent,  by  the  exercise  of  the  former  quality.  Not  so  with  Dr. 
Thompson — he  was  too  wise  to  learn ;  and  he  gained  nothing  by  the  contact 
with  the  world.  His  ignorance  and  self-sufficiency  encrusted  him  too  se- 
curely to  admit  of  the  penetration  of  a  single  ray  of  knowledge.  He  rival- 
led Paracelsus  in  the  importance  in  which  he  held  himself;  the  professor 
of  the  much  longed  for  philosopher's  stone  could  not  have  been  more  arro- 
gant. The  brass  of  the  man  was  inconceivable.  Not  content  to  preach  his 
doctrines  into  the  ears  of  the  unenlightened  in  medicine,  he  bearded  the  lion 
in  his  very  den.  He  tells  us  that  he  called  to  have  a  conversation  on  med- 
icine, with  Dr.  Rush,  and  speaks  of  an  interview  with  the  elegant  and  ac- 
complished Prof.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  smiles  of  physicians  at  his  blunders  he  construed  into  envy  of  his 
success,  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  perpetual  trouble  lest  some  one  would  seize 
and  appropriate  his  discoveries.  He  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  probably  owed  much  of  his  popularity  among  the  unenlightened  to 
his  attacks  upon  the  faculty.  It  was  he  that  originated  the  prejudice  against 
mineral  medicines,  still  deeply  rooted  among  the  ignorant,  and  set  the  popu- 
lar current  in  favor  of  vegetable  or  botanic  remedies.  Such  was  the  char- 
acter of  Dr.  Thompson.  We  dismiss  its  consideration  with  the  assertion 
that  so  much  ignorance,  self-conceit  and  daring  energy,  were  probably  never 
before  associated  together  in  the  same  individual. 

After  many  years  spent  in  journeying  about  from  place  to  place,  healing 
the  sick,  the  results  of  his  medical  investigations  and  discoveries,  Dr. 
Thompson,  to  protect  himself,  as  he  says  in  his  narrative,  from  being  robbed 
of  all  merit  and  emolument,  ultimately  embodied  in  a  book,  which  he  sold 
under  the  protection  of  a  patent.  His  first  patent,  as  it  appears  from  his 
narrative,  was  obtained  in  1813.  The  early  introduction  of  the  system  was 
attended  with  many  annoyances.  Dr.  Thompson  fairly  suffered  martyrdom 
for  his  strong  faith  in  his  discoveries.  We  read  in  his  book  constantly  of 
severe  trials,  arising  chiefly  from  the  ingratitude  of  his  patients,  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  faculty,  the  faithlessness  of  his  agents,  and  the  general  wick- 
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edness  of  mankind,  from  the  judges  on  the  bench,  who  sat  on  his  causes, 
down  to  the  old  women  who  had  acted  as  nurses  to  his  patients.  His  whole 
life,  as  he  has  most  touchingly  given  it,  is  a  satire  on  humanity ;  an  instruc- 
tive commentary  on  the  injustice  of  the  world ;  marked,  however,  by  the 
pleasing  contrast  afforded  by  his  own  meek  endurance  of  evil,  and  steady 
adherence  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  The  Doctor  seems  to  have 
encountered  a  perfect  shoal  of  swindlers  ;  to  have  submitted  his  bantling  to 
the  world  in  most  evil  times ;  hence,  he  got  but  slight  gains  for  all  his  trou- 
bles— received  but  little  remuneration  for  his  benefits  to  mankind. 

His  agents  ran  off,  however,  with  immense  sums  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
rights,  which,  first  to  last,  must  have  yielded  a  vast  deal  of  money.  The 
new  doctrine  gradually  spread  from  New-Hampshire  into  other  States.  Next 
to  that  giving  it  birth,  Ohio,  from  the  first,  appears  to  have  afforded  it  the 
warmest  reception.  It  was  disseminated  with  the  greatest  zeal.  The  matter 
of  its  circulation  was  like  that  of  a  patented  machine.  Agents,  armed  with 
set  phrases  against  the  use  of  mineral  poisons,  and  in  favor  of  vegetable 
remedies,  peddled  the  books  through  the  country,  and  sold  the  right  to  their 
use,  in  practice,  at  twenty  dollars  per  right.  It  steadily  spread  on,  until  it 
pervaded  the  whole  country,  including  the  Canadas.  Every  neighborhood 
was  invaded,  and  in  every  neighborhood  one  or  more  individuals  were  to  be 
met  with,  possessed  of  the  requisite  turn  of  mind  necessary  to  constitute  a 
Thompsonian  doctor.  An  observer  might  soon  have  learnt  to  point  out  the 
individual,  in  any  given  place,  likely  to  adopt  the  new  calling.  The  varie- 
ties of  the  species  are  great,  yet  admitting  of  classification.  Your  embryo 
Thompsonian  doctor  is  considered,  in  his  neighborhood,  a  smart  man  for  his 
chance,  although  yet  he  has  never  been  good  for  much.  He  is  constantly 
astonishing  his  neighbors  by  his  versatile  mind.  He  is  much  wanting  in 
veneration  ;  hence,  old  and  established  usages  of  every  sort  are  frowned  at 
by  him.  There  is  nothing  which  he  believes  he  cannot  do ;  hence  he  is 
ever  ready  to  attempt  any  thing  that  comes  to  hand.  He  has  no  particular 
trade  or  business,  yet  he  follows  any  that  he  fancies.  Ten  to  one  if  he  is 
not  set  up  in  some  intricate  trade,  as  watch-making,  which  he  has  never 
learnt.  If  not  so,  he  aspires  higher.  He  may  deal  a  little  in  law — gene- 
rally he  is  only  a  preacher — in  every  thing  he  is  essentially  by  nature  a 
quack  and  pretender. 

These  are  the  men  who  readily  take  up  this  practice  of  medicine,  making 
their  neighborhoods  ring  awhile  with  their  exploits,  causing  the  old  women 
to  gape  and  wonder  at  the  canker  ejected,  by  the  emetic  weed,  from  stom- 
achs hitherto  held  innocent  of  such  abominations. 

These  are  the  men  who  decry  the  faculty,  who  shudder  at  mineral  reme- 
dies, and  who  see  health  alone  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  One  such  was 
asked  in  our  presence  of  what  was  calomel  made  ?  Of  copper  and  brass, 
was  his  confident  reply,  doubtlessly  deriving  the  opinion  from  a  fancied  anal- 
ogy between  that  "  awful "  poison  and  the  venomous  look  of  the  rust  of  these 
metals. 
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It  took  time — but,  as  we  have  said,  the  new  practice  has  pervaded  the 
whole  country.  We  suppose  fifty  years  must  have  elapsed  from  its  first 
promulgation  before  it  became  so  generally  diffused.  Not  only  in  its  results, 
but  in  the  manner  of  its  invasion,  does  its  progress  resemble  that  of  the 
cholera.  It  comes,  and  after  a  time  departs  ;  its  residence  in  all  places  is 
temporary,  and  its  return  only  at  long  intervals.  After  sweeping  through  a 
neighborhood,  it  will  depart ;  years  after,  when  the  memory  of  its  freaks 
has  become  dimmed  in  the  recollection  of  the  survivors,  it  will  suddenly  re- 
appear and  vehemently  assert  its  claims  to  popular  favor.  Although  partly, 
it  is  not  altogether  in  this  way  that  it  has  been  kept  alive.  Samuel  Thomp- 
son, it  seems  to  us,  was  honest  in  his  belief  about  this  practice.  This  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  artless  manner  in  which  he  unfolded  his  doctrines.  It  is 
evident  he  meant  them  to  rest  exclusively  on  their  own  merits.  He  believed 
them  himself,  and  he  expected  them  to  carry  conviction  to  others.  This  was 
a  frail  reliance  ;  the  creed  had  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  speedy 
destruction.  We  affirm  that,  had  its  original  spirit  been  maintained — had 
not  its  control  passed  in  a  measure  out  of  his  hands,  the  system  would  have 
died  with  its  founder.  Long  before  his  death,  Thompson  complained  bitterly 
of  the  innovations  of  his  disciples.  These,  more  artful  and  long-sighted  than 
himself,  watched  the  popular  mind.  Money-making  was  their  object ;  hence, 
to  keep  the  delusion  triumphant,  they  steadily  propped  it  wherever  it  ap- 
peared to  be  giving  way. 

In  this  way,  only,  has  it  been  kept  from  sinking.  In  late  years  but  few, 
if  any,  of  the  true  breed  are  to  be  met  with.  Thompsonianism,  as  Samuel 
Thompson  taught  it,  has  long  been  dead ;  but  out  of  its  ashes  there  has 
arisen  recently  a  more  dangerous,  because  more  imposing  and  disingenuous 
sect.  We  have  now  the  Eclectics.  These  pretend  to  combine  the  excellen- 
cies, without  the  obnoxious  parts  of  both  systems  of  medicines,  the  u  regu- 
lar" and  the  Thompsonian.  This  has  led  to  a  new  swarm  of  specious  quacks, 
which  overspread  the  land. 

Cincinnati  is  their  head-quarters ;  from  thence  they  emerge  like  locusts, 
to  desolate  the  country.  In  many  places  they  are  now  in  the  full  tide  of 
their  prosperity.  But  they  cannot  last  long ;  this  medical  monsoon  will 
soon  vanish  ;  then  Thompsonianism  will  be  forever  dead.  The  system  is 
completely  worn  out ;  there  is  not  enough  of  it  left  to  hitch  on  another  sav- 
ing appendage.  One  word  about  the  practical  operation  of  this  system  of 
medicine,  and  we  are  done  with  it.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  theories 
which  guided  Thompson  in  the  application  of  his  remedies.  They  are  too 
absurd  and  ridiculous  to  be  again  referred  to ;  yet  we  candidly  state  that 
there  was  more  in  his  procedures  than  he  had  the  mind  to  appreciate.  We 
mean  that  he  was  unable  to  perceive  wherein  his  remedies  were,  in  certain 
cases,  salutary ;  too  ignorant  to  tell  in  what  manner  they  might  sometimes 
cut  short  an  attack  of  disease.  Need  any  thing  more  be  said  to  prove  the 
utter  recklessness  and  danger  of  this  system  of  quackery  ?  His  remedies 
31 
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were  powerful ;  they  produced  the  most  violent  and  perturbating  effects.  In 
this  way,  in  cases  suitable,  but  limited  in  their  number,  their  revolutionary 
tendencies  might  induce,  although  in  a  bungling  and  exceedingly  uncertain 
manner,  salutary  changes.  Applied  without  discrimination,  as  it  was  in 
every  disease,  it  could  but  lead  constantly  to  the  most  criminal  consequences. 
TI13  people  are  slow  to  condemn  their  petted  systems ;  yet  Samuel  Thomp- 
son, for  all  that,  was  several  times  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  to  answer 
the  charge  of  murder,  too  palpably  committed  to  escape  the  observation  of 
the  bystanders.  Unlike  some  other  delusions,  all  his  blunders  and  crude 
experiments  upon  his  patients,  have  added  nothing  to  the  stock  of  medical 
knowledge.  He  had  but  glimpses  of  very  few  and  unimportant  therapeuti- 
cal truths,  such  as  the  influence  of  sweating  as  a  curative  means,  which 
truths  have  been  long  unfolded  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  are 
known  to  the  merest  tyro  in  medicine.  He  could  do  nothing,  with  all  his 
bungling  and  torturing  procedures,  which  medical  men  do  not  hourly  do  by 
safer,  simpler  and  less  disgusting  means.  He  developed  no  principle  in 
medical  practice  which  had  not  been  known  for  ages,  whilst  his  therapeuti- 
cal additions,  which  were  new,  were  utterly  valueless.  The  whole  delusion 
was  but  an  unmitigated  evil.  In  addition  to  its  direct  evil  tendencies,  it  has 
indirectly  been  the  cause  cf  much  mischief.  Its  spirit,  and  the  manner  of 
its  introduction,  tended  to  make  the  people  rebel  against  medical  authority. 
It  diffused  a  contempt  of  study  and  learning,  and  excited  a  prejudice  in  the 
popular  mind  against  physicians  as  a  privileged  class,  who  held  unjustly  a 
monopoly,  which  they  used  to  oppress  the  people.  The  vaunted  success  of 
its  heroes  favored  the  idea,  that  any  one  with  twenty  dollars  in  his  pocket 
could  be  a  better  doctor  than  the  most  scientific  and  learned  physician.  It 
fostered  and  maintained  all  the  existing  popular  errors  about  drugs,  and 
even  originated  many  that  were  new.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
delusion,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  has  been  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  one  not 
at  all  likely  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  intelligence  of  our  people. 

[Stethoscope,  and  Virginia  Medical  Gazette. 


GRANULATED  TIN  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  TAPE  WORM. 

BY  WM.  H.  MUSSEY,  M.  D.,  CINCINNATI. 

The  foreign  journals  attach  so  much  importance  to  kousso  as  a  cure  for 
tape  worm,  and  the  dealers  in  the  article  require  such  exorbitant  prices,  that 
I  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  an  agent,  mentioned  by 
6ome  writers,  but  evidently  with  no  conception  of  the  value,  which  the  cases, 
cited  below,  encourage  us  to  ascribe  to  it.  It  has  the  three-fold  merit  of 
being  efficacious,  cheap,  and  easy  of  exhibition. 
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Cases  number  one  and  two,  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Raymond,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Marietta  College,  while  a  resident  of 
Buffalo,  New-York,  who  permits  me  to  furnish  them  for  publication. 

Case  L  Dr.  ,  Dentist, — disease  of  many  years'  standing,  in  1840, 

in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Raymond,  experimented  with  the  various  articles 
recommended  by  the  authorities,  which  availed  but  little,  although  they  were 
submitted  to  extended  trial,  in  every  conceivable  quantity.  Spirits  of  tur- 
pentine was  perseveringly  used,  and  in  enormous  doses,  but  the  relief  was 
partial,  and  only  temporary. 

As  the  last  experiment,  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  granulated  tin,  was  di- 
vided into  three  portions,  one  to  be  taken  every  second  night.  On  the  sec- 
ond morning  after  the  exhibition  of  the  first  dose,  several  yards  of  tape 
worm  were  voided  ;  the  two  remaining  doses  were  taken  as  directed,  but  no 
trace  of  worm  was  afterwards  seen.  The  patient  has  had  no  recurrence  of 
the  disease. 

Case  II.  In  1843,  Mr.  ,  laborer,  afflicted  with  tape  worm,  applied  to 

Dr.  Raymond.  Granulated  tin  was  administered  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  with  the  same  results  as  in  case  first.  Three  months  after,  the  patient 
becoming  uneasy  by  fear  of  a  return  of  the  disease,  applied  and  received 
the  same  quantity  of  the  tin,  but  no  worm  followed  its  exhibition.  One 
year  subsequently  had  had  no  return,  and  was  then  lost  sight  of. 

Case  III.  Mr.  H.  ,  aged  thirty-five  years,  a  merchant,  native  of 

Ireland,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  discovered  that  he  had  tape  worm.  Has 
been  treated  in  Prussia,  England,  and  in  this  country,  with  occasional  relief, 
for  a  few  days  at  a  time.  Has  not  been  under  treatment  for  the  last  two 
years. 

In  January,  1850,  made  application  for  treatment.  I  resorted  to  Dr.  Ray- 
mond's method,  and  prepared  the  article  by  melting  the  common  metallic  tin, 
and  stirring  it  till  cold.  The  coarser  portions  were  rejected,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  the  residue  divided  into  three  portions. 

January  26th,  patient  took  one  portion  at  evening ;  the  following  morn- 
ing, about  a  foot  of  worm  was  discharged  ;  on  the  27th,  a  second ;  and  on 
the  28th,  a  third  dose  was  taken,  but  no  more  worms  were  voided. 

A  month  after,  the  patient  becoming  apprehensive  that  there  might  be  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease,  applied  for  and  took  the  same  quantity  as  before. 

There  has  been  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  tape  worm  in  this  case 
to  this  date. 

The  mode  of  administration,  in  these  cases,  was  by  taking  the  portion  on 
the  tongue,  and  washing  it  down  with  water. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  all  the  cases,  the  worm  was  voided  before  a 
second  dose  was  given,  warranting  the  inference  that  a  single  dose  would 
have  been  sufficient. 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  12,  1850. 

[  Western  Lancet  $  Hospital  Reporter. 
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THE  MANIA  FOR  OPERATION. 

When  anaesthesia  was  first  introduced  into  the  practice  of  surgery,  it  was 
justly  hailed  as  a  most  valuable  boon  to  suffering  humanity.  The  knife  of 
the  surgeon  lost,  as  it  were  by  magic,  all  its  terrors.  When  the  sufferer  for 
the  first  time  was  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  lying  passive  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  how  strongly  was  marked  out  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sensible  and  insensible  object  of  operative  procedure.  There  was 
no  longer  witnessed  the  cry  of  agony  issuing  from  the  frail  body  of  some 
poor,  nervous,  emaciated  woman,  whose  breast  was  about  to  be  submitted  to 
the  knife ;  nor  the  scarcely  less  painful  effect  of  subdued  emotion,  in  the 
strong  frame,  while  it  quivered  under  the  strokes  of  the  scalpel.  The  sur- 
geon now  has  not  to  contend  against  these  calls  upon  his  humanity,  and  his 
responsibility  is  not  increased,  by  knowing,  that  whilst  he  is  performing  a 
painful  duty,  he  is  inflicting  great,  though  necessary  pain.  There  lies  the 
patient,  under  the  influence  of  the  Lethean  vapor,  revelling  perhaps  in 
dreams  of  happiness,  whilst  the  operator  is  employed  in  removing  a  limb, 
or  dragging  away  some  portion  of  necrosed  bone, — the  patient  not  being  the 
least  sensible  of  either  the  pain  or  the  danger  of  the  operation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  benefits  which  chloroform  has  con- 
ferred upon  sufferers  from  disease.  Like  all  such  blessings,  however,  it  has 
its  drawbacks  and  evils,  amongst  the  more  conspicuous  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  facility  with  which  patients  are  now  persuaded  to  submit  to 
the  knife,  and  the  encouragement  which  it  holds  out  to  what  are  called 
"  promising  young  men"  "  to  carve  their  way  into  practice."  But  for  chlo- 
roform, it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed,  that  some  of  the  formidable  operations 
for  the  removal  of  ovarian  tumors  would  have  been  resorted  to,  when  other 
and  more  justifiable  means  have  been  devised  for  their  relief,  or  that  the 
head  of  the  thigh  would  have  been  submitted  to  the  knife  and  the  saw  with 
as  much  nonchalance  as  though  it  were  being  removed  from  the  dead  body 
in  the  dissecting-room.  The  reports  of  discussions  in  the  medical  societies 
during  the  past  session  are  frightfully  illustrative  of  this  operating  mania. 
The  "  exploration,"  as  it  is  called,  of  an  ovarian  tumor,  by  an  incision  through 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  is  regarded  in  no  more  formidable  light  than  the 
application  of  the  stethoscope ;  and  an  incision  from  the  ensiform  cartilage 
to  the  pubis  is  declared  to  be  an  innocent  proceeding.  How  are  we  to  show 
this  ?  Not  in  the  published  records  of  the  operations,  for  in  these  only  the 
successful  cases  are  brought  under  notice,  whilst  the  instances  in  which  the  pa- 
tient has  succumbed  are  buried  in  oblivion.  Can  it  be  true,  as  i3  currently  re- 
ported, that  the  statistics  of  what  is  called  ovariotomy  are  mere  attempts  to 
blink  the  question,  and  that  the  results  have  been  so  unfortunate  that  the 
practitioners  who  have  performed  the  operation  dare  not  tell  the  truth  on 
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the  subject?  However  this  may  be,  rumor  asserts  this  as  the  motive  which 
influences  certain  operators  in  withholding  from  their  professional  brethren 
the  results  of  their  experience.  With  this,  indeed,  they  have  been  openly 
charged  in  the  first  medical  society  of  the  kingdom.  Can  it  be  true  ?  The 
silence  that  has  followed  the  charge,  makes  it  evident  that  in  some  particular 
instances  there  must  be  strong  motives  for  concealment.  The  publisher  of 
unsuccessful  cases,  be  these  what  they  may,  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  lauded 
for  his  candor.  He  may  have  erred  in  judgment,  but  his  honesty  must  be 
held  to  be  unimpeachable. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  to  those  operators,  honest  as  they  may  be,  who 
have  performed  operations  for  which  there  is  no  justification,  and  which 
cannot  be  mentioned  without  exciting  our  strongest  feelings  of  reprobation  ? 
An  operation  which  has  been  denounced  by  Brodie,  Syme,  and  Coulson,  may 
justly  be  suspected ;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  such  an  operation  when  per- 
formed under  the  painful  and  pitiable  circumstances  as  are  alluded  to  in  the 
Report  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  last  week.  We  do  not  wish  to 
enlarge  upon  this  really  distressing  subject;  but  public  duty  demands  that 
such  operations  should  be  held  out  as  beacon-lights  to  the  young  surgeons  of 
this  empire,  to  warn  them  from  pursuing  a  course  which  must  eventually 
terminate  in  their  discomfiture.  With  the  grave  thinkers,  and  the  great  op- 
erators of  our  time,  the  resort  to  the  knife  has  been  always  regarded  as  an 
opprobrium  upon  the  skill  of  the  surgeon  ;  not  so  with  some  of  the  young 
gentlemen  who  would  vainly  aspire  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  a  Cooper  or 
a  Liston.  Let  them  remember,  however,  that  these  eminent  members  of 
our  profession  owed  less  of  their  just  fame  to  their  successful  use  of  the 
knife,  than  to  the  exercise  of  those  acquirements  and  that  sagacity  which 
enabled  them  to  select  the  proper  cases  for  operation.  Such  men  as  these 
did  not  operate  for  the  sake  of  cutting ;  they  resorted  to  the  knife  only  as  a 
substitute,  and  that,  to  them,  a  lamentable  one,  for  other  less  successful,  but 
always  employed  resources  of  surgery. 

[London  Lancet. 

[The  above,  though  calculated  for  another  meridian,  is  equally  applicable 
to  our  own ;  and  we  fear  may  be  extended  so  as  to  include  some  beside  the 
,( promising  young  men"  of  the  profession. — Md.~] 
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SPIRITUAL  KNOCKIJSTGS. 

For  some  time  past  the  beautiful  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  has  had  an 
unenviable  notoriety  as  being  the  place  from  which  emanated  the  doctrine 
that  communications  are  made  to  mortals  from  the  spirit  world  by  means  of 
inarticulate  sounds,  manifested  through  the  agency  or  in  the  presence  of 
certain  individuals.  Every  person  of  well  regulated  mind  must  have  been 
astonished  that  so  many  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  this  new  belief,  and 
mortified  at  this  new  evidence  of  the  superstitious  tendency  of  this  nine- 
teenth century.  Able  writers  have  lent  it  all  their  influence,  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  press  to  circulate  far  and  wide  their  defences  of  this  belief.  It 
has  not  been  our  lot  to  fall  in  with  any  of  these  agents  of  spirits,  but  we 
had  made  up  our  mind  to  investigate  them  should  opportunity  offer.  We 
are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  these  things  should  be  allowed  to  go  on 
without  opposition.  Undoubtedly  we  may  be  before  convinced  that  mesmer- 
ism, thusology,  electro-hiology,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  cognate  olo- 
gies  and  isms,  are  founded  in  and  consist  only  of  deceit.  But  if  we  keep 
silence,  that  silence  is  construed  to  signify  assent,  or  at  least  inability  to  an- 
swer, and  our  influence  as  a  physician  is  thus  thrown,  willing  or  not,  upon 
the  side  of  the  untrue,  and  all  these  wonderful  cures  receive  a  confirmation 
even  from  us,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  a  large  number.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  our  custom  to  attend  these  lectures  as  much  as  we  could  endure  to, 
that  we  might  not  judge  without  hearing,  and  we  believe  that  we  have  thus  * 
been  able  sometimes  to  strengthen  the  wavering,  and  to  change  the  faith  of 
the  believing.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  physicians  to  oppose  these 
absurdities,  not  merely  because  they  are  absurd,  but  because  they  do  in  some 
cases  exert  a  sad  influence  upon  the  mental  powers  of  individuals.  Almost 
all  our  insane  hospitals  have  more  or  less  of  the  cases  caused  by  mesmerism, 
as  it  is  usually  put  down,  and  others  are  exposed  to  the  same  calamity. 

But  as  to  these  new  developments,  the  Rochester  knockings.  The  case 
of  the  unfortunate  young  man  and  woman  who  recently  committed  suicide 
in  Massachusetts,  under  supposed  instructions  from  the  spirit  world,  is  too 
sad  and  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  to  call  for  more  than  a  simple  allusion. 
We  would  not  for  worlds  be  in  the  place  of  those  persons  who  thus  coun- 
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selled  them  for  a  meagre  pittance.  Dr.  Reese,  in  his  journal,  speaking  of 
these  matters,  says  that  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  on  board  the  steamer  At- 
lantic made  enquiries  of  a  professor  of  this  diabolical  art,  as  to  the  safety  of 
that  vessel.  She  was  made  to  believe  that  the  vessel  was  lost  with  all  on 
board,  and  that  by'the  raps  she  heard,  her  husband's  spirit  signified  it  to  her. 
In  due  time  the  husband  returned  safe  and  well,  to  find  his  wife  a  maniac. 
Dr.  Reese  farther  adds : 

"  We  have  cause  of  gratulation  that,  thus  far,  so  few  physicians  have  any 
where  participated  in  these  impostures,  or  become  their  victims.  Whether 
they  have  taken  an  active  part  in  protecting  the  public  from  the  delusion,  or 
done  what  they  could  in  the  exposure  of  such  enormities,  may  well  be 
doubted.  There  are  too  many  of  us,  we  fear,  who  shrink  from  the  thank- 
less task  of  4  throwing  ourselves  into  the  breach,'  and  sharing  the  odium  and 
unenviable  notoriety  which  the  interested  parties  and  their  hireling  presses 
heap  upon  those  who  brand  impostors  with  their  merited  infamy.  But  we 
should  never  forget  that  when  duty  and  interest  are  in  opposite  scales,  the 
former  should  ever  preponderate.  '  He  that  is  careful  of  himself,  was  not 
made  for  the  public'  " 

The  March  number  of  that  excellent  periodical,  the  Buffalo  Medical 
Journal,  contains  a  long  article  by  its  editor,  Prof.  Flint,  upon  these 
knockings,  in  which  a  full  statement  is  made  as  to  the  results  of  an  investi- 
gation made  by  himself,  in  connection  with  Professors  Lee  and  Coventry, 
upon  the  "  original  Rochester  knockers."  We  should  be  very  glad  to  give 
the  whole  article,  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  content  ourself  with  the  expla- 
nation of  the  way  in  which  these  persons  produce  the  mysterious  sounds, 
for  by  this  explanation  the  whole  affair  is  exploded.  Much  credit  is  due 
these  gentlemen  for  their  careful  examination  of  the  matter. 

"A  highly  respectable  lady  of  this  city  possesses  the  ability  to  develop 
sounds  similar  both  in  character  and  degree  to  those  professedly  elicited  by 
the  Rochester  impostors  from  the  spiritual  world.  We  have  witnessed  the 
production  of  the  sounds  by  the  lady  referred  to,  and  have  been  permitted 
to  examine  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are  produced.  Without  entering, 
at  this  time,  into  a  minute  anatomical  and  physiological  explanation,  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that,  owing  to  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee 
joint,  by  means  of  muscular  action,  and  pressure  of  the  lower  extremity 
against  a  point  of  resistance,  the  large  bone  of  the  leg  (the  tibia)  is  moved 
laterally  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  thigh  bone,  (the  femur,)  giving  rise, 
in  fact,  to  partial  lateral  dislocation.  This  is  effected  by  an  act  of  the  will, 
without  any  obvious  movement  of  the  limb,  occasioning  a  loud  noise,  and 
the  return  of  the  bone  to  its  place  is  attended  by  a  second  sound.  Most  of 
the  Rochester  rappings  are  also  double.  It  is  practicable,  however,  to  pro- 
duce a  single  sound,  by  moving  the  bone  out  of  place  with  the  requisite 
quickness  and  force,  and  allowing  it  to  slide  slowly  back,  in  which  case  it  is 
noiseless. 

"  The  visible  vibrations  of  articles  in  the  room  situated  near  the  operator, 
occur  if  the  limb,  or  any  portion  of  the  body,  is  in  contact  Avith  them  at 
the  time  the  sounds  are  produced.  The  force  of  the  semi-dislocation  of 
the  bone  is  sufficient  to  occasion  distinct  jarring  of  doors,  tables,  &c,  if  in 
contact.    The  intensity  of  the  sound  may  be  varied  in  proportion  to  the 
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force  of  the  muscular  contractions,  and  this  will  render  the  apparent  source 
of  the  rappings  more  or  less  distinct." 

"  We  have  also  heard  of  several  cases  in  which  movements  of  the  bones 
entering  into  other  articulations  are  produced  by  muscular  effort,  giving  rise 
to  sounds.  We  have  heard  of  a  person  who  can  develop  knockings  from 
the  ankle,  of  several  who  can  produce  noises  with  the  joints  of  the  toes 
and  fingers,  of  one  who  can  render  loudly  audible  the  shoulder,  and  another 
the  hip  joint.  We  have  also  heard  of  two  additional  cases  in  which  sounds 
are  produced  by  the  knee  joint.  We  have  not,  as  yet,  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  personal  examination  in  any  of  these  cases,  or  to  hear  the  sounds. 
The  exposure  of  the  imposition  opens  a  new  and  curious  field  of  physio- 
logical inquiry,  and  we  would  commend  the  subject  to  those  who  have  leis- 
ure and  facilities  for  prosecuting  it." 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Associ- 
ation invite  all  Societies  and  Institutions  throughout  the  United  States  to 
send  delegates,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  constitution,  viz : 

"  The  delegates  shall  receive  their  appointment  from  permanently  organ- 
ized Medical  Societies,  Medical  Colleges,  Hospitals  and  Lunatic  Asylums, 
and  other  permanently  organized  Medical  Institutions  of  good  standing  in 
the  United  States.  Each  delegate  shall  hold  his  appointment  for  one  year, 
or  until  another  is  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  shall  participate  in  all  the 
business  affairs  of  the  Association." 

"  Each  local  Society  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  Association 
one  delegate  for  every  ten  of  its  regular  resident  members,  and  one  for 
every  additional  fraction  of  more  than  half  of  this  number.  The  Faculty 
of  every  regularly  constituted  Medical  College  or  Chartered  School  of 
Medicine  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates.  The  profession- 
al staff  of  every  chartered  or  Municipal  Hospital,  containing  an  hundred  in- 
mates or  more,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates ;  and  every 
other  permanently  organized  medical  institution  of  good  standing  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  sending  one  delegate." 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May,  and  Societies  are  requested  to  send  lists  of  the  names  of  their  dele- 
gates to  the  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  W.  DeSaussure,  before  the  middle  of  April. 

According  to  the  vote  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  in 
Baltimore,  May,  1848,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  will  be  in  session 
on  the  day  previous  to  the  annual  meeting,  and  invite  all  delegates  and  per- 
manent members,  who  may  arrive  on  or  before  that  day,  to  enrol  their 
names  on  that  day,  in  order  that  as  little  time  as  possible  may  be  lost  to  the 
Association  on  the  first  day  of  its  meeting. 

[  Charleston  Medical  Journal. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  jirst 
instead  of  the  second  Tuesday  of  May  next.    This  mistake  crept  into  the 
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first  announcement  of  this  meeting  made  by  the  Charleston  Journal,  and 
was  inadvertently  copied  into  this  as  well  as  almost  all  other  journals.  Del- 
egates to  the  Association  will  please  govern  themselves  accordingly,  and  we 
trust  that  all  gentlemen  who  hold  this  appointment  will  exert  themselves  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting.  Below  we  give  the  list  of  delegates  appointed 
by  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society.  t 

James  Batcheller.  Marlborough ;  Wm.  H.  H.  Mason,  Moultonborough  ; 
Edward  H.  Parker,  Concord ;  C.  H.  Shackford,  Somersworth ;  Thomas 
H.  Marshall,  Mason  ;  Charles  P.  Gage,  Concord ;  Noah  Martin,  Dover ; 
Albert  Smith,  Peterborough;  P.  A.  Stackpole,  Dover;  J.  S.  Fernald, 
Barrington  ;  Adoniram  Smalley,  Lyme. 


The  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review,  a  very  handsome  bi- 
monthly of  152  pages,  has  come  to  hand,  acknowledging  its  remissness  in 
not  having  noticed  the  Register  and  the  N.  H.  Journal  before. 

The  Charleston  Journal  is  edited  by  D.  J.  Cain,  M.  D.,  and  F.  Peyre 
Porcher,  M.  D.  The  January  number,  1851,  is  the  commencement  of  the 
sixth  volume.  Subscription  price,  four  dollars  a  year,  in  advance.  In 
speaking  of  new  journals,  it  says :  "  We  cordially  welcome  Drs.  Parker 
and  Griswold  into  the  brotherhood,  and  wish  them  abundant  success  in  their 
novel  vocation,  being  of  the  opinion  of  Uncle  Toby,  that  the  world  is  big 
enough  for  us  all."  What  say  you  to  that,  Dr.  Parker  of  N.  H.  ?  Right 
fatherly,  isn't  it ?    [A7".  T.  Register  of  Med.  §  Pharm. 

We  must  express  our  thanks  to  the  editor  of  the  Register  for  alluding 
to  this  notice  of  the  Journal,  as  we  should  not  otherwise  have  known  it ; 
for  we  have  not  received  a  number  of  that  excellent  periodical,  the  Charles- 
ton Journal,  since  last  September  till  this  month.  Is  the  fault  in  the  post 
office  or  at  Charleston  ? 
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Quite  a  number  of  these  lectures  have  accumulated  upon  our  table,  and 
we  proceed  to  notice  some  of  them.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs's  introductory 
lecture  before  the  Jefferson  Medical  School  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  polite- 
ness of  a  member  of  the  class.  Its  subject  is,  "  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good" 
connected  with  the  medical  profession.  This  opens  a  large  field  for  remark, 
and  no  doubt  many  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  evils  are  by  far  the  most 
32 
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numerous.  We  do  not  see  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  Dr.  Meigs,  while  dis- 
cussing the  evils,  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  good.  Those  are  equally  un- 
wise who  see  in  anything  in  this  world  unmixed  good  or  unmixed  evil.  The 
glowing  colors  in  which  the  practice  of  medicine  is  sometimes  set  forth,  is 
equally  injurious  with  the  sad  aspect  which  others  give.  Dr.  M.  places  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  student  a  very  fair  statement  of  what  he  must  meet  in 
practice — neither  attempts  to  conceal  the  labor  and  trials  which  are  before 
him,  nor  the  pleasures  and  emoluments  which  he  may  expect.  He  avoids 
setting  forth  offensively  that  upon  which  medical  men  harp  too  much,  the 
charity  of  physicians.  But  few  we  apprehend  practice  medicine  in  a  truly 
apostolic  manner,  merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  good.  Our  families  are  to  be 
supported  and  provided  for,  and  the  acquisition  of  property  is  as  gratifying 
to  us  as  to  other  classes.  Let  us  not  talk  so  much  of  charity,  but  rather  re- 
member that  true  charity  never  sounds  a  trumpet  before  it.  In  accordance 
with  such  ideas,  Dr.  Meigs  sets  before  the  tyros  collected  about  him  the  facts 
that  to  be  eminent  in  the  profession,  not  notorious,  much  labor  is  necessary 
in  the  study ;  much  thought  is  necessary  by  the  bedside  as  well  as  else- 
where ;  and  continued  earnest  effort  is  required  to  obtain  that  complete 
and  perfect  self-government  and  control  which  alone  will  obtain  admis- 
sion into  that  u  great  scholar  class,  in  which  men,  no  longer  compelled 
by  instructors,  nor  advised  by  professors,  become  themselves  administra- 
tors and  executive  governors  for  all  minkind,  in  that  great  estate  that 
is  composed  of  the  treasures  of  wisdom,  of  learning,  of  art,  of  philoso- 
phy." While  labor  is  thus  necessary,  and  while  neglect,  forgetfulness,  ca- 
lumny and  reproach  must  be  expected  and  must  be  met,  the  prize  is  dili- 
gently presented.  "  If  you  act  well  your  part  here,  there  is  nothing  else 
(beside  the  loss  of  life  or  health)  can  let  or  hinder  you  as  you  go  forward  to 
the  possession  of  learning,  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  attainment  of  the  pub- 
lic esteem  and  confidence,  or  the  building  up  of  a  good  and  solid  worldly 
estate." 

We  are  reminded  by  this  lecture  of  one  of  the  faults,  perhaps  the  great 
fault,  in  all  that  Dr.  Meigs  writes.  We  refer  to  his  peculiarities  of  style. 
Any  one  who  knows  the  man  or  has  heard  him  lecture  will  believe  that  this 
is  a  part  of  a  peculiarity  of  manner  which  is  manifest  in  all  that  he  does. 
As  he  enters  the  lecture  room,  and  turns  to  address  those  on  his  left,  one  is 
prepared  to  expect  something  peculiar  ;  still,  we  regret  that  so  excellent  an 
author  should  so  grossly  violate  the  rules  of  his  language.  His  "  letters  to 
his  class"  are  sadly  marred  by  the  oddities  of  his  style  and  the  new  words 
which  he  introduces,  while  his  treatise  on  obstetrics,  though  written  in  a  less 
familiar  manner,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  We  are  proud  to  be  an 
admirer  of  our  glorious  English  language,  and  look  with  no  complacency 
upon  any  one  who  lends  his  influence  to  corrupt  it.  But  we  cannot  deny 
ourself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  following  advice,  which  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  some  who  are  more  advanced  than  Dr.  M.'s  audience. 
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"  Mr.  Locke  says,  a  man  who  will  not  take  care  of  his  estate  is  a  fool — and 
the  public  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Don't  let  the  public  think  you  a  fool. 
It  is  better  they  look  on  you  as  a  wise  and  prudent  man.  You  must  have 
earnings,  small  or  great — whether  small  or  great,  be  sure  to  invest  some 
excess — if  it  be  but  one  poor  dollar.  Invest  it,  and  it  becomes  at  once  by 
that  act  converted  into  what  is  called  an  almighty-dollar.  A  dollar  invested 
is  better  worth'  than  one  hundred  lying  in  the  purse  waiting  to  be  squan- 
dered. 

"  Receive  your  fees,  while  the  remembrance  of  your  ministry  is  warm, 
and  fervent,  and  just.  I  said  your  fees — not  your  price.  Never  confound 
the  ideas  of  price  and  fee.  The  latter  is  an  honorarium,  a  donation,  the 
expression  of  a  man's  gratitude,  and  the  measure  of  his  liberality — not  the 
value  received.  What  sum  shall  a  man  pay  for  the  eyes  you  saved  from 
blindness,  or  the  lungs  you  rescued  from  consumption  ?  Men  think  they 
pay  the  doctor !  God  wot !  How  cheap  they  are,  where  a  five  dollar  bill 
redeems  them  from  the  grave  and  its  dangers  I" 

From  the  New- York  Academy  of  Medicine  we  have  received  the  anni- 
versary discourse  delivered  before  that  body  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Smith.  Its  sub- 
ject is,  "  the  peculiar  mental  phenomena  of  the  soldier  employed  in  actual 
service  ;"  certainly  a  novel  one.  On  finishing  the  discourse,  however,  we 
confess  we  felt  very  much  as  if  we  had  been  reading  a  book  on  naval  bat- 
tles. As  to  the  topic  announced,  it  is  entirely  buried  under  the  mass  of  facts 
and  stories  told  of  different  military  men,  of  various  rank  and  under  chang- 
ing circumstances.  Perhaps  from  these  facts  the  peculiar  mental  phe- 
nomena of  the  soldier  might  be  illustrated,  but  we  apprehend  that  this  has  not 
been  done  by  Dr.  Smith.  We  are,  moreover,  far  from  willing  to  allow  that 
many  of  these  instances  of  courage  and  bravery  may  not  be  equalled,  not  to 
say  surpassed,  by  similar  occurrences  in  civil  life  ;  for  though  we  will  cheer- 
fully grant  these  noble  qualities  to  the  soldier,  we  deny  his  exclusive  claim  to 
them,  or  his  sole  title  to  their  honorable  distinction. 

Dr.  Horace  Green,  President  of  the  N.  Y.  Medical  College,  the  new  in- 
stitution in  that  city,  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  copy  of  his  in- 
troductory. Its  theme  is  the  consideration  of  "  some  of  the  prominent  ob- 
stacles of  the  present  day,  which  seem  to  oppose  the  progress  of  medical 
science,  and  to  confine  to  mediocrity  the  course  of  the  young  practitioner." 
Conspicuous  among  these  obstacles  are  the  want  of  estimation  in  which  the 
profession  is  held,  and  the  wonderful  encouragement  of  empiricism.  The 
blame  for  this  state  of  things  is  laid  where  it  rightfully  belongs,  at  our  own 
door.  The  faults  of  medical  men,  to  which  Dr.  G.  attributes  much  of  this 
state  of  things,  are  enumerated,  as  being  a  disposition  to  sit  idly  down  content 
with  mediocrity  ;  their  discords  and  disputes  ;  the  admission  of  indifferently 
educated  men  to  the  profession  ;  but  above  all,  a  deficiency  in  discrimination 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  disease.  This  last  arises  from  a  defect  in  the  gen- 
eral discipline  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  from  a  neglect  of  the  study  of  diagnosis. 
The  doctrine  of  the  lecture  is  excellent,  and  if  a  little  glorification  had  been 
omitted,  we  should  have  said  that  the  whole  was  commendable. 
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The  forty-third  Anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  American 
House,  in  Dover,  January  22,  1851.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

NATHANIEL  LOTT,  m.  d.,  President. 
J.  C.  HANSON,  m.  d.,  ) 
M.  R.  WARREN,  m.  d.,  >  Coiyicillors. 

J.  E.  TYLER,  k.  d.,  ) 

P.  A.  STACKPOLE,  m.  d.,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

J.  H.  SMITH,  M.  d.,  Treasurer. 
JEREMIAH  HORNE,  m.  d.,  Auditor. 
L.  G.  HILL,  m.  d.,  ) 
ABNER  HAM,  sc.  d.,  V  Orators. 

JAS.  FARRINGTON,  Jr.,  m.d.,  ) 

After  the  annual  address  by  the  President,  dissertations  were  read  by 
Dr.  Tyler,  of  Rollinsford,  upon  certain  chronic  diseases  of  females,  and 
their  resistance  to  remedies ;  by  Dr.  Folsom,  of  Dover,  upon  quackery  and 
its  abettors  ;  and  by  Dr.  Fernald,  of  Barrington,  upon  old  and  new  reme- 
dies. 

These  papers  contained  much  interesting  and  valuable  information,  for 
which  the  society  gave  the  following  expression  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  be  presented  to  the  dissertators 
for  the  learned,  instructive  and  eloquent  papers  just  read,  and  that  the  same 
be  requested  for  deposit  in  the  archives  of  the  society,  and  for  publication, 
if  the  society  so  direct. 

Dr.  Pike,  of  Rollinsford,  introduced  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  since  our  last  annual  meeting,  our  society  has  been  deprived  by 
death  of  one  of  its  youngest  members,  who  bid  fair  to  become  useful  in  the 
profession,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  widow  and  friends  of  the 
late  Dr.  George  W.  Woodhouse,  feeling  that  our  society  has  lost  a  virtuous 
and  useful  member ;  one  who  was  ambitious  to  excel  in  his  profession,  and, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  commanded  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  send  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution 
to  Mrs.  Woodhouse,  and  that  the  same  be  entered  on  the  records. 

The  meeting  was  fully  attended,  and  several  cases  of  a  very  interesting 
nature  were  reported  and  discussed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  at  its  next  meeting  in  Charleston : 

Drs.  J.  C.  Hanson,  J.  E.  Tyler,  T.  J.  W.  Pray,  and  J.  Home. 
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SOPHISTICATED  DRUGS. 

[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Mr.  Editor  : 

As  your  Journal  is  more  especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  members  of  the  profession,  I  wish  through  its  columns  to  inquire 
what  measures  ice  can  adopt,  to  secure  us  from  the  impositions  practiced  by 
the  dealers  in  drugs,  in  their  frequent  adulteration,  both  by  substituting  some 
foreign  article  in  place  of  the  one  ordered,  and  also  by  supplying  those  that 
are  impure,  or  damaged  by  keeping,  or  that  have  had  their  active  properties 
extracted.  This  sophistication  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  manufacturer, 
or  to  the  city  dealer ;  and  too  many  of  those  who  dabble  with  drugs  in  the 
country,  not  only  do  not  themselves  know  the  pure  from  the  worthless  arti- 
cle, but  some  of  them  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  important  changes  in 
the  power  and  action  of  drugs  are  often  the  result  of  chemical  changes  and 
combinations.  I  notice  that  in  the  cities  the  apothecaries  are  becoming 
aware  that  they  are  liable  for  the  injurious  results  of  their  want  of  knowl- 
edge or  want  of  honesty ;  and  perhaps  if  some  of  the  country  dealers  in 
drugs  could  have  the  advantage  of  a  few  months'  uninterrupted  reflection 
within  the  quiet  rooms  of  the  Penitentiary,  it  would  be  altogether  for  the 
improvement  of  their  morals,  and  the  interest  of  both  the  physicians  and 
their  patients. 

Some  time  since,  I  ordered  some  of  the  Biniodide  of  Mercury,  and,  to 
insure  a  pure  article,  I  referred  to  its  description  both  in  Pereira's  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  also  in  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  giv- 
ing the  page  in  each  on  which  it  is  mentioned.  I  received  in  return  some 
Red  Precipitate  !  Again  :  I  ordered  the  Ferro.-cyanate  of  Iron — (care- 
fully separating  the  first  part  of  the  name,  as  above,)  which  is  a  mild  medi- 
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cine,  comparatively,  and  the  dealer  gave  the  Cyanuret  of  Potassium,  a 
deadly  poison,  if  taken  in  doses  approaching  the  size  of  those  directed  for 
the  ferrocyanate  of  iron.  Luckily,  the  patient  knew  more  of  the  article 
than  the  enlightened  apothecary(F)  and  refused  to  make  use  of  the  salt 
until  she  had  first  submitted  it  to  me  for  approval.  At  another  time,  the 
Serpentaria  (Virginia  Snakeroot)  was  sold  in  place  of  the  Spigelia  Mari- 
landica,  doubtless  on  the  supposition  that  if  it  came  from  the  adjoining  State 
it  must  possess  similar  virtues.  But  a  few  days  since,  wishing  to  prepare 
some  Seidlitz  powders,  I  sent  to  the  same  shop  where  the  above  articles 
were  procured,  for  the  Rochelle  salt,  (Sodae  et  Potassre  Tartras,)  and  in  re- 
turn received  a  homogeneous  mass  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  apparently  a 
mixture  of  several  different  substances.  I  did  not  retain  it  long,  and  cannot 
tell  what  it  was,  but  it  was  not  what  I  wanted,  and  of  course  I  next  day 
procured  some  that  was  genuine.  Usually  I  choose  to  test  my  chemicals, 
but  it  is  oftentimes  quite  inconvenient  to  do  so,  and  it  is  not  every  physician 
who  practises  in  the  country,  who  possesses  the  necessary  apparatus.  Long 
since  I  lost  all  confidence  in  the  vegetable  extracts  of  the  shops,  however 
much  confidence  I  had  in  the  dealer,  and  acquired  the  habit  of  preparing 
for  myself  most  of  those  I  use.  By  obtaining  the  herb  or  the  root  in  the 
natural  state,  and  devoting  a  little  time,  I  have  a  syrup,  infusion,  or  extract 
that  does  not  disappoint  me ;  and,  by  a  little  observation  I  am  become  fully 
satisfied  that  we  possess  many  indigenous  plants  that  may  well  take  the 
place  of  those  obtained  from  abroad. 

The  above  is  but  a  faint  sketch  of  the  inconvenience  we  labor  under,  and 
if  it  but  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  subject,  and  the  adoption  of  reme- 
dial measures,  my  object  will  have  been  accomplished.    If  necessary,  many 
particulars  might  be  specified  which  I  prefer  to  let  slumber  in  oblivion. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  H.  CLEAVELAND,  m.  d. 

Waterhury,  March,  1851. 


LEMON  JUICE  IN  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Dear  Sir: —  .  • 

Your  letter  of  March  28th  found  me  in  an  agony  of  sufferingr 
from  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  which  made  its  aggression  two  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  your  letter,  upon  my  right  elbow  joint,  and  three  of  the 
lower  dorsal  vertebrae ;  this  being  the  third  attack  I  have  had  since  1842. 
I  formerly  took  the  usual  remedies ;  the  first  time  was  bled,  took  calomel 
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and  opium,  &c. ;  the  second  an  emetic,  then  colchicum,  and  was  confined 
from  four  to  six  weeks.  For  my  recent  attack  I  took,  in  the  evening  of 
March  27th,  10  grs.  of  calomel,  which  was  followed  in  the  morning  with  oil, 
by  which  I  got  several  highly  bilious  dejections,  without  improving  the  in- 
flammation of  the  joints  or  the  pain  in  the  least.  While  sipping  lemonade 
for  a  troublesome  nausea,  I  recollected  reading  the  remarks  of  Drs.  G.  O. 
Rees,  Babington,  and  others,  on  the  value  of  lemon  juice  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism,  by  whom  you  know  it  is  highly  extolled,  and  at  once  deter- 
mined to  give  it  a  trial.  Accordingly,  I  took  the  first  dose  in  the  morning 
of  the  29th,  under  the  following  circumstances:  White  coated  tongue, 
headache,  sickness,  pulse  not  remarkably  frequent,  but  had  that  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness almost  always  to  be  met  with  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  so 
much  so  as  to  be  felt  and  seen  in  many  of  the  arteries  of  the  fingers  ;  elbow 
a  little  less  painful,  but  the  right  wrist,  back,  and  the  second  joint  of  my 
right  great  toe  were  most  exquisitely  tender,  painful,  and  somewhat  swollen 
and  red.  A  fair  case,  you  see,  for  testing  the  value  of  any  treatment.  As 
I  have  said,  I  took  the  first  dose,  J  oz.,  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  after  an 
almost  sleepless  night,  and  it  relieved  the  nausea  and  headache.  In  six 
hours  I  took  one  ounce,  which  very  soon  changed  the  force  and  frequency 
of  my  pulse,  completely  removing  all  nausea  and  pain.  In  the  evening, 
through  mistake,  I  got  a  glass  of  lemonade  instead  of  the  proper  dose,  and 
in  an  hour  or  two  the  pain  began  to  return,  pulse  increased.  At  nine  in 
the  evening  the  mistake  was  discovered,  the  proper  dose  taken,  and  after 
passing  a  comfortable  night,  I  awoke  in  the  morning  in  a  perfect  Elysium  ; 
pain  all  gone  and  soreness  of  the  joints  much  improved.  I  continued  to 
take  one  ounce  of  the  lemon  juice  once  in  six  hours  three  days  only,  and 
no  other  medicine  except  one  dose  of  castor  oil,  April  2d,  and  am  now  able, 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  first  dose  of  lemon  juice,  to  go  out  to  my 
office,  and  could  ride,  if  it  were  necessary. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  fallacious  to  conclude  that  the  result  of  one  case 
can  safely  be  taken  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of,  or  treat  any  disease, 
especially  one  so  capricious  in  its  nature  as  rheumatism  ;  but  my  case  af- 
fords a  notable  example  of  cure  ;  an  unusual  rapidity  and  early  relief  from 
pain,  such  as  I  have  seldom  or  never  witnessed  in  any  case  of  this,  to  my 
mind,  worst  of  all  diseases.  I  confess  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  lemon  juice  on  the  human  system,  whether  or  not  it  acts  by 
eliminating  morbid  matter  by  the  kidneys,  as  Dr.  Rees  tells  us,  seconded 
by  Golding  Bird,  who  maintains  that  by  giving  citrate  of  potash,  lemon 
juice,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  we  remove  at  once  from  the  blood,  by  the  kid- 
neys, a  materies  morbi,  by  increasing  the  blood's  alkalinity,  I  cannot  tell. 
These  are  matters  too  philosophical  for  my  pen,  so  I  must  be  content  to 
give  the  medicine  a  fair  trial,  and  judge  from  the  results  of  observation. 
*********** 

Yours, 

Meredith  Bridge,  April  8,  1851.  GEO.  W.  GARLAND. 
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[During  the  last  two  months,  acute  rheumatism  has  been  somewhat  prev- 
alent in  our  vicinity,  but  we  have  not  resorted  to  the  use  of  lemon  juice, 
because,  where  exposure  has  been  properly  guarded  against,  we  have  had 
good  success  with  the  use  of  the  wine  of  colchicum  combined  with  morphia, 
the  bowels  being  at  first  properly  evacuated.  When  the  acute  pain  has 
disappeared  under  this  treatment,  and  it  has  usually  been  in  two  or  three 
days,  we  have  given  full  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  which  rapidly  removes  the  soreness  and  swelling  of  the  joints ;  and 
we  continue  its  use  in  diminished  quantities  for  two  or  three  days  after  these 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  one  case  we  met  with  a  curious  acci- 
dent. The  patient  had  so  much  improved  that  in  the  morning  we  ordered 
the  usual  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium.  In  the  evening  we  received  a  mes- 
sage to  visit  her  again,  for  she  was  suffering  intensely.  We  found  her  cov- 
ered from  head  to  foot  with  the  wheals  of  Urticaria.  Although  aware  that 
some  authors,  Wood  among  others,  consider  this  to  be  occasionally  one  of 
the  protean  forms  of  rheumatism,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  this  case 
it  was  owing  to  the  medicine.  After  a  mild  purgative  it  disappeared,  but 
on  giving  another  dose  of  the  iodide  two  days  afterward,  it  again  broke  out. 
We  could  not  persuade  the  patient  to  submit  to  another  trial.  We  should 
be  glad  to  learn  from"'  members  of  the  profession  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  what  is  their  usual  treatment  of  this  disease. — Ed.] 


"  MYSTERIOUS  KNOCKINGS." 

[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Mr.  Editor  : 

I  fully  coincide  with  the  remarks  and  the  quotations  in  the  last 
number  of  your  Journal  in  regard  to  the  so  called  "  Spiritual  Knockings," 
and  the  duty  of  physicians  respecting  such  impostures.  Medical  men,  cer- 
tainly, possess  qualifications  for  detecting  the  sources  of  such  phenomena 
which  no  other  class  of  men  do ;  and  in  view  of  the  sad  consequences  of  a 
belief  in  spiritual  communications  thus  made,  in  unhinging  the  mind,  even 
to  the  production  of  insanity,  and  begetting  a  disbelief  in  revelation,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  physician  to  let  his  influence  against  this  delusion  be  felt 
so  far  as  he  may. 

Drs.  Lee,  Flint  and  Coventry  have  done  the  community  great  service  in 
merely  establishing  the  fact  that  sounds  apparently  identical  with  those  at- 
tending the  presence  of  the  Rochester  ladies — Mrs.  Fish  and  Miss  Fox,  her 
sister — can  be  produced  by  certain  motions  of  the  knee  and  several  other 
joints,  by  different  persons.    And  it  would  seem  that  even  the  most  infatu- 
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ated  would  recognize  in  this  fact  the  extreme  probability,  at  least,  that  Miss 
Fox  produces  the  same  sound  in  a  similar  manner.  In  addition  to  this 
probability,  we  however  have  the  positive  assertion  of  Dr.  Lee  that  he  dis- 
tinctly felt  the  outward  motion  of  the  tibia  at  the  knee-joint,  at  the  moment 
the  sounds  were  heard  while  his  hand  was  placed  thereon.  Miss  Fox  de- 
nies there  was  any  motion  at  that  instant.  Of  course  she  would,  if  an  im- 
postor ;  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  is  a  probable  supposition.  If  she  is  not,  but 
is  merely  &  passive  medium,  through  which  the  spirits  reveal  themselves  to 
other  favored  mortals,  the  intense  excitement  manifested  by  her  on  Dr.  Lee's 
announcing  that  he  felt  the  motion  of  the  joint,  would  seem  to  have  been  al- 
together uncalled  for.  Of  course,  the  "faithful"  will  not  believe  Dr.  Lee's 
assertion  on  this  point.  But  those  who  know  him  will  think  his  testimony 
quite  as  reliable  as  that  of  the  two  females,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  But  his  medical  brethren,  to  none  of  whom  is  his  name  unfamiliar, 
will  entertain  no  doubts  of  his  veracity.  The  "  faithful"  will  doubtless  be- 
lieve Mrs.  Fish's  assertion  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  that  she  distinctly  heard 
ten  raps  while  Dr.  Lee  was  holding  her  sister's  knees ;  while  medical  men, 
not  thoroughly  tinctured  with  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  will  rather  credit 
Dr.  Lee's  statement  that  only  two  feeble  raps  were  heard,  and  those  while 
he  was  relaxing  his  grasp. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  ladies,  subsequently  to  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Lee  and  his  colleagues,  thought  it  fit  to  change  the  previous  character  of 
their  performances,  and  introduce  a  pretended  clairvoyant  to  see  the  spirits 
as  they  entered  the  room,  and  describe  them  for  the  edification  of  those 
present,  is  quite  consistent  with  a  consciousness  on  their  part  that,  without 
some  new  arrangements  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  deception, 

"  Othello's  occupation's  gone." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  believing"  would  only  see  in  this  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  previous  notions ;  one  humbug  being  called  in  to  the  support 
of  another.  We  wonder  not  that  those  who  believe  in  clairvoyance  also 
believe  in  the  spiritual  character  of  these  knockings.  They  are  indeed  cog- 
nate delusions,  and  never  appear  so  amiable  as  when  thus  sustaining  each 
other  in  their  infirmities.  It  is  not  a  recent  discovery  that  a  falsehood,  when 
questioned,  can  be  temporarily  sustained  only  by  another  falsehood  to  back 
it  up,  though  both  must  in  time  fall  to  the  ground.  "We  therefore  do  not 
marvel  that  Sunderland  and  other  mesmerizers  patronize  both  the  rappings 
and  clairvoyance  ;  whether  they  are  believers  in  either,  is  quite  another  thing. 
There  are  two  classes  of  people  concerned  in  these  matters — the  dupes  and 
the  deceivers. 

The  present  position  of  Miss  Fox  before  the  community,  is  one  which 
need  not  give  her  the  least  embarrassment,  if  she  is  not  the  producer  of 
the  rappings  herself.  It  is  merely  affirmed  that  they  are  produced  by  mo- 
tions of  her  own  knee  joints,  perceptible  to  the  touch ;  and  it  is  the  easiest 
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thing  in  the  world  for  her  to  demonstrate  the  entire  falsehood  of  this  assertion, 

if  it  be  false. 

We  therefore  call  upon  Miss  Fox,  as  a  lady  now  resting  under  false  im- 
putations, to  give  a  performance  with  the  knees  uncovered,  in  the  presence 
of  a  committee  of  intelligent  ladies,  not  all  selected  by  herself,  who  can  thus 
at  once  settle  the  question  whether  Miss  Fox  is  maligned  or  not ;  and  we 
would  respectfully  inquire  of  her  and  her  friends  if  she  can  reasonably  ob- 
ject to  such  a  proposal.  Dr.  Lee  also  has  a  right  to  demand  this  test  of  the 
truth  of  his  assertions.    We  wait  to  see  if  it  is  submitted  to. 

But  to  return  to  the  rappings  themselves.  A  difficulty  has  been  felt  in 
deciding  what  muscles  produced  the  outward  displacement  of  the  head  of 
the  tibia  in  Dr.  Lee's  case,  (Mrs.  P.,  of  Buffalo,)  and  Miss  Fox  also.  I 
am  myself  of  opinion  that  this  motion  is  produced  by  none  other  than  the 
adductors  of  the  thigh — they  suddenly  bringing  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh- 
bone inwards,  thus  causing  an  apparent  motion  of  the  head  of  the  tibia 
outwards.  Their  situation  and  great  power  would  doubtless  enable  them  to 
accomplish  this,  provided  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  be  sufficiently  relaxed. 
And  my  principal  object  in  this  communication  is  to  make  this  suggestion  to 
the  profession,  in  order  that,  if  any  new  cases  occur  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  action  of  this  set  of  muscles. 

I  would  add  that  I  have  just  seen  a  person  who  can  produce  sounds  at 
his  ankle  joint,  as  loud  as  the  Rochester  knockings  usually  are,  as  I  am  as- 
sured by  Dr.  Lee,  by  the  contraction  of  the  peroneus  brevis  muscle  of  the 
right  leg ;  the  sound  being  elicited  by  the  sudden  slipping  of  a  sesamoid 
bone  in  its  tendon,  upon  the  groove  in  the  os  calcis  in  which  it  glides.  It 
being  understood  that  Dr.  Lee  was  about  to  give  a  lecture  on  this  subject, 
this  man  came  in  from  a  neighboring  town,  and  volunteered  to  perform  on 
the  occasion.  I  doubt  not  many  similar  cases  will  be  met  with,  now  that 
attention  is  directed  to  this  subject,  and  hope  that  medical  men  will  give  to 
them  that  attention  which  the  stupendous  imposture  which  such  sounds  have 
been  the  means  of  sustaining,  at  present  seems  to  require  at  their  hands. 

Brunswick,  Me.,  April  8,  1851.  E.  R.  PEASLEE. 

[We  append  the  following  account  of  the  finale  of  the  Rochester  per- 
formers in  Buffalo,  as  we  find  it  in  the  April  number  of  the  Medical  Jour- 
nal, published  in  that  city. — Ed.] 

"  They  continued  to  hold  daily  and  nightly  soirees,  which  were  well  patron- 
ized, until  the  25th  ult.,  when  they  rather  suddenly  took  their  departure  for 
parts  unknown.  Shortly  after  the  secret  of  the  knockings  was  announced, 
there  was  a  change  in  the  performances.  The  knockings  now  became  a  sec- 
ondary matter,  and  the  "  spirits''  were  pleased  to  ring  bells,  gongs,  play  on 
the  banjo,  kick  tables,  chairs,  &c,  to  select  and  admiring  audiences. 

The  rappers  were,  of  course,  well  enough  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
exposition,  although  their  disciples  were  in  no  wise  convinced,  and,  hence, 
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the  addition  of  fresh  novelties  to  keep  up  the  attraction.  The  physical  man- 
ifestations, as  currently  related,  with  the  exaggerations  usual  in  such  casesr 
seemed  to  be  very  clever  juggleries  superadded  to  the  knockings.  But  their 
marvellous  character  is  lessened  in  no  small  measure  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  took  place.  The  bells,  gongs,  and  banjos,  were 
placed  under  a  table,  the  "  mediums"  and  the  company  around  the  table,  the 
arms  of  the  latter  resting  upon  the  table,  and  their  feet  beneath  the  chairs, 
on  which  they  were  seated.  Their  position  was  such  as  to  prevent  any  one 
from  looking  beneath  the  table,  or  making  explorations  with  the  feet.  A  vio- 
lation of  these  rules  led  to  expulsion  from  the  room,  as  was  the  case  with  a 
young  gentleman  who,  not  satisfied  that  by  carrying  his  feet  under  the  table 
he  should  come  in  contact  with  spirits  in  visible  shapes,  made  the  experi- 
ment, and  avows  that  he  caught  between  his  knees  the  feet  of  one  of  the 
rappers !  We  have  not  personally  witnessed  these  fooleries,  and  therefore 
we  will  not  assume  to  say  dogmatically  how  they  were  done.  But  we  fancy 
they  are  susceptible  of  as  simple  an  explanation  as  the  knockings.  With 
the  latter  it  is  evident  they  have  no  necessary  connection.  If  the  "  spirits" 
will  ring  bells,  &c,  provided  the  mediums  are  separated  from  the  space  be- 
neath the  table  where  the  bells,  &c.  are  placed,  by  a  wooden  partition  reach- 
ing from  the  floor  high  enough  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  nether  ex- 
tremities taking  any  inelegant  positions,  we  will  confess  that  we  have  guessed 
wrongly  respecting  the  instruments  displayed  in  these  feats  of  legerde-pieds." 


EMPYEMA, 

WITH  A  CASE  OF  PARACENTESIS  THORACIS. 
BY  EDWARD  H.  PARKER,  M.  D.,  CONCORD. 

The  pouring  out  of  fluids  into  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  chest  is  a  matter 
so  serious  in  its  nature  as  to  create  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  most  skilful 
physicians.  The  organs  contained  in  the  thorax,  vitally  important  as  they 
are,  bear  but  little  interference  with  their  functions  before  manifesting  it  by 
the  disturbance  of  the  whole  system.  I  propose  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
one  of  these  collections,  that  of  pus  within  the  pleural  cavity,  partly  be- 
cause certain  cases  have  recently  been  observed  by  me  in  my  own  practice 
as  well  as  that  of  others ;  and  partly  because  I  believe  that  in  some  points 
there  is  an  erroneousness  in  the  general  ideas  entertained  upon  the  subject, 
as  there  certainly  is  in  the  descriptions  given  by  some  authorities. 

Empyema  is  the  name  given  to  collections  of  pus  within  the  pleural  sac. 
Dr.  Townsend,  in  his  article  upon  this  disease  in  Tweedie's  Cyclopedia  of 
Practical  Medicine,  says  that  nosologists  use  the  term  to  designate  this 
pathological  state,  but  that  it  is  "  generally  used  without  any  reference  to 
the  puriform  character  of  the  effusion,"  and  continues  ;  "  when  effusion  into 
the  thorax  takes  place  in  an  individual  of  a  dropsical  diathesis,  and  seems 
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to  result  from  an  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  and  the  consequent  transu* 
dation  of  the  serous  part  of  the  blood,  rather  than  from  any  irritation  of  the 
secreting  surface,  the  disease  is  denominated  hydrothorax."  But  few  au- 
thors allow  this  general  use  of  the  word,  and  these  apparently  in  imitation 
of  the  example  of  Dr.  Townsend.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  of 
such  authority  should  have  aided  in  producing  confusion,  and  in  giving 
vagueness  to  any  medical  term.  Though  by  this  definition  the  term  hydro- 
thorax  is  made  more  specific,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  a  wrong  division  as  respects 
the  treatment,  at  least.  If  the  pleural  sac  contains  a  quantity  of  serous 
fluid,  the  means  used  for  its  removal  must  be,  in  general,  the  same,  whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  its  effusion.  This  is  true  if  the  fluid  is  a  simple  serum, 
or  if  it  contains  organizable  lymph,  even  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  it  to 
resemble  pus  in  its  color  and  consistence.  In  all  these  cases  the  lymph  may 
become  organized,  constituting  a  false  membrane,  and  the  serum  may  be 
absorbed.  But  the  moment  that  pus  is  effused  the  state  of  the  case  is  en- 
tirely changed.  With  due  deference  to  those  who  entertain  a  contrary  opin- 
ion, I  feel  very  confident  that  real  pus  is  not  absorbed  as  pus,  or  organized. 
The  question  becomes,  then,  at  once  entirely  different  in  its  nature,  looking 
forward  as  it  does  to  entirely  different  modes  of  evacuation  of  the  fluid. 

The  sources  from  which  pus  may  be  effused  into  the  pleural  sac  are  the 
surfaces  of  false  membrane  formed  by  the  exudation  of  lymph,  consequent 
on  pleuritis  ;  from  the  discharge  of  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  or  other  of  the 
viscera,  as  the  liver ;  or  from  abscesses  in  the  walls  of  the  chest,  when  they 
are  not  allowed  an  external  opening.  By  all  of  these  circumstances  the 
treatment,  especially  the  surgical  treatment,  is  modified. 

Again,  the  pus  may  be  poured  into  the  general  sac  of  the  pleura,  or  it 
may  be  limited  in  its  extent.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  importance,  and  still 
it  is  rarely  mentioned,  especially  in  elemental  works.  Certainly  it  is  not 
so  much  insisted  upon  as  I  believe  its  importance  demands.  How  it  is  that 
a  collection  of  pus  should  be  localized  instead  of  being  discharged  into  the 
general  pleural  sac,  is  not  easily  explained.  Adhesions  of  old  standing 
would  undoubtedly  accomplish  this,  if  they  chanced  to  form  a  complete  sep- 
tum. But  there  is  no  ground  to  believe  that  this  is  usually  the  case.  It 
may  be  that  while  the  pleural  surfaces  are  covered  with  lymph,  from  some 
accidental  circumstances  of  position,  certain  portions  would  adhere,  while 
from  the  greater  abundance  of  serum  bathing  other  portions,  adhesion  is 
prevented  ,till,  by  the  progress  of  the  disease,  pus  is  at  length  secreted.  Or 
it  may  be,  that,  after  complete  adhesion,  portions  may,  from  circumstances 
of  greater  inflammation,  again  separate,  the  feeble  vitality  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized membrane  being  destroyed.  Whatever  may  be  the  pathological 
explanation,  the  fact  is  indisputable. 

I  very  well  recollect  the  first  demonstration  with  which  I  ever  met  of 
this  peculiar  condition.  In  connection  with  the  other  assistants  of  the  hos- 
pital in  which  I  was  serving,  I  was  making  an  examination  of  the  body  of 
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a  woman  who  died  suddenly  while  suffering  from  acute  nephritis.  On  ex- 
amining the  thorax  we  found  upon  the  left  side  marks  of  severe  pleurisy, 
and  a  false  membrane  of  unusual  thickness  upon  the  thoracic  pleura.  "While 
attempting  to  dissect  off  this  adventitious  membrane,  the  scalpel  unexpect- 
edly cut  into  a  cavity  containing  healthy  pus.  On  careful  examination,  this 
was  found  to  be  enclosed  in  the  thickened  membrane,  the  cavity  being 
of  sufficient  size  to  contain  three  or  four  fluid  ounces,  and  having  no  com- 
munication with  the  lung.  How  long  this  state  of  things  had  continued 
could  not  be  told,  for  from  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  patient  the  ne- 
phritis had  attracted  all  our  attention. 

When  the  pus  is  contained  in  the  general  sac  of  the  pleura,  the  means  of 
detecting  it  are  the  same  as  when  any  other  fluid  is  thus  contained.  Per- 
cussion, with  the  variation  consequent  on  a  change  of  position,  the  impeded 
respiration,  sometimes  perceptible  fluctuation,  the  increase  of  the  affected 
side  shown  by  mensuration,  the  prominence  of  the  intercostal  spaces ;  all 
are  common  to  hydrothorax  and  empyema.  To  aid  the  differential  diagno- 
sis between  the  two,  we  have  the  history  of  the  case,  chills,  emaciation  when 
pus  has  been  discharged  for  a  long  time,  and  the  oedema  of  the  affected  side. 
But  none  of  these  are  positive  signs.  In  fact  there  is  only  the  proof  of  the 
grooved  needle ;  or,  better,  the  exploring  trocar  which  is  decisive  ;  and  this 
is  by  no  means  to  be  resorted  to  inconsiderately. 

But  there  are  some  particulars  with  regard  to  this  disease,  viewed  more 
especially  surgically,  which  I  can  most  easily  illustrate  by  reference  to  a 
case  which  has  recently  come  under  my  observation. 

April  16,  1850,  I  was  called  to  Warner  to  see  Mr.  Gilman  Sanborn,  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  Parsons  Whidden,  of  that  town.  The  following  is 
the  history  of  the  case  previous  to  the  time  at  which  I  saw  the  patient,  as  it 
is  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Dr.  Whidden,  in  accordance  with  my  request. 

"  In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  would  say  that  I  unfortunately  kept  no  min- 
utes of  Mr.  Gilman  Sanborn's  case,  consequently  can  give  you  only  some 
scanty  outlines  of  his  peculiar  sickness. 

Was  called  to  see  Mr.  Sanborn,  Feb.  6, 1850.  Found  his  pulse  over  100 
and  very  strong,  face  flushed,  tongue  furred,  very  severe  pain  in  left  side, 
which  was  violently  increased  upon  every  attempt  to  fill  the  lungs,  and  un- 
able to  lie  down.*  Took  away  about  twenty  ounces  of  blood  from  the  left 
arm,  when  he  was  able  to  make  a  common  inspiration  with  comparative 
ease.    Left  some  cathartic,  with  the  usual  febrifuge  medicine. 

Called  the  next  day,  Feb.  7.  Found  the  pulse  about  the  same  as  to  fre- 
quency, but  somewhat  less  bounding.  Pain  in  side  returned  to  nearly  the 
severity  of  the  day  previous.  Took  from  the  same  arm  again  about  twenty 
ounces  of  blood.    Pain  now  considerably  mitigated,  and  the  patient  could 

*From  my  own  note  book  I  learn  that  Mr.  S.  had  been  laboring  under  the  pleurisy  for 
four  days  before  Dr.  W.  saw  him,  having  endured  the  pain  for  fear  that  if  the  doctor  came 
lie  would  bleed  him. 
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lie,  with  considerable  ease,  in  a  horizontal  position.  From  this  time  until 
near  the  middle  of  March,  the  febrile  symptoms  remained  with  but  little  va- 
riation ;  the  pulse  ranging  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  ;  tongue  being  furred, 
with  prostration  of  strength  ;  and  a  harassing  cough,  with  but  little  expec- 
toration. The  treatment  during  this  time  consisted  in  keeping  the  bowels 
in  a  healthy  state,  together  with  those  remedies,  indicated  by  present  symp- 
toms. Cupping,  mustard  poultices,  aud  blisters  to  the  side,  composed  the 
local  treatment.  At  this  time,  the  pulse  fell  to  about  80,  with  corresponding 
diminution  of  fever ;  which  state  of  things,  however,  remained  only  about 
a  week  or  ten  days,  when  the  pulse  again  rose  to  about  100 ;  expectoration 
somewhat  increased,  great  prostration,  patient  could  not  be  raised  from  a 
horizontal  position.  Well  marked  symptoms  of  hectic  supervened,  while 
yet  a  full  inspiration  could  be  easily  effected,  and  no  particular  disease  of 
the  lungs  could  be  detected  by  percussion.  As  his  strength  seemed  rapidly 
failing,  he  was  now  put  upon  a  course  of  tonics,  bark  and  wine,  acidulated 
solution  of  quinine,  &c,  &c.  Notwithstanding  his  strength  was  somewhat 
sustained,  the  afternoon,  regular,  hectic  flush  became  more  and  more  appa- 
rent. 

The  last  of  March  and  first  of  April,  his  symptoms  authorized  the  opin- 
ion that  there  must  be  a  large  collection  of  pus  somewhere.  The  compar- 
ative healthy  condition  of  the  lungs  precluded  the  idea  of  its  being  located 
in  those  organs ;  while  the  previous  inflammation  of  the  left  side  suggested 
the  probability  that  a  large  collection  of  pus  was  situated  exterior  to  the 
lungs,  and  w  ould  admit  of  an  external  opening." 

I  continue  from  my  own  notes.  Found  Mr.  S.  much  emaciated  and  fee- 
ble, the  pulse  being  about  100.  His  courage  is  good,  and  he  says  he  shall 
yet  get  well.  Within  five  days  he  has  at  three  diiferent  times  spit  up  about 
half  a  pint  of  pus  in  a  little  while,  and  his  sputa  constantly  contain  more 
or  less  of  it.  Yesterday  Dr.  W.  thought  he  perceived  fluctuation  somewhat 
deep  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  of  the  left  side,  near  their  angle,  and 
for  this  reason  desired  council.  On  examination  I  found  the  ri*rht  kins: 
healthy.  Over  the  left  lung  there  was  marked  dulness  on  percussion,  still 
it  was  easy  to  hear  bronchial  respiration,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions of  it,  and  something  of  the  vesicular  murmur.  There  was  tenderness 
on  pressure  at  the  scrobiculis  cordis,  but  a  full  inspiration  gave  no  pain. 
Matter  seemed  to  be  pointing  at  the  place  above  spoken  of,  and  at  the  depth 
of  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch.  Dulness  on  percussion  was  most  marked 
about  the  middle  of  the  lung.  Upon  raising  the  patient,  it  did  not  subside 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  chest ;  in  fact,  there  were  none  of  the  signs  of  fluid 
changing  its  place  with  a  change  of  position. 

In  consultation  we  decided  to  operate.  The  danger  of  the  operation,  and 
the  danger  of  allowing  him  to  remain  as  he  was,  were  fully  stated  to  the 
patient,  and  he  submitted  to  the  operation,  in  accordance  with  our  advice. 
To  guard  against  the  serious  accidents  which  have  sometimes  arisen  in  per- 
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forming  paracentesis  thoracis,  when  the  diagnosis  was  incorrect,  I  preferred 
first  to  make  myself  sure  that  we  were  right,  by  using  the  exploring  trocar 
and  canula.  Upon  withdrawing  the  trocar,  drops  of  pus  appeared  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canula.  I  then  withdrew  the  canula,  and  with  a  bistoury 
made  a  tunnel  shaped  opening,  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  long  at  its  mouth. 
Pus  was  rapidly  discharged,  and  yet  more  freely  when  he  turned  upon  his 
back. 

9,  P.  M.  Three  hours  after  the  operation.  The  patient  was  much  ex- 
hausted and  depressed.  He  said  the  operation  would  kill  him.  He  was 
moved  on  a  sheet,  his  bed  cooled  and  made  up.  I  introduced  a  tent  into  the 
wound,  ordered  the  poultice  to  be  applied,  and  stimulants  to  be  given  freely 
during  the  night.    If  he  appeared  to  fail,  they  were  to  call  us. 

8,  A.  M.,  17th.  We  were  not  disturbed  last  night.  The  patient  was 
asleep  when  we  went  in,  but  as  I  was  obliged  to  return  home  in  the  next 
train,  we  woke  him.  He  said  he  rested  pretty  well.  His  pulse,  which  rose 
immediately  after  the  operation,  was  a  little  slower  than  before  it.  In  his 
movements  during  the  night,  the  tent  came  out,  but  the  pus  has  continued 
to  be  discharged,  the  attendants  thought  in  all  about  half  a  pint.  His  cour- 
age had  returned.  I  suggested  support  by  stimulants  and  good  diet,  but 
subsequently  advised  Dr.  W.  to  use  the  cod  liver  oil. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Whidden's  report  of  the  termination  of  the  case : 

"  The  discharge  was  abundant.  It  was  estimated  that  a  gallon  escaped 
the  first  twenty-four  hours.  His  strength  failed  rapidly  while  under  a  course 
of  the  usual  tonics,  but  you  suggested  the  cod  liver  oil,  which  proved  highly 
valuable,  and  without  which  I  doubt  if  his  life  could  have  been  saved. 

This  opening  continued  to  discharge  until  about  the  8th  of  May,  at  which 
time  he  could  sit  up  half  of  the  day,  when  it  altogether  ceased  discharging, 
and  on  the  10th  of  May  I  made  another  incision,  two  ribs  lower,  and  effect- 
ed another  copious  discharge.  About  a  week  later,  that  also  ceased  to  dis- 
charge, immediately  upon  which  he  commenced  expectorating  copiously, 
purulent  matter,  precisely  of  the  same  appearance  and  odor*  of  what  dis- 
charged from  the  wounds. 

This  gradually  became  less  and  less,  until  at  the  end  of  about  three  or 
four  weeks,  it  totally  disappeared.  And  for  the  last  two  weeks  his  strength 
had  so  far  returned  that  he  had  been  able  to  visit  his  store  and  give  more  or 
less  attention  to  his  pecuniary  affairs." 

I  confess  that  this  happy  termination  I  hardly  dared  hope  for  when  I  op- 
erated. As  to  the  amount  of  the  discharge,  I  apprehend  it  was  somewhat 
less  than  the  quantity  stated,  for  attendants  almost  invariably  over-estimate 
this,  as  they  do  blood.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  cod 
liver  oil  alone  enabled  him  to  endure  the  drain  upon  his  constitution  while 
so  much  reduced.    Nothing  that  I  have  ever  used  seems  to  answer  so  well 


*  The  odor  was  never  offensive. 
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in  all  cases  where  from  abscesses  or  suppurating  wounds  large  quantities  of 
pus  are  constantly  being  discharged — producing  their  usual  exhaustion. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  mode  of  its  action. 

I  have  above  said  that  this  case  was  introduced  to  illustrate  certain  points 
more  easily.  The  first  is  with  regard  to  the  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at 
when  patients,  laboring  under  empyema,  discharge  pus  by  the  mouth.  This 
has  usually  been  said  to  show  that  a  communication  is  established  by  perfo- 
ration between  the  cavity  containing  the  pus  and  the  bronchial  tubes.  In 
Mr.  Sanborn's  case  my  opinion  at  the  time  of  operation  was  that  this  was 
his  condition.  Upon  inquiry,  however,  Dr.  W.  said  that,  though  there  had 
been  a  large  discharge  of  pus  by  the  mouth  since  he  discovered  the  point- 
ing, he  could  not  perceive  that  the  pressure  upon  this  place  was  at  all  dimin- 
ished. This  I  apprehend  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  fluid  had  been 
drawn  from  the  same  sac.  I  then  supposed  there  might  be  two  sacs,  one 
discharging  by  the  mouth,  and  the  other  pointing  in  the  back.  This,  how- 
ever, was  merely  supposition,  for  no  other  sac  could  be  detected.  I  appre- 
hend that  this  opinion  was  erroneous. 

A  woman  about  thirty  years  of  age  died  at  the  hospital  of  the  Boston 
House  of  Industry  three  years  ago,  whose  case  interested  every  medical 
man  who  visited  her.  I  saw  her  at  intervals,  I  should  think,  for  six  months, 
and,  though  I  have  no  notes  of  the  case,  the  fact  at  present  of  importance, 
is  entirely  fresh  in  my  memory.  Some  time  before  her  admission  to  the 
hospital,  I  think  after  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  pus  formed  in  the  thorax,  and 
made  for  itself  a  place  of  discharge  in  the  axilla.  This  opening  remained 
till  the  time  of  her  death,  and  the  following  phenomenon  was  repeatedly 
observed.  If  at  any  time  the  discharge  from  the  opening  ceased, — and  it 
often  did — the  patient  at  once  began  to  spit  up  pus  of  the  same  consistence, 
and  of  the  same  offensive  odor.  It  was  very  generally  expressed  as  the 
opinion  of  those  who  saw  her,  that  there  was  a  communication  with  the  cav- 
ity of  the  pleura  by  perforation  of  the  lung  as  well  as  of  the  thoracic  pari- 
etes ;  and  that  when  from  any  cause  the  fluid  escaped  in  one  direction, 
there  was  no  discharge  in  the  other.  I  was  present  at  the  post  mortem  ex- 
amination, which  was  carefully  conducted,  and  was  not  a  little  astonished 
when  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  detect  any  perforation  of  the  lung. 
Upon  inflating  it,  it  filled  unusually  well,  considering  the  length  of  time  it 
had  been  compressed,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  escape  of  air.  A  gen- 
tleman who  was  present,  a  man  of  some  eminence  as  a  pathologist,  remark- 
ed that  from  his  observation  of  cases  somewhat  similar,  he  was  led  to  think 
that  the  explanation  in  this  case  was  that  there  was  a  degree  of  compensa- 
tion established  between  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sac,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchi ;  so  that  when  from  any  cause,  one  ceased  to  se- 
crete pus,  the  other  immediately  commenced.  In  this  way  all  the  phenom- 
ena could  be  accounted  for,  and  I  confess  I  know  of  no  other.  The  explan- 
ation was  new,  and  to  me  striking.    When,  however,  the  resemblances  in 
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the  characteristics  of  pyogenic  and  proper  mucous  membranes  are  taken 
into  consideration ;  when  the  facility  with  which  mucous  membranes  secrete 
pus,  and  the  compensation  which  we  often  find  between  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  fistulas  in  ano,  as  to  the  secretion,  are  re- 
membered ;  and  other  similar  instances  of  metastasis  are  borne  in  mind,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  at  least  a  plausibility  in  this  suggestion.  I  should 
then  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  S.  the  pus  discharged  by  the  mouth 
came  not  from  an  abscess,  but  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi. 

The  prognosis,  in  a  case  of  paracentesis  thoracis  for  empyema  must  plainly 
depend  very  much  upon  the  cause  which  gives  rise  to  the  secretion  of  pus. 
But  it  also  depends  very  much  upon  the  position  of  the  fluid  as  to  limita- 
tion by  false  membrane,  and  upon  the  fact  of  its  pointing  or  not.  In  such 
a  case  as  that  to  which  I  have  above  referred,  where  "  the  operation  of  ne- 
cessity" is  performed,  the  prognosis  is  far  more  favorable  than  where  it  is 
the  "  operation  of  election"  that  is  had  recourse  to.  In  fact,  in  the  former 
case,  we  are  but  following  out  the  indications  of  nature,  always  safe  and  al- 
ways desirable ;  in  the  other  we  attempt  to  direct  nature,  and  though  the  at- 
tempt is  often  justifiable,  it  is  much  less  likely  to  be  successful. 

I  have  spoken  of  using  the  exploring  trocar.  This  instrument  is  prefer- 
red by  me  to  the  grooved  needle,  because  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  trou- 
bled in  using  the  needle  by  the  surrounding  parts  crowding  into  the  groove, 
and  thus  preventing  a  full  and  fair  passage  for  any  fluid  which  I  might  wish 
to  examine.  On  the  other  hand,  on  withdrawing  the  trocar,  the  canula 
gives  passage  to  any  fluid  contained  in  the  tumor  which  is  explored,  and  you 
are  sure  that  it  comes  from  no  other  place.  The  instrument  which  I  use  is 
of  Charriere's  manufacture,  and  of  the  size  of  a  large  knitting  needle,  thus 
making  a  wound  but  little  larger  than  the  grooved  needle.  With  it,  it  is  so 
easy  to  make  a  valvular  opening  and  entirely  to  control  the  entrance  of  air, 
that  it  is  especially  useful  in  examining  fluids  in  the  pleura.  By  no  means 
however,  would  I  approve  of  thrusting  it  into  the  side  of  every  person  who 
is  suspected  to  be  laboring  under  empyema. 


A  CASE  OF  DOUBLE  OVARIAN  DROPSY ; 

BOTH  OVARIES  SUCCESSFULLY  REMOVED  BY  THE  LARGE  PERITONEAL  SECTION. 
BY  E.  R.  PEASLEE,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Miss  Sarah  N.  G  ,  of  West  Claremont,  N.  H.,  set.  25,  black  hair 

and  eyes,  delicate  development,  but  not  fragile — a  young  lady  of  intellect  and 
refinement — first  consulted  me  on  the  6th  Sept.,  1850.  She  had  first  dis- 
covered a  tumor  extending  half  way  from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  urn- 
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bilicus,  and  precisely  on  the  middle  line,  in  June,  1849,  or  about  fifteen 
months  ago.  It  was  then,  perhaps,  three  inches  in  diameter,  very  movable, 
and  apparently  of  a  spherical  figure.  Its  size  became  doubled,  she  thinks, 
within  six  months  afterwards,  and  has  been  still  more  rapidly  increasing  since. 
It  has  never  been  painful  at  all,  nor  tender  on  pressure,  up  to  the  present 
time.  A  disagreeable  sensation  of  tension  alone  has  been  felt,  and  this  only 
for  the  last  few  months.  She  has  never,  at  any  former  period,  had  any  pain 
in  either  iliac  or  inguinal  region  ;  nor  any  other  symptom  of  inflammation,  or 
even  irritation,  of  either  ovary.  Menstruation  has  been  regular  to  the  pre- 
sent time ;  and  there  has  never  been  any  leucorrhceal  discharged.  Nor  has 
there  been  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  till  since  she  com- 
menced the  use  of  drastic  cathartics  ;  and  her  present  emaciation,  weakness, 
pallor,  and  loss  of  appetite,  she  attributes  mainly  to  them.  During  the  last 
few  months,  she  has,  in  addition  to  hydragogue  carthartics,  made  trial  of  diu- 
retics, and  iodine  ointment,  but  with  no  perceptible  benefit.  Her  appetite 
is  still  poor,  though  all  medication  has  been  suspended  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
She  is  not  yet  troubled  with  either  dyspnoea  or  nausea  from  the  pressure  of 
the  tumor. 

As  several  distinguished  physicians  had  been  either  doubtful  or  incorrect 
in  their  diagnosis  of  Miss  G-.'s  case,  I  shall  be  the  more  explicit  in  regard 
to  the  examination  made  to  establish  it — the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
having  been  already  indicated. 

The  abdomen  is  very  prominent ;  its  circumference  being  thirty -nine  inches 
above  the  hips,  and  forty-one  inches  around  and  across  them.  The  enlarge- 
ment is  regular,  except  that  the  left  side,  from  the  spine  to  the  linea  alba, 
measures  three  quarters  of  an  inch  more  than  the  right.  It  rises  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  fluctuation  is  detectable  in  every 
part  of  it.  The  abdominal  walls  are  very  tense,  and  not  yet  at  all  pendulous. 
The  skin  even,  is  so  tense  as  not  to  allow  of  any  motion.  No  tympanitic 
sound  is  elicited  by  percussion,  except  over  the  epigastrium ;  and  whether 
the  patient  is  sitting,  standing,  or  lying  in  varied  positions,  no  apparent  effect 
is  produced  on  the  fluctuation,  the  sound  on  percussion,  nor  the  position  of 
the  enlargement  itself. 

A  tumor  is  felt,  per  vaginam,  in  the  region  of  the  left  ovary,  around 
which  (and  also  obscurely  within  it,)  fluctuation  is  apparent  on  percussing 
the  abdomen  externally ;  though,  as  a  whole,  it  appears  lobulated  and  quite 
resistant.  The  finger  can  reach  only  a  portion  of  it,  perhaps  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg. 

This  tumor  is  also  felt  per  rectum,  and  most  extensively  to  the  left  of  the 
uterus ;  the  latter  being  slightly  retroverted,  but  not  inclined  to  either  side. 
This  aspect  of  the  tumor  seemed  entirely  solid,  and  not  manifesting  the 
least  fluctuation.  It  can  be  slightly  elevated  on  the  tip  of  the  finger;  but 
whether  from  the  yielding  of  the  attachments,  or  of  its  walls,  I  cannot  de- 
termine. 

Diagnosis. — An  ovarian  tumor,  probably  originating  from  the  left  side  ; 
the  fluid  being  contained  in  a  large  sac  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the 
tumor ;  and  the  more  solid  portion,  felt  per  vaginam,  being  a  mass  of  smaller 
sacs  connected  with  the  latter  and  containing  each  so  small  a  quantity  o 
fluid  as  to  admit  of  only  an  obscure  fluctuation. 

Advised  that  the  patient  be  tapped  without  delay,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether  the  fluid  was  principally  contained  in  a  singe  large  sac,  as  appeareJ 
to  be  the  case — how  large  the  solid  part  of  the  tumor  might  be ;  whether 
the  diseased  mass  had  become  adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts  and  organs  • 
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and  all  other  facts  bearing  on  the  question  of  removal  of  the  mass  by  the 
large  peritoneal  section — this  operation  having  been  previously  suggested 
and  explained  to  the  patient  before  she  consulted  me. 

Sept.  11th,  (five  days  afterwards,)  Dr.  E.  E.  Phelps,  of  Windsor,  Vt, 
tapped  the  patient,  and  obtained  26  lbs.  of  a  thick  fluid  of  a  brown  color, 
(specific  gravity  1026,)  with  flakes  floating  in  it  so  large  as  to  obstruct  a 
canula  of  the  common  size.  An  apparently  solid  tumor  at  once  became 
prominent  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  its 
vertical  dimensions,  and  four  inches  in  its  transverse  at  its  upper  part  by  five 
inches  at  the  lowest.  It  seemed  perfectly  movable,  and  non-adherent  to  any 
contiguous  part. 

The  patient  was  at  once  relieved.  She  came  down  stairs  the  morning 
after.  Her  appetite  at  once  returned;  the  kidneys  began  immediately  to 
act  copiously,  and  so  continued  for  a  week.  Still,  Dr  Phelps  found  on  the 
loth,  that  the  sac  was  rapidly  filling  again. 

I  again  saw  the  patient  on  the  17th,  (six  days  after  the  tapping,)  with  Dr. 
S.  G.  Jarvis,  her  attending  physician,  and  Dr.  Phelps.  She  had  sat  up  all 
day  as  well  as  yesterday,  and  appeared  much  better  in  countenance  than 
when  I  saw  her  on  the  6th ;  but  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  had  accumulated 
since  the  11th. 

Examination. — Abdomen  quite  lax,  and  fluctuation  everywhere  apparent, 
except  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  and  thence  toward  to  a  line  from  the  sev- 
enth left  costal  cartilage  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 
No  tympanitic  sound  on  percussion,  except  over  the  upper  part  of  the  as- 
cending and  right  half  of  the  transverse  colon ;  though,  while  the  patient 
sits  erect,  it  extends  across  the  epigastrium.  Circumference  to-day  above 
the  hips,  while  erect,  is  thirty-three  inches ;  around  the  hips,  thirty-five 
inches.  Distance  across  from  one  anterior  superior  spinous  process  to  the 
other,  thirteen  and  a  half  inches. 

The  solid  tumor,  so  prominent  immediately  after  the  tapping,  is  far  less 
so  now.  It  is  found  to  extend  from  the  level  of  the  left  crista  ilii  to  the 
cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib ;  is  not  movable  to  any  considerable  extent ;  is 
not  tender  nor  even  sensitive  to  pressure,  and  presents  a  distinct  elevation 
on  its  anterior  face  half  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  about  four  inches  from 
the  top ;  probably  a  distinct  sac  full  of  fluid.  Its  position  is  nearly  vertical, 
and  it  can  be  traced  downwards  about  seven  inches.  Its  other  dimensions 
appear  the  same  as  those  given  by  Dr.  Phelps  on  the  11th;  but  the  accu 
mulation  of  fluid  since  then  renders  it  more  difficult  to  determined  its  size 
with  accuracy. 

The  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  now  movable  in  every  part,  and  there  is  no 
tenderness  on  pressure  anywhere,  except  at  two  points,  each  about  one  and 
a  half  inches  square,  viz.,  just  below  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  on  the 
right  side,  and  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  tenth  rib  on  the  left  side. 
This  did  not  appear  to  be  peritoneal  tenderness.  She  has  had  no  pain  since 
the  tapping ;  no  unpleasant  sensation  indeed,  except  a  tired  feeling  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  which,  during  the  past  year,  she  has  oftentimes  experi- 
enced. I.  therefore,  discovered  no  proofs  of  adhesion  of  either  the  solid 
portion  of  the  sac,  now  perhaps  half  filled  with  fluid  again.  It  was,  however, 
possible  that  the  latter  may  be  extensively  adherent,  either  to  the  omentum 
majus,  or  the  peritoneum  of  the  abdominal  walls,  or  both.  The  mobility  of  the 
solid  portion,  after  tapping,  satisfied  Dr.  Phelps,  at  the  time,  that  this  part 
of  the  diseased  mass  could  not  be  adherent.  And  no  sign  of  peritoneal  in- 
flammation has  hitherto  existed  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  adhesion  from  that 
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cause,  either  prior,  or  subsequent,  to  the  tapping.  And  previous  examina- 
tions, even  whether  external  or  internal,  have  never  produced  pain  at  the 
time  or  afterwards. 

Per  vaginam,  the  finger  feels  to-day  merely  a  tenseness  in  the  region  of 
the  left  ovary,  but  nothing  of  the  solid  tumor  detected  on  the  first  exami- 
nation, eleven  days  ago.  Nor  can  any  fluctuation  be  detected  in  this  direc- 
tion from  the  vagina  to-day. 

Per  rectum,  also,  I  can  detect  only  the  unyielding  band  in  the  position  of 
the  left  ovary  ;  no  fluctuation  or  tumor.  The  uterus  is  a  little  retroverted, 
but  lies  on  the  middle  line.  It  is  not  at  all  tender.  It  can  be  displaced  a 
little  to  the  left,  but  not  towards  the  right  side. 

The  uterine  sound  entered  the  uterus  two  and  a  quarter  inches,  following 
the  middle  line  also  ;  but  the  uterus  could  not  be  moved  perceptibly  upon  it. 
It  produced  no  pain. 

On  passing  a  sound  into  the  bladder,  it  also  followed  the  normal  direction, 
and  could  be  passed  freely  in  all  directions  within  that  organ. 

All  the  changes  which  could  be  made  in  the  position  of  the  enlargement, 
produced  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  position  either  of  the  uterus  or  the 
bladder,  while  they  were  respectively  sounded. 

All  the  preceeding  facts  were  thought  to  be  consistent  with  the  diagnosis 
given  on  the  6th ;  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  by  paracentesis  having  allowed 
the  solid  portion  to  rise  higher  in  and  above  the  pelvis,  into  the  lower  part 
of  which  it  had  before  been  pressed,  by  the  greater  weight  in  the  large  sac 
attached  to  it — this  elevation  of  the  tumor  also  producing  the  tense  state 
of  the  left  broad  ligament  just  alluded  to. 

I  therefore  told  Miss  G.  that,  so  far  as  positive  signs  were  concerned,  her 
case  appeared  at  least  as  favorable  for  the  operation  of  extirpation  by  the 
large  section,  as  several  of  the  cases  reported  in  which  it  had  been  performed ; 
that  I  did  not  assume  that  it  was  ever  justifiable,  but,  if  so,  it  would  be  so 
in  the  present  case,  so  far  as  I  could  discover  any  indications  to  the  contrary; 
that  I  did  not,  however,  advise  the  operation,  since  it  might  prove  fatal,  even 
though  the  disease  was  successfully  removed ;  and  on  the  other  hand  this 
might,  on  opening  the  abdomen,  be  found  impossible,  in  which  case  she  could, 
of  course,  derive  no  advantage  from  the  operation,  and  might  even  lose  her 
life  in  consequence  of  it. 

She  replied  she  had  resolved  to  have  the  operation  performed,  if  there 
was  any  possibility  of  its  succeeding ;  certainly,  if  there  was  one  chance  in 
eight  for  her  to  live  through  and  recover  from  it,  independently  of  the 
chance  of  removing  the  disease  ;  that  she  well  knew  all  the  risk,  and  wished 
to  incur  it.  She  had  before  said  she  had  no  desire  to  live  as  at  present,  and 
had  calmly  contemplated  all  the  consequences  of  her  decision. 

At  her  solicitation,  with  the  request  of  Drs.  Phelps  and  Jarvis,  I  there- 
fore engaged  to  perform  the  operation  on  the  Saturday  following.  She 
seemed  much  relieved  by  my  decision,  and  replied,  "  I  shall  long  to  have  the 
day  arrive." 

Thursday  evening,  Sept.  \  — To  take  a  free  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  only 
fluid  food  afterwards.  To  keep  quiet  also,  especially  on  Saturday — the  op- 
eration to  be  performed  at       P.  M.,  of  that  day. 

Saturday,  2\st. — The  fluid  lias  so  far  accumulated,  during  the  past  four 
days,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  find  the  solid  part  of  the  diseased  mass  at 
all.  The  tenderness  at  the  two  points  specified  on  the  17th  is  now  some- 
what increased,  and  I  discover  a  distinct  "  friction  feeling"  not  before  exist- 
ing over  them — mentioned  at  the  time  as  a  proof  that  adhesions  of  the  mass 
had  formed  since  my  last  examination. 
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Operation,  P.  M. — The  patient  was  placed  upon  a  table,  with  the  feet 
towards  a  window,  and  resting  on  a  chair,  the  head  and  shoulders  being  ele- 
vated upon  pillows  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane,  and  supported  by  an  assist- 
ant. She  had  previously  evacuated  the  bladder ;  the  pubes  had  been  shaven 
so  far  as  would  be  implicated  by  the  incision ;  a  sheet  applied  around  the 
pelvis,  and  a  line  drawn  with  a  lead  pencil,  to  indicate  the  precise  position 
of  the  incision,  from  a  point  two  inches  above  the  umbilicus,  and  one-half 
inch  to  the  left  of  the  linea  alba,  down  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  room  had  been  raised  to  80°  (Fahr.,)  and  was  to  be  kept  at 
this  point  for  the  first  few  days — the  air  being  also  kept  damp  during  the 
operation  by  the  constant  evaporation  of  water. 

Drs.  Jarvis  and  Tolles,  of  Claremont ;  Drs.  Phelps  and  Clark,  of  Windsor ; 
Dr.  Comings,  of  Plainfield,  and  Messrs.  D.  S.  Conant  and  A.  T.  Fitch,  (two 
of  my  medical  pupils,)  assisted  me. 

Anaesthesia  was  induced,  in  about  six  minutes,  by  a  mixture  of  pure 
sulph.  ether  (twelve  parts*)  and  chloroform  (one  part,)  and  the  operation  was 
commenced  at  ten  minutes  before  four  o'clock. 

On  dividing  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  upon  the  line  marked  as  above 
— it  being  nine  inches  in  length — I  found,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  that 
the  latter,  together  with  the  adipose  deposit  in  it,  was  at  least  one  and  a 
quarter  inch  thick,  for  an  extent  of  four  inches  below  the  umbilicus ;  which 
caused  no  little  subsequent  difficulty  in  closing  the  wound.  Kext,  the  ab- 
dominal aponeurosis  was  cautiously  divided  for  half  an  inch,  at  a  point  three 
inches  below  the  umbilicus,  with  the  intention  of  falling  directly  upon  the 
linea  alba,  and  between  the  recti  muscles.  But  the  deviation  of  the  linea 
alba  to  the  left  side  being  still  greater  than  I  had  calculated,  my  incision  was 
found  to  have  penetrated  the  sheath  of  one  of  the  recti.  By  the  introduction 
of  a  probe,  it  was  at  once  ascertained  to  be  the  right  rectus  which  I  had 
reached,  and  just  at  its  inner  edge;  and  thus  the  precise  position  of  the  linea 
alba  was  indicated. 

After  all  the  external  hemorrhage  had  ceased  (not  over  §j.)  I  carefully 
divided  the  linea  alba  for  about  six  inches.  In  doing  this,  a  small  artery  in 
the  edge  of  the  left  rectus  was  severed ;  but  the  contact  of  the  air  at  once 
stopped  the  bleeding.  I  now  expected  to  see  the  fascia  transversalis  and 
peritoneum ;  since,  in  this  operation,  they  are  generally  found  very  much 
thickened.  But  in  this  I  was  disappointed.  On  dividing,  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  very  thin  aponeurosis,  I  brought  into  view  a  dense  white  membrane, 
and  of  too  smooth  an  aspect  to  be  the  external  surface  either  of  the  fascia 
transversalis  or  the  peritoneum ;  and  which  I  concluded,  after  a  brief  ex- 
amination, must  be  the  sac  itself.  But,  as  some  doubt  was  expressed  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  I  endeavored  by  careful  dissection  to  detach 
from  it  either  the  fascia  or  the  peritoneum,  until  it  became  certain  that  the 
membrane  in  sight  was  the  sac  itself.  In  settling  this  question,  however,  at 
least  ten  minutes  were  lost.  Moreover,  a  vein  in  the  wall  of  the  sac  was 
divided,  which  afforded  almost  all  the  blood  lost  during  the  operation,  and 
which  amounted  in  all  to  not  more  than  §x.  The  hemorrhage  was  arrested 
by  applying  a  ligature  to  the  vein,  till  the  sac  should  be  removed.  In  de- 
taching the  vein  for  this  purpose,  the  sac  was  divided  completely  through, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  the  characteristic  contents  escaped. 

And  at  this  conjuncture,  still  another  cause  of  delay  occured.  The  patient, 
hitherto  perfectly  quiescent,  now  began  to  make  violent  efforts  to  vomit ; 
and  supposing  the  anaesthetic  might  possibly  produce  this  effect,  it  was  at 
once  withdrawn,  and  not  afterwards  administered  during  the  operation, 
35 
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Still  the  retching  continued ;  and  during  this  time  I  could  only  sustain  the 
abdomen  with  both  hands,  and  keep  the  internal  organs  from  protruding  as 
effectually  as  I  might.  About  fifteen  minutes  were  lost  in  this  way.  During 
these  violent  efforts,  the  incision  gaped  so  as  to  assume  an  elliptical  form  ; 
the  sac  filling  up  the  ellipse,  except  when  a  loop  of  intestine  or  a  portion 
of  omentum  made  its  appearance.  These  were,  however,  always  replaced 
with  ease,  during  all  stages  of  the  operation. 

When  the  retching  had  ceased,  I  introduced  the  hand  to  ascertain  if  the 
sac  was  anywhere  adherent — intending,  if  it  were  so  extensively  attached 
as  to  render  it  improper  to  remove  it,  to  adopt  the  method  first  suggested,  I 
think,  by  Prof.  Recamier,  viz.,  to  evacuate  the  contents  through  a  small 
opening,  and  attempt  to  produce  adhesion  of  its  anterior  surface  to  the  ab- 
dominal walls.  But  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  found  the  mass  was  nowhere 
adherent  except  at  the  points  mentioned  before  I  commenced  the  operation, 
over  which  the  " friction  feeling'  was  so  distinct.  Here  the  adhesions  cov- 
ered, on  each  side,  a  surface  about  two  inches  square. 

The  contents  of  the  sac  were  next  evacuated,  through  a  large  incision, 
into  a  bucket,  and  amounted  to  twenty-two  pounds  of  fluid,  like  that  obtained 
by  Dr.  Phelps  ten  days  before.  The  incision  through  the  abdominal  apo- 
neurosis was  now  enlarged  to  correspond  with  that  in  the  skin ;  and  the  sac 
being  now  collapsed,  and  adhesions  were  easily  broken  up  by  the  fingers ; 
and  before  removing  the  hand,  I  left  every  part  free,  down  to  the  pedicle, 
which  was  very  broad  and  firm,  and  attached  to  the  left  side  of  the  uterus, 
as  was  expected. 

The  more  solid  part  of  the  mass  was  now  seen  to  be  an  aggregation  of 
smaller  sacs  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  upwards.  The  two  largest 
were  punctured  with  a  trocar,  and  at  least  a  pound  of  fluid  escaped.  The 
whole  mass  was  then  lifted  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  held  by  assist- 
ants, while  I  passed  a  double  ligature  of  six  threads  of  saddler's  silk,  "  not 
twisted,  but  well  waxed,"  as  Dr.  Atlee  advises ;  and  cutting  out  the  needle, 
tied  each  portion  around  one  half  of  the  pedicle.  The  latter  was  six  inches 
wide  and  half  an  inch  thick  ;  except  one  inch  in  the  middle,  where  the  two 
layers  of  peritoneum  in  the  broad  ligament  appeared  in  their  natural  relation. 
On  the  outer  side  of  this  thin  portion  were  an  artery  (nearly  as  large  as  the 
radial)  and  a  vein,  and  a  quantity  of  areolar  tissue ;  on  the  inside,  the 
Fallopian  tube,  and  a  still  larger  artery  and  vein,  with  a  quantity  of  areolar 
tissue  supporting  them.  The  pedicle  was  divided  obliquely  upwards,  and 
to  both  the  rigid  and  left,  from  a  point  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  where 
the  ligature  passed  through,  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  diseased 
mass. 

On  making  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  parts  and  organs  brought  into 
view,  preparatory  to  closing  the  incision,  I  discovered  that  a  sac  of  the  size 
of  a  pullet's  egg  was  developed  in  the  rigid  ovary  also ;  and  that  the  whole 
organ  was  otherwise  diseased.  Accordingly,  a  double  ligature  (of  two  threads 
only)  was  passed  through  the  broad  ligament,  and  the  remaining  ovary  was 
likewise  removed. 

The  bladder  was  completely  collapsed  j  the  uterus  perfectly  smooth  and 
healthy.  The  intestines  were  also  in  every  part  collapsed,  and,  therefore, 
now  gave  not  the  least  trouble  from  protrusion.  The  parts  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air  assumed  a  somewhat  dusky  hue;  especially  the  uterus  and 
bladder,  which  were  of  necessity  longest  exposed.  The  omentum  was  now 
carefully  replaced;  the  operation,  inclusive  of  the  delays  above  specified, 
having  ocupied  fifty-five  minutes. 
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Closing  the  Incision. — The  edge?  were  accurately  brought  together,  and 
retained  thus,  by  live  long  and  stout  needles,  equi-distant  from  each  other, 
and  consequently  one  inch  and  a  half  apart,  and  which  punctured  all  the 
layers  but  the  peritoneum.  The  insertion  of  the  needles  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter, for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  specified.  The  four  ligatures  were  brought 
out  through  the  incision  at  the  nearest  point,  this  being  between  the  lowest 
two  needles.  No  tent  of  any  kind  was  used.  The  skin  would  not  meet  for 
some  inches  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  incision,  on  account  of  the  press- 
ure of  the  parts  underneath  from  the  needles ;  and  was  drawn  together  by 
points  of  suture  an  inch  apart,  penetrating  it  alone.  Ligatures  were  applied 
around  the  needles  in  the  usual  way. 

The  incision,  being  thus  brought  together,  formed  a  prominent  ridge  of 
the  same  length,  and  four  inches  wide  ;  there  being  on  each  side  of  it  a  deep 
depression,  from  the  empty  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  collapsed 
state  of  the  hitherto  distended  abdominal  walls.  Strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
were  applied  across  this  between  the  needles ;  and  a  compress  dipped  in 
warm  water,  over  which  a  dry  one  and  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  were  placed, 
completed  the  dressing ;  and  the  patient  was  placed  in  bed  at  twenty-five 
minutes  before  six. 

She  is  now  (fifteen  minutes  before  six)  much  exhausted,  having  suffered 
much  from  the  introduction  of  the  needles,  as  well  as  from  the  operation. 
Is  deadly  pale,  and  still  very  sick  at  the  stomach.  Pulse  70,  very  weak ; 
respiration  18.  Warm  blankets  are  applied,  and  a  little  brandy  and  water 
are  given,  and  a  few  drops  of  aq.  ammonia?,  at  intervals.  On  inquiring 
whether  she  still  hoped  to  rally,  and  do  well,  she  replied,  M I  have  not  a 
doubt  of  it,  sir." 

She  was  now  attended  constantly,  for  the  following  nine  days,  by  three 
of  my  medical  pupils,  in  turn:  viz.,  Messrs.  Conant,  Fitch,  and  T.  W. 
Wadsworth,  who,  during  this  time  kept  an  hourly  record  of  her  condition. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  is  to  be  kept  at  78°  to  80° ;  she  is  to  take  the 
aqua  ammonia?,  &c,  till  reaction  is  established  ;  and  forty  drops  of  McAlunn's 
elixir  of  opium,  to  be  then  given.  Nothing  but  bread-water  for  diet ;  acid- 
ulated drinks  ;  not  to  speak  aloud,  nor  to  move  without  assistance ;  cathe- 
terism  every  six  hours  ;  and  the  wet  compress  to  be  renewed  every  three 
hours,  or  before  it  becomes  dry. 

8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  (two  hours  after  operation.)  Pulse  112,  soft.  (N.  B. 
Her  natural  pulse  is  about  90.)  Respiration  21  ;  countenance  pale  and  cold. 
A  little  chilly  at  intervals.  Is  very  faint,  a  common  thing  in  her  best  health, 
when  excited.    Nausea  still  continues  ;  has  not  vomited. 

10  o'clock.  Has  been  gradually  rallying  the  past  two  hours.  At  9,  took 
a  little  wine  whey.  Pulse  now  112,  fuller;  respiration  26.  Has  slept  a 
few  minutes. 

11  o'clock.  Reaction  is  now  complete.  Pulse  112,  and  full ;  respiration 
24.  Sickness  and  faintness  nearly  gone.  Brew  §iij  clear,  concentrated 
urine.  She  has  "not  the  least  doubt"  she  will  recover.  The  sickness  and 
faintness  recurred  to  some  extent  during  the  night ;  and  her  uneasy  sensa- 
tions were  relieved  by  changing  her  position  about  once  an  hour.  She 
slept  very  quietly  about  three  hours  in  all.  Vomited  once ;  four  ounces 
healthy  urine  drawn  at  5  A.  M. 

Sunday,  6,  A.  M.  Patient  wakes  up  refreshed,  saying  she  has  "  rested 
better  than  on  some  nights  before  the  operation."  Pulse  120,  full;  respira- 
tion 24.  (At  5  in  the  afternoon  of  to-day,  the  pulse  fell  to  105.)  Dr.  Jar- 
vis  took  charge  of  the  patient  at  10,  A.  M.,  and  I  did  not  again  see  her 
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until  Tuesday  P.  M.  She  has  no  marked  thirst  nor  heat  of  surface  to-day. 
Less  frequent  changes  of  position  are  necessary.  Occasional  faintness,  and 
slight  pain  in  the  course  of  the  incision.  Dr.  Jarvis  drew  off  §iv  urine  at 
noon,  and  §iv  more  at  7  in  the  evening. 

Monday,  6  A.  M.  Was  somewhat  cool  at  3  this  morning,  but  no  chill. 
Urine  giij,  at  2  A.  M.  Has  had  a  comfortable  night ;  but  has  slept  only  be- 
tween two  and  three  hours.  Pulse  now  112,  respiration  22.  During  the 
day,  the  former  ranged  between  109  and  114.  At  9  A.  M.,  §viii  of  urine ; 
§vi  more  at  5  P.  M. ;  and  gviii  also  at  midnight.  Tongue  is  moist,  with  a 
very  thin  white  coat.  Had  a  severe,  deep-seated  pain  in  right  iliac  region 
at  9  A.  M. ;  at  12,  a  similar  pain  near  the  umbilicus,  both  relieved  by  change 
of  position.  Has  a  slight  dull  headache  most  of  the  day ;  and  darting  ab- 
dominal pains  often  recur.  But  she  slept  an  hour  before  noon ;  has  no 
thirst ;  no  swelling  or  tenderness  of  abdomen ;  skin  is  moist  and  natural ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  has  had  not  an  uncomfortable  day. 

Tuesday,  6  A.  M.  -  Wakes  as  from  a  good  night's  rest,  having  slept  three 
and  a  half  hours  in  all.  The  pulse  fell  to  93,  at  a  this  morning.  Is  now 
]04,  rather  weak.  Urine  §viii  drawn  at  8  A.  M.  and  at  2  P.  M. ;  also  at 
10  P.  M.  Less  pain  in  the  bowels  than  yesterday.  Patient  slept  half  an 
hour  at  noon ;  feels  stronger ;  says  she  "  could  sit  up,  if  allowed  to  do  so." 
I  saw  her  this  afternoon — seventy  hours  after  the  operation.  Pulse  112, 
respiration  23.  It  is  a  very  warm  day,  and  patient  complains  of  the  heat. 
Dressed  the  wound  anew.  Skin  already  united  wherever  edges  are  in  per- 
fect contact.  Here  and  there  a  drop  of  pus  around  the  sutures.  No  ten- 
derness or  swelling  of  abdomen.  The  catamenia  returned  this  evening.* 
She  has  had  a  very  comfortable  day.  Tongue  slightly  coated,  and  breath 
acid.    To  take  an  enema  this  evening. 

Wednesday  morning.  Patient  slept  quietly  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
hours  last  night.  Pulse  fell  to  86,  at  4  A.  M. ;  is  now  (9  A.  M.)  96,  full. 
Urine  §vii  at  6  this  morning.  At  11 J  A.  M.  (eighty-five  hours  after  the 
operation,)  she  passed  gviii  of  urine  without  aid,  for  the  first  time ;  and 
needed  no  instrumental  assistance  afterwards — this  secretion  remaining  nor- 
mal during  her  recovery.  Patient  has  had  no  chill  yet ;  "  feels  better  than 
yesterday  ;"  countenance  cheerful  and  animated,  as  though  nothing  unusual 
had  happened.  No  effect  from  the  enema.  Castor  oil  3ij  to  be  given  at  2, 
A.  M. 

Thursday  morning.  Patient  thinks  she  slept  about  five  hours  last  night. 
"  Feels  stronger."  Pulse  86,  respiration  20.  Changed  clothing  and  bed- 
clothes at  10  A.  M.  for  first  time  since  operation. 

I  saw  the  patient  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  Pulse  92  ;  dressed  the  incision, 
and  removed  two  of  the  five  needles.  The  abdomen  is  now  less  concave  on 
the  sides  of  the  ridge  produced  by  the  needles.  Scarcely  any  suppuration. 
No  tenderness  or  pain  of  abdomen. 

Friday  morning.  Patient  did  not  sleep  at  all  last  night,  since  the  bow- 
els have  not  been  relieved  by  the  oil,  and  a  smarting  where  the  needles 
were  removed  was  felt  most  of  the  night.  Pulse  94,  at  9  A.  M. ;  ranged 
from  83  to  104  during  the  day.  Head  feels  pressed  still.  Skin  hotter  to- 
day ;  less  so  after  an  hour's  sleep  from  2  P.  M. 

Saturday  morning,  (one  week  after  operation.)  Patient  took  sixty  drops 
of  McMunn's  elixir  at  two  doses  last  night,  and  slept  about  three  hours  in 
all.  Pulse  84  ;  respiration  22,  at  9  A.  M.  to-day  ;  having  just  waked  from 
half  an  hour's  sleep. 


*  And  continued  three  days. 
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I  saw  the  patient  at  3  P.  M.  to-day  ;  changed  all  the  dressings,  and  re- 
moved the  three  remaining  needles.  Skin  firmly  united,  except  at  three 
points  where  the.  apposition  had  not  been  perfect.  Very  little  suppuration. 
Appetite  strong.  A  slight  flatulent  distension  on  right  side  of  abdomen. 
Tongue  slightly  yellow.  To  take  5ij  more  of  castor  oil  this  evening,  and 
thirty  drops  of  McMunn'a  elixir. 

The  record  was  hereafter  made  only  once  in  three  hours. 

Sunday. — Patient  slept  about  four  hours  in  all  last  night.  Is  stronger 
than  yesterday,  and  wishes  to  begin  to  help  herself.  Pulse  at  3  P.  M.  is 
90  ;  resp.  22.  A  large  enema  secured  the  free  operation  of  the  oil  in  the 
evening,  and  she  slept  all  night  u  as  well  as  she  ever  did." 

Monday,  9  A.  M. — Pulse  83;  resp.  IS.  Perfectly  comfortable  in  all 
respects. 

Messrs.  Conant,  Fitch  and  \Vadsworth  discontinued  their  attendance  from 
this  time. 

Tuesday.  2J  P.  M. — I  found  the  patient  very  comfortable.  Thinks  there 
are  "  not  ten  happier  ladies  in  the  U.  S..  and  is  not  sure  she  would  exchange 
conditions  with  any  one  of  them  even."  Has  a  very  slight  headache.  To 
take  an  enema  to-night,  and  oil  to-morrow  if  required. 

Pulse  from  90  to  100  during  last  twenty-four  hours.  Tongue  clean  ; 
skin  natural ;  lips  bright  red  ;  appetite  excellent ;  no  tenderness  or  unpleas- 
ant feeling  in  abdomen.  I  change  all  the  dressings.  Wound  perfectly 
healed  in  every  part,  except  where  the  four  ligatures  come  out.  Only  a 
drop  or  two  of  pus  around  them. 

On  Wednesday  she  had  some  headache,  the  bowels  not  being  relieved,  and 
she  having  slept  but  little  on  Tuesday  night.  Another  dose  of  oil  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  produced  a  free  evacuation  on  Thursday,  and  she  was  very 
comfortable  for  forty-eight  hours  afterwards. 

On  Thursday  morning,  she  sat  up  in  bed  for  the  first  time. 

Saturday,  Oct.  5th,  two  weeks  after  the  operation.  I  saw  the  patient  at 
9 J  A.  M. — Pulse  85  to  94,  since  my  last  visit;  is  now  soft  and  weak.  Has 
sometimes  felt  a  tenderness  at  the  points  where  the  tumor  was  adherent ; 
less  of  this  to-day.  Tongue  a  little  coated ;  less  appetite.  To  take  a  pill 
at  night  of  pil.  hydrarg.  and  extract,  hyoscyami.  Only  a  drop  of  pus  in 
contact  with  the  ligatures.    The  small  ones  yielded  a  little  to  gentle  traction. 

To  take  rich  broth,  beef  tea,  or  any  simple  nutriment  she  may  prefer. 
May  be  helped  into  a  chair,  when  all  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  has  subsided. 

Sunday. — Sat  up  in  her  chair  half  an  hour  for  the  first  time,  being  the 
fifteenth  day  after  the  operation. 

Saturday,  12th. — A  letter  from  her  sister  of  this  date  says,  "  My  sister 
has  been  very  comfortable  since  the  last  report,  except  during  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  during  which  time  she  has,  at  intervals,  had  considerable  pain 
in  the  right  iliac  region  ;  but  no  tenderness  on  pressure,  except  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  ligatures  on  that  side.  She  has  sat  up 
from  one-quarter  hour  to  an  hour,  as  she  felt  inclined,  every  day  this  week. 
Her  appetite  is  very  good." 

This  pain  continued  four  days,  (or  to  the  14th,)  but  affected  neither  the 
pulse,  appetite  nor  tongue,  and  never  afterwards  recurred. 

Wednesday,  16th.  (twenty-five  days  after  operation.)  Saw  the  patient 
this  afternoon.  She  has  sat  up  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  daily  of 
late.  Has  gained  flesh  and  strength  since  last  visit.  Has  stood  upon  her 
feet,  but  not  yet  walked.  Has  a  better  appetite  than  usual  when  in  her 
best  health.    Tongue  clean ;  abdomen  is  now  convex,  and  well  formed. 
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Bowels  are  moved  once  in  forty-eight  hours  by  a  small  dose  of  oil.  Only 
three  short  straps  were  left  across  the  incision,  it  now  being  firm  enough  to 
rely  upon.  A  small  compress  is  still  retained  to  protect  the  ligatures.  I 
apply  gentle  traction  to  them  separately.  They  seem  to  lift  the  abdominal 
walls  alone,  but  do  not  come  out  nor  produce  any  pain — to  be  pulled  upon, 
very  gently,  every  day.  Patient  not  to  walk  before  the  end  of  this  week, 
(four  weeks  in  all,)  and  then  with  a  staff  to  incline  the  trunk  forwards  and 
relax  the  abdominal  muscles. 

30th,  (forty  days  after  the  operation.)  A  report  of  this  date  says,  "  My 
sister  is  very  well ;  she  says  she  was  '  never  better  in  her  life.'  Has  taken 
no  medicine,  nor  felt  any  discomfort  for  the  last  fortnight.  Dr.  Jarvis  says 
her  countenance  is  better  than  for  a  year  before,  and  he  thinks  she  has 
gained  ten  pounds  of  flesh.  She  has  not  been  out  yet,  but  sleeps  up  stairs, 
and  has  resumed  all  her  former  habits.  None  of  the  ligatures  have  yet 
come  away. 

Jan.  Qth,  1851.  A  letter  of  this  date  from  the  patient  herself,  in  answer 
to  several  inquiries  by  myself,  gives  a  full  account  of  her  state  at  that  time. 
And,  since  commencing  this  report,  another  letter  has  been  received,  stating 
that  her  health  continues  "  precisely  as  then." 

"  My  health  (thanks  to  yourself)  is  perfectly  restored.  I  have  not  had 
the  slightest  drawback  since  your  last  visit,  except  an  attack,  of  which,  at 
your  request,  I  will  give  an  account. 

"  The  first  ligature  came  away  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  the  second 
on  the  16th — both  of  them  from  the  left  side.  The  third  came  away  on  the 
morning  of  Nov.  19th,  with  perfect  ease,  and,  unlike  the  others,  brought  the 
knot  (loop)  with  it.*  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  I  was  seized  with  a  severe 
pain  over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  which,  at  the  end  of  an  hour, 
seemed  to  settle  in  the  right  iliac  region,  where  the  ligature  was  detached. 
Dr.  Jarvis  was  called  in  at  noon,  and  applied  fomentations  to  the  abdomen, 
and  gave  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  frequent  doses  of  McMunn's  elixir.  In 
the  evening  leeches  also  were  applied,  the  pulse  then  being  121.  The  pain 
occurred  at  intervals,  and  continued  severe  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  four 
or  five  days  I  was  quite  well  again.  The  day  before,  I  had  stepped  into 
the  garden  to  take  up  some  bulbs,  but  was  well  guarded  from  exposure,  and 
know  of  no  cause  for  the  attack.  The  aperture  around  the  ligatures  closed 
up  at  once.  The  cicatrix  of  the  incision  is  now  precisely  five  inches  in 
length.  The  catamenia  not  restored.  No  disagreeable  sensations  in  the 
parts  connected  with  the  tumor.  I  have  danced  once,  and  felt  no  inconveni- 
ence therefrom." 

Description  of  the  Tumors  removed. — 1st.  The  large  mass  first  remov- 
ed now  resembles,  as  a  whole,  in  form  and  relation  of  parts  (it  being  col- 
lapsed,) the  foetal  membranes  enclosing  the  placenta — the  more  solid  part 
corresponding  to  the  latter.  Its  vertical  diameter  is  12  inches,  its  trans- 
verse inches  ;  its  original  form  being  ovoid.  The  enclosed  portion  is 
oval  and  thin ;  being  6J  by  4J  inches  in  diameter,  and  2J  inches  thick. 

The  external  surface  of  the  sac  is  perfectly  smooth  and  nacreous  in  ap- 
pearance, except  two  inches  square  on  the  right  side  and  a  little  less  on  the 
left,  (precisely  where  the  "  friction  feeling"  was  perceived,) — these  surfaces 
being  covered  by  the  recently  formed  bands  I  had  ruptured  in  breaking  up 
the  adhesions  of  the  sac.  An  epithelium,  but  no  distinct  serous  membrane, 
can  be  detected  by  one  of  Chevallier's  largest  microscopes.    The  Fallopian 


She  docs  not  account  for  the  fourth  ligature  at  all. 
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tube,  T\  inch  in  diameter,  extends  to  the  top  of  the  solid  tumor,  accompa- 
nied by  a  large  vein,  and  an  artery  of  the  size  of  a  wheat  straw.  The  pro- 
tuberance on  the  solid  portion,  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  was  a  dis- 
tinct sac,  as  was  supposed ;  its  fluid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1023,  and 
containing,  like  that  of  the  large  sac,  a  large  quantity  of  albumen  and  scales 
of  cholesterine.    The  sac  is  T3g  inch  thick. 

Its  internal  surface  presents  several  large  veins,  and  is  covered  quite  ex- 
tensively in  patches  by  recently  exuded  plasma.  In  general  appearance  it 
resembles  a  mucous  membrane. 

The  weight  of  the  whole  mass  is  2  lb.  3  oz.  avoirdupois. 

2d.  The  right  ovarian  tumor  is  one  and  a  half  inch  long  by  one  and  a 
fourth  inch  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  sac  containing  5iv  of  a  reddish  fluid, 
and  the  proper  stroma  of  the  organ,  hypertrophied  and  indurated,  and  pre- 
senting a  lobulated  and  warty  appearance.    Its  whole  weight  is  3x. 

The  preceding  case  has  suggested  the  following  remarks : 

L  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  Miss  G  's  case  is  unique,  as  far  as 

the  successful  removal  of  both  ovaries  at  the  same  time  by  the  large  peri- 
toneal section  is  concerned.  It  is  also  scarcely  less  singular,  for  the  very 
slight  disturbance  of  any  kind  from  the  operation.  The  pulse  never  rose 
above  120  ;  never  above  115  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed, 
except  for  a  few  minutes  on  Sunday  night.  From  Monday  morning  to 
Tuesday  morning  it  ranged  between  93  and  114  ;  Tuesday  to  Wednesday 
morning,  between  8G  and  112  ;  Wednesday  to  Friday  morning,  between  88 
and  104  ;  Friday  to  Saturday  morning,  83  and  100.  It  never  rose,  subse- 
quently, above  97,  and  averaged  90 — about  her  natural  pulse.  The  respi- 
ration was  2G  for  half  an  hour  when  reaction  was  first  established,  and  uni- 
formly 23  or  24  during  the  first  three  days.  It  then  continued  at  22,  till 
the  pulse  fell  to  90,  and  then  became  20.  The  reaction  also  was  perfect  in 
less  than  five  hours,  and  was  never  excessive.  Indeed,  the  patient  may  al- 
most be  said  to  have  recovered  without  a  single  bad  symptom  ;  at  least, 
without  any  severe  symptoms  peculiar  to  such  an  operation,  or  which  might 
not  have  occurred  to  one  of  her  delicacy  of  constitution,  from  even  a  slight 
cause.  Hence  the  medicinal  part  of  the  after-treatment  was  decidedly  ex- 
pectant. The  suppuration  could  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  3iss  in 
all,  during  recovery. 

II.  The  almost  unfailing  aid,  in  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian  diseases,  which 
is  afforded  by  the  present  advanced  state  of  pathologico-anatomical  and  sur- 
gical science,  as  compared  with  the  obscurity  resting  over  this  subject  till 
very  recently,  is  worthy  of  remark.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  form  any 
rational  conclusion  as  to  the  adhesions  or  non-adhesions  of  a  sac  thus  filling 
the  abdomen,  without  previously  evacuating  it  by  tapping.  Even  then,  ad- 
hesions may  exist  without  being  detected.  The  "  friction  feeling"  is  more 
distinctive  than  any  other  sign  short  of  evident  immobility  of  the  sac ;  and 
was,  I  think,  detected  in  this  case  on  the  first  examination  after  (and  in  less 
than  thirty-six  hours  after)  the  adhesions  had  formed. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  absence,  on  the  second  examination,  of  the 
solid  tumor  felt  per  vaahiam  et  per  rectum  eleven  days  before,  proved  to  be 
correct.  The  fluctuation  perceived  from  these  passages  at  the  first  examina- 
tion was  produced  by  the  fluid  in  the  large  sac,  which,  being  less  distended 
at  the  second,  did  not  fall  so  low  as  to  be  reached.  Thus  the  inferences  from 
the  positive  signs  at  first,  were  rightly  regarded  as  being  confirmed  by  their 
absence  afterwards — the  circumstances  having  changed. 
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III.  The  temperature  and  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  in  the  room  at  the 
time  of  the  operation  are  very  important  matters.  Certainly,  the  peritoneal 
surface  is  more  nearly  in  its  natural  condition  when  exposed  to  a  warm  and 
damp  atmosphere,  than  if  the  latter  be  cool  or  dry,  or  both.  A  still  higher 
temperature  than  80°  would  probably  be  better  for  the  serous  membrane  j 
but  it  could  not  long  be  tolerated  by  the  lungs  either  of  the  patient  or  the  ope- 
rator. It  was  observed  that  the  surface  longest  exposed  became  somewhat 
livid  from  incipient  congestion ;  and,  had  even  a  less  protracted  exposure  to 
a  dry  or  a  cool  atmosphere  occured,  I  doubt  not  this  effect  would  have  been 
still  more  marked,  and  a  decided  congestion,  which  is  but  a  single  step  from 
inflammation — from  peritonitis — might  have  occured.  Moreover,  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  even  though  a  slight  one,  after  the  operation,  and 
whether  general  or  local,  is  replete  with  danger.  Hence  the  temperature 
was  kept  at  78°  to  80°,  till  all  danger  of  inflammation  had  disappeared ; 
and  the  warm  water  dressing  was  kept  constantly  upon  the  abdomen,  as  long 
as  any  dressing  was  needed. 

That  the  alimentary  canal  be  also  empty  and  collapsed  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  is  an  important  consideration  ;  since  thus  protrusions  are  avoided, 
or  easily  reduced  if  they  occur.  Hence  the  propriety  of  a  dose  of  oil,  thirty- 
six  hours  before  the  operation,  and  fluid  nutriment  afterwards. 

IV.  Several  difficulties  I  have  not  seen  adverted  to,  in  reports  of  this 
operation,  occurred.  1st.  The  skin,  being  very  tense,  retracted  about  three 
inches  when  divided,  and  also  drew  the  next  layer,  (one  and  a  quarter  inch 
thick,  as  before  stated,)  as  it  was  divided,  down  to  an  almost  level  surface ; 
and  thus  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  the  precise  position  of  the  middle 
line  in  the  eye,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  incision — nine  inches.  2d. 
The  fascia  transversalis  and  parietal  peritoneum  were  so  atrophied  by  press- 
ure as  not  to  be  recognized  as  distinct  layers,  either  during  or  after  the  ope- 
ration, instead  of  being  thickened  as  usual.  3d.  Violent  efforts  to  vomit, 
I.  e.,  spasmodic  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  have  been  not  unfrequent 
in  other  cases ;  and  may  not,  therefore,  in  this,  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
anaesthetic.  4th.  The  thickness  of  the  abdominal  walls  (one  and  a  quarter 
to  one  and  a  half  inch)  produced  much  difficulty  in  coaptating  the  edges  of 
the  incision.  Large  needles,  two  and  three  quarters  inches  long,  were  re- 
quired ;  they  must  also  be  curved,  and  therefore  annealed  ;  and  thus  their  points 
were  spoiled.  Still  the  latter  must  be  carried  through  the  walls  obliquely, 
so  as  to  pass  between  the  abdominal  aponeurosis  and  the  peritoneum,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  former  was  hardly  thicker  than  stout  letter  paper,  and 
the  latter  not  certainly  recognizable  at  all.  Still  the  risk  of  peritonitis  was 
not  particularly  enhanced  by  the  delays  thus  produced  ;  since  they  occurred, 
either  while  the  sac  still  protected  the  peritoneum,  or  while  the  wound  was 
being  closed. 

V.  The  appearance  of  the  catamenial  discharge,*  seventy-two  hours  after 
both  ovaries  had  been  removed,  and  its  continuance  for  three  days,  appears, 
at  first  sight,  to  contradict  the  idea,  now  generally  entertained  by  physiolo- 
gists, that  these  organs  originate  the  nisus  which  thus  manifests  itself.  I 
should,  however,  consider  the  discharge,  under  such  circumstances,  as  a  mere 
uterine  hemorrhage,  resulting  from  the  congestion  of  that  organ,  produced 
by  the  operation  ;  and  as,  therefore,  being  a  most  salutary  phenomenon,  and 
a  highly  favorable  symptom.  A  patient  on  whom  I  operated,  three  years 
since,  for  an  extensive  laceration  of  the  perineum,  had  a  similar  phenome- 
non occur  on  the  third  day  afterwards ;  which  also  continued  three  days,  and 


*  Its  last  regular  appearance,  had  been  ten  days  before. 
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prevented  the  complete  success  of  the  operation.  In  that  case,  also,  I  think 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  was  of  the  same  general  character ; 
the  preceding  regular  period  having  ceased  a  week  before  the  operation.  I 
shall  expect  to  learn  that  the  theory  above  alluded  to  is  confirmed  by  the 
future  history  of  the  present  case. 

The  fact  that  the  urine  became  free  (§viii  every  six  hours)  within  forty 
hours  after  the  operation,  and  continued  so  uniformly  afterwards,  was  re- 
garded as  highly  favorably  at  the  time  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that, 
at  the  end  of  eighty-five  hours,  she  evacuated  the  bladder  without  instru- 
mental assistance,  was  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  perito- 
nitis was  then  impending. 

VI.  The  pain  complained  of  October  5th  was  probably  produced  by  the 
patient's  leaning  upon  her  elbow  in  bed ;  and  that  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
which  occurred  on  the  10th,  and  continued  four  days,  I  should  attribute  to 
her  efforts  as  she  sat  up  longer  each  day,  and  to  the  pressure  on  the  uterus, 
and  perhaps  also  on  the  ligatures  directly  of  the  small  intestines,  while  thus 
erect  in  bed.  A  somewhat  constipated  state  of  the  bowels  is  another  ele- 
ment in  the  causation  perhaps  worthy  of  notice. 

The  violent  attack  of  pain  on  the  19th  of  November  may  or  may  not 
have  been  excited  by  the  removal  of  the  last  ligature  that  morning.  I  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  it  ivas  thus  excited,  though  no  undue  force  was 
applied  to  the  ligature,  and  it  is  improbable  that  the  peritoneum  was  at  all 
implicated.  It  appeared  to  me  possible  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  ligatures 
were  adherent  to  the  abdominal  walls  alone,,  at  my  last  visit,  five  weeks  be- 
fore, (October  16th.)  But,  in  regard  to  the  twro  ligatures  first  brought  away, 
this  opinion  is  shown  not  to  hold,  since  they  were  both  untied  before  they 
left  the  pedicle.  The  last  ligature,  however,  slipped  off,  as  was  shown  by 
the  loop  still  remaining  whole ;  and,  therefore,  might  have  been  retained  by 
granulations  in  the  abdominal  walls  for  days  previous  to  its  detachment.  I 
judge  this  was  the  fact,  and  that  a  nerve  being  also  implicated  in  its  detach- 
ment, accounts  for  both  the  superficial  character  of  the  pain,  and  the  rapid 
culmination  of  the  attack.  I  am,  howrever,  by  no  means  tenacious  of  this 
explanation. 

But  what  became  of  the  fourth  ligature,  of  which  no  account  is  rendered 
by  the  patient  ?  I  doubt  not  that  it  was  removed  together  with  one  of  the 
larger  ones.  In  all  four  of  the  ligatures,  there  were  sixteen  threads  of  silk. 
The  last  included  two  of  these ;  and  I  doubt  not  one  of  the  preceding  wras 
made  up  of  eight  threads,  and  the  other  of  six.  Two  ligatures,  thus  re- 
moved together,  would  of  course  lie  side  by  side  when  drawn  out,  however 
distant  their  internal  extremities  may  have  been  before ;  and  the  patient 
could  not  be  expected  to  remember  to  count  the  threads  as  they  were  re- 
moved. I  shall  doubtless  request  the  next  patient  to  preserve  them,  for 
subsequent  inspection.  N 

VII.  The  pedicles  were  divided  thus,  |Q| :  the  oblique  lines  representing 

the  cut  edge,  the  circle  (o)  the  puncture  made  by  the  needle,  and  the  dotted 
line  the  level  of  the  ligatures — in  order  that  the  loops  might  dip  off  on  ap- 
plying traction  at  the  proper  time,  and  thus  the  ligatures  be  the  sooner  de- 
tached. It  appears,  however,  that  only  one  of  them  became  detached  in 
that  way,  the  rest  having  been  previously  untied.  The  one  that  slipped,  also, 
was  the  last  to  come  away ;  but  the  supposition  has  already  been  hazarded 
that  it  may  have  left  the  pedicle,  and  probably  did,  some  days  at  least  before 
36 
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it  was  detached.  Whether,  therefore,  my  idea  as  to  dividing  the  pedicle 
will  prove  of  any  practical  value,  still  remains  to  be  decided.  And  whether 
the  loop  usually  slips  off,  or  cuts  out,  or  becomes  untied,  after  this  operation, 
is  a  question  previous  reports  do  not  enable  me  to  decide,  and  which  I  now 
have  under  investigation. 

VIII.  The  success  of  the  operation  I  attribute  to  the  fortitude  and  con- 
fidence of  the  patient ;  the  comparatively  slight  adhesions  of  the  diseased 
mass ;  the  temperature,  &c,  of  the  room  at  the  time  and  subsequently ;  ac- 
curate coaptation  of  the  divided  abdominal  walls ;  and  the  judicious  after- 
treatment  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  seconded  by  the  faithful  attentions  of  the  three 
young  gentlemen  before  named.  I  am  positive  that  as  much  care  and  skill 
are  necessary  in  closing  the  incision  properly,  as  in  performing  the  preced- 
ing operation. 

Whether  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  is  ever  justifiable,  is  a  question  which 
would  certainly  be  out  of  place  here.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  if  the 
patient's  general  health  is  rapidly  failing  (but  not  already  too  far  prostrated,) 
and  the  tumor  is  found  to  be  not  extensively  adherent,  so  far  as  all  the  known 
methods,  taken  together,  can  decide  that  question,  the  operation  is  justifiable  ; 
provided  the  patient,  after  fully  understanding  its  nature,  strongly  desires  to 
have  it  performed,  and  has  strong  hopes  of  recovery  therefrom.  But  it  is 
an  operation  never  to  urged,  nor  to  be  undertaken  by  an  operator  whose 
care  does  not  include  the  minutest  particulars,  both  prior  and  subsequent  to 
its  performance,  which  can  affect  its  results. 

And  I  cannot  close  without  alluding  to  the  obligations  under  which  the 
medical  profession  in  our  country  has  been  placed,  by  the  full  and  precise 
reports  of  his  now  numerous  operations  for  the  removal  of  ovarian  diseases, 
which  Dr.  W.  L.  Atlee  has  given  from  time  to  time  in  this  Journal.  But 
for  these,  my  patient  might  perhaps  not  have  been  rescued  from  an  early 
death.  For  only  accurate  and  minute  reports  of  such  cases  are  of  any 
practical  value  to  others ;  and  this  is  the  writer's  apology  for  the  length  of 
this  communication. 

Dart.  College,  Feb.  1851. 

Note. — It  is  a  fact,  certainly  not  without  interest,  that  the  first  patient  on  whom 
the  operation  of  ovariotomy  was  performed  in  this  country  was  an  aunt  of  Miss  G., 
(though  by  marriage  only,)  whose  case  has  just  been  detailed.  The  operation  al- 
luded to  (being  the  minor  operation,)  was  performed  on  the  5th  of  July,  1820,  by 
Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Dartmouth  College,  and  was  success- 
ful.   The  patient  was  a  Mrs.  Strobridge,  of  Norwich,  Vt.,  setat.  33. 

For  an  account  of  the  case,  see  "  Medical  and  Surgical  Memoirs,"  by  Nathan 
Smith,  m.  d.,  Baltimore,  1831. 

The  year  is  singularly  enough  omitted  in  the  report  of  the  case.  I  have  ascer- 
tained of  Dr.  H.  Hatch,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  who  was  present  at  the  operation,  that 
it  was  performed  thirty  years  ago  last  July. — E.  R.  P. 

[American  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 
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American  Medical  Association.  We  agrain  remind  delegates  from 
the  State  and  other  societies,  that  this  Association  holds  its  next  meeting  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  May.  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  find  ourself 
compelled  to  remain  at  home,  but  we  urge  it  upon  all  delegates  from  New- 
Hampshire  who  can  possibly  go,  to  do  so.  Not  only  may  they  be  sure  of 
an  interesting  meeting,  but  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  hospitable  Caro- 
linians. 


Exchanges.  We  have  received  our  usual  exchanges,  but  find  room  to 
speak  of  but  two  of  them.  The  Northern  Lancet  comes  to  us  in  a  new 
form  and  very  much  improved.  As  we  are  requested  to  "  take  off  our 
specs,"  we  have  done  so ;  and  while  we  commend  for  what  is  good,  beg 
leave  to  say  that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  several  respects — 
that  is,  in  our  opinion.  We  only  say  now  that  it  seems  in  bad  taste  to  say 
so  much  about  re-writing  and  abridging,  and  dwelling  so  much  upon  the  se- 
verity of  editorial  labors.  No  one,  we  apprehend,  enters,  certainly  no  one 
should  enter,  upon  the  duties  of  an  editor,  without  expecting  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  without  pay,  and  probably  without  any  sort  of  apprecia- 
tion save  by  those  who  are  toiling  in  the  same  way.  Let  us  not  then  appear 
to  whine  over  our  tasks,  when  we  know  it  will  do  no  good.  But  we  remem- 
ber, "  de  gustibus  nil  disputandum." 

We  would  also  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  missing  numbers  of  that 
excellent  periodical,  the  Charleston  Journal.  The  editors  will  please  ac- 
cept our  thanks  for  the  attention. 


It  may  be  thought  by  some  of  our  subscribers  that  too  large  a  portion  of 
this  number  has  been  occupied  by  the  report  of  Prof.  Peaslee's  case  of 
Ovariotomy.  To  such  we  would  say,  that  the  desire  to  see  a  full  report  of 
this  case  has  been  expressed  to  us  from  many  different  sources,  and  justice 
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to  the  operator  seemed  to  forbid  our  giving  an  extract.  We  are  sure  that 
it  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  have  not  seen  the  report  before. 
Are  we  not  right  in  claiming  this  as  the  first  successful  performance  of  this 
operation  by  the  large  section,  not  only  in  our  own  State  but  in  New-Eng- 
land ?  We  are  aware  that  surgeons  have  "  cut  boldly  down,"  making  a 
large  incision  through  the  abdominal  walls,  and  then  "  slit  the  patient  up  to 
the  sternum,"  but  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  making  this  claim  for  New- 
Hampshire. 


Medical  Movements.  Communication  with  Europe  is  now  so  easy 
and  so  frequent,  that  even  medical  men  can  in  their  limited  vacations  visit 
many  of  its  most  interesting  portions.  We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  profes- 
sors and  laymen,  as  it  is  now  somewhat  fashionable  to  style  us  of  the  igno- 
bile  vulgus,  are  in  large  numbers  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
It  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  all. 

At  home,  changes  are  being  made  in  professional  chairs.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  and  the  most  significant  as  yet  is  that  Professors  Gross  and 
Bartlett  leave  their  chairs  in  the  N.  Y.  University.  This  is  hardly  unex- 
pected by  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  New-York  medical  polemics — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  that  we  have  ever 
studied.  We  suspect  that  it  is  better  understood  abroad  than  the  profession 
in  that  city  are  aware. 


New  Work.  We  have  been  favored  by  Messrs.  Tripp  &  Osgood,  of 
this  town,  with  an  examination  of  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  and  sheets 
of  a  work  now  passing  through  their  press,  styled  "  A  clinical  digest  of  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  medical  and  surgical."  It  is  an  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  extracts  from  the  best  authors,  containing  in  a  few  words  the  treatment 
advised  by  them  in  each  case,  omitting  the  diagnosis  and  in  fact  all  but  the 
treatment.  It  would  be  premature  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  work  as 
a  whole  ;  but  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  a  desirable  addition  to  our 
medical  literature.    It  is  edited  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Tripp,  of  Rutland,  Mass. 


Dr.  Dixi  Crosby  has  done  us  the  favor  to  promise  a  report  of  the  case 
of  Tracheotomy  to  which  we  have  once  or  twice  alluded.  We  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  give  it  this  month,  but  though  we  go  to  press  quite  late,  it  has 
not  come  to  hand. 
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CATHARTICS. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  TROUSSEAU  AND  PIDOUX. 
[Translated  for  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Under  the  general  name  of  purgatives  are  comprehended  all  those  drugs 
which  produce  diarrhoea.  Those  which  cause  a  moderate  evacuation, 
without  pain,  are  called  laxatives  ;  those  which  purge  violently  are  called 
drastics  ;  those  of  moderate  activity  are  minoratives. 

The  etymological  meaning  of  the  word  purgative  is  not  precisely  known. 
Some  suppose  the  word  is  simply  synonymous  with  evacuant.  In  fact,  the 
feces,  the  urine  and  the  menses  were  considered  as  impure  substances,  and 
their  natural  evacuation  as  a  purgation.  The  drugs  which  excited  or  which 
assisted  these  evacuations  were  purgatives.  But  when  the  humoral  pathol- 
ogy prevailed,  certain  humors  were  recognized  as  mingled  with  the  urine 
and  the  stools,  and  were  regarded  as  the  cause  of  diseases.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  these  peccant  humors  were  eliminated  by  diuretic  drugs,  but 
more  especially  by  those  which  produced  alvine  evacuations,  and  the  epi- 
thet purgative  had  then  the  double  sense  of  evacuant  and  purifier.  In  our 
day,  though  we  have  discarded  all  the  humoral  theories  of  our  ancestors, 
and  though  one  must  be  a  solidist,  or  suffer  the  penalty  of  ridicule,  the  name 
purgative  has  been  retained  for  those  drugs  which  produce  dejections,  with- 
out, however,  attaching  to  the  word  the  sense  formerly  given  to  it. 

In  order  to  understand  the  mode  in  which  purgatives  act,  it  will  be  well 
to  state  in  detail -some  curious  experiments  made  by  Bretonneau  with  these 
agents  of  the  materia  medica. 

On  applying  to  the  denuded  skin,  and  to  the  mucous  membranes  accessi- 
ble to  the  sight,  divers  purgative  substances,  Bretonneau  noticed  marked 
differences.  Some  produced  a  slight  and  transient  irritation,  others  inflamed 
37 
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She  part  severely,  while  still  others  appeared  to  be  as  inert  as  an  emollient 
decoction.  The  neutral  salts  were  in  the  first  class,  the  purgatives  drawn 
from  the  family  of  the  euphorbiaceae  were  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third 
were  found  the  gum  resins,  and  the  most  of  those  which  are  in  the  highest 
degree  drastic ;  such  as  gamboge,  aloes,  jalap,  scammony,  turpeth,  senna, 
&c.  &c. 

We  come  then  to  this  conclusion,  viz.  that  the  purgative  action,  however 
energetic,  may  be  entirely  independent  of  topically  irritating  properties, 
and  that  consequently  purgatives  differ  one  from  another  in  their  mode  of 
action.  Thus,  while  the  euphorbiaceas  produce  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane  an  inflammation  analogous  to  that  which  they  excite  upon 
the  skin,  and  consequently  a  super-secretion  from  the  liver,  from  the  pan- 
creas and  from  the  mucous  membrane,  the  convolvulacese  have  not,  at  least 
primitively,  any  irritating  influence  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  and  their 
purgative  effects  must  necessarily  be  attributed  to  another  cause.  In  fine, 
the  neutral  salts  cause  a  slight  afflux  of  mucosities,  and  of  the  biliary  and 
the  pancreatic  fluids  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  but  a  very  transitory  irri- 
tation of  the  internal  tegument. 

If  now,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  mode  of  action  of  different  purgatives, 
we  observe  what  occurs  in  the  local  secretions  relatively  to  the  agents  which 
excite  them,  we  shall  see  that  certain  sialagogues  possess  their  power  only 
from  the  inflammation  which  they  create  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
gums  and  of  the  rest  of  the  mouth.  Of  this  number  are  the  mercurials, 
and  all  the  topical  applications  which  produce  local  inflammation.  The 
analogous  purgatives  are  the  euphorbiaceae,  the  antimonial  preparations, 
ipecacuanha,  the  violet,  &c.  &c.  In  this  case  the  secretion  of  the  liver  and 
of  the  pancreas  would  be  stimulated  by  the  inflammation  of  the  duodenum, 
as  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  was  by  the  inflammation  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mouth.  Certain  sialagogues  act  by  strongly  though  very  super- 
ficially stimulating  the  mucous  membrane.  Various  salts,  tobacco,  pepper 
and  pellitory,  are  of  this  class.  The  analogous  purgatives  are  the  neutral 
salts,  mustard  seed,  &c.  Finally,  certain  drugs  excite  the  salivary  glands 
very  decidedly,  without  possessing  any  other  powers  as  topical  irritants,  and 
without  producing  any  irritation  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  In  this 
number  are  the  most  sapid  substances,  such  as  sugar,  the  bitters,  pimento, 
and  many  of  the  essential  oils.  The  analogous  purgatives  are  the  gum- 
resins,  aloes,  jalap,  senna,  &c. 

But  do  the  stomach  and  intestines  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  liver  and 
pancreas  that  the  mouth  does  to  the  salivary  glands  ?  It  is  clearly  impos- 
sible to  determine  this  positively  ;  but  analogy  leads  us  to  believe  that  they 
do,  and  observation  appears  to  demonstrate  it  directly  ;  for  if,  as  is  evident, 
the  purgatives  which  we  have  just  enumerated  have  no  irritating  proper- 
ties, how  can  they  excite  a  super-secretion  from  the  glands  connected  with 
the  intestine,  if  they  do  not  act  sympathetically  upon  those  glands,  as  sapid 
substances  act  upon  the  parotids  independently  of  all  topical  irritation  ? 
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But  the  nervous  influence  alone,  independently  of  every  other  cause, 
may  produce  an  abundant  secretion  of  saliva,  as  we  see  when  the  remem- 
brance of  or  the  desire  for  any  dish  makes  the  mouth  water ;  so  a  moral 
cause — joy,  and  still  more  fear — may  produce  a  sudden  diarrhoea  as  active 
as  if  it  had  been  caused  by  a  drastic  cathartic.  Still  we  do  not  dare  to  say 
that  this  form  of  diarrhoea  is  analogous  to  the  kind  of  salivation  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken.  It  is  perhaps  as  analogous  to  the  sweat  which  under 
the  influence  of  moral  emotions  pours  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  has 
always  been  as  necessary  to  admit  that  there  is  a  nervous  diarrhoea  as  that 
there  is  a  nervous  sweat. 

It  is  not  at  all  contradictory  to  admit  that  certain  purgatives,  especially 
those  which  we  have  placed  in  the  last  category,  may,  when  absorbed,  modi- 
fy the  nervous  system  in  such  a  way  that  reaction  shall  be  produced  upon 
the  muscular  membrane  of  the  intestines  ;  just  as  ergot  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach tends  to  direct  the  nervous  influence  to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  ute- 
rus ;  and  observe,  that  in  comparing  the  mode  of  action  of  purgatives  to 
that  of  ergot,  we  avoid  at  once  a  weighty  objection  drawn  from  the  rapidity 
of  action,  since  ergot  acts  much  more  rapidly  than  the  most  active  of  these 
purgatives. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  mode  of  action  of  purgative  substances, 
the  organic  phenomena  are  always  the  same :  irritation  of  the  raucous  mem- 
brane, increase  of  the  peristaltic  movement,  of  the  gaseous  and  follicular 
secretions,  gripings,  an  augmentation  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  fluids  ; 
in  short,  diarrhoea.  But  if  the  phenomena  are  the  same,  the  order  of  their 
appearance  varies.  With  the  directly  irritant  purgatives,  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  opens  the  scene  ;  afterwards  come  the  follicular 
and  glandular  secretions,  flatulence  and  colic.  With  the  indirect  purga- 
tives, colic  is  the  commencement ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  increase  of  the  per- 
istaltic movement  and  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  the  follicular 
and  glandular  secretions  are  only  secondary. 

These  prefatory  remarks  were  necessary  to  understand  the  apparent 
anomalies  which  we  observe  in  the  effect  of  different  cathartics.  It  is  ask- 
ed, for  example,  why  croton,  spurge  and  castor  oils,  and  calomel  destroy 
for  several  days  the  appetite  of  patients,  and  throw  them  into  a  state  which 
is  described  under  the  name  of  gastric  derangement  ?  Why  the  neutral 
salts  produce  an  analogous  but  more  transitory  effect  ?  Why  aloes,  jalap 
and  senna  purge  even  more  actively  than  most  of  the  substances  which  we 
have  enumerated,  without  producing  in  the  stomach  such  marked  disorder  ? 
why  purgatives  drawn  from  the  class  of  the  euphorbiaceae  cannot  be  contin- 
ued a  long  time  without  great  injury  to  the  health,  while  the  saline  and  the 
indirect  purgatives  are  in  general  so  harmless  ?  What  we  have  said  above 
answers  these  questions  in  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  manner. 

Therapeutic  use  of  Cathartics —  Constipation.  The  idea  which  first  oc- 
curs to  the  patient  and  to  the  inexperienced  physician  is  to  purge  when 
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there  is  constipation.  So  sudden  relief  is  obtained,  and  the  particular  evil 
which  they  wished  to  remove  disappears  so  quickly  and  so  easily,  that  they 
hardly  comprehend  how  such  treatment  can  be  injurious  ;  and  still  it  is 
only  necessary  to  investigate  the  mechanism  of  constipation,  to  be  convinc- 
ed that  if  purgatives  are  in  certain  cases  indispensable,  they  are  in  others 
injurious. 

Constipation  may  be  caused  by  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  course  of  the 
stercoraceous  matters.  If  this  obstacle  is  so  high  that  it  cannot  be  reached 
per  rectum,  clearly  it  must  be  remedied  by  medicines  which  will  make  the 
feces  more  liquid,  so  that  they  can  go  through  a  narrower  passage.  If 
the  obstacle  is  near  the  end  of  the  intestine,  the  indication  evidently  is  first 
of  all  to  remove  the  obstacle,  and  purgatives  become  an  aid  to  the  physician 
only  as  a  means  of  dilatation. 

But  more  frequently  constipation  is  caused  by  a  state  of  atony  of  the 
large  intestines,  which  is  produced  by  various  causes,  and  may  affect  the 
mucous  coat  alone,  or  both  the  mucous  and  muscular.  Muscular  atony  is 
produced  by  a  great  number  of  causes,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  reten- 
tion of  the  stercoraceous  matters.  This  retention  is  at  first  voluntary,  and 
is  especially  observed  in  women.  They  accustom  themselves  to  resist  the 
desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  soon  do  so  only  when  absolutely  compelled. 
Two  inconveniences  result  from  this:  An  insensibility,  more  and  more  marked, 
of  the  anal  extremity  of  the  rectum,  and  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  feces 
in  the  large  intestine.  It  is  not,  however,  always  the  will  that  produces  con- 
stipation in  women  ;  the  development  of  the  uterus  during  gestation,  takes 
place  at  first  in  the  lower  pelvis,  where  it  compresses  the  rectum,  and  does 
not  permit  the  excrementitial  mass  to  descend  so  as  to  come  within  the  power 
of  the  contraction  of  the  terminal  fibres  of  the  intestine,  and  afterwards, 
above  the  strait  where  it  rests  upon  the  iliac  portion  of  the  colon,  and  of 
course  stops  the  excrementitious  mass  from  approaching  the  anus. 

Displacements  and  chronic  engorgements  of  the  uterus  act  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  gestation,  but  they  have  besides  another  influence  which  is  quite 
remarkable.  Women  suffering  under  displacement  or  chronic  engorgement 
of  the  uterus,  cannot  make  violent  efforts  without  increasing  their  malady, 
and  they  instinctively  restrain  themselves,  and  end  by  becoming  really  una- 
ble to  contract  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  energetically.  It  follows  that  the 
contents  are  pushed  forward  almost  exclusively  by  the  contractions  of  the 
muscular  coat,  and  the  intestine  is  never  completely  emptied.  The  muscu- 
lar coat  distends,  and  the  large  intestine  finally  presents  a  kind  of  chaplet  of 
anfractuosities  which  are  rudimentary  in  the  normal  state,  but  which  then 
are  developed  in  a  manner  analogous  to  what  is  observed  in  the  solipeds. 

Now  it  is  a  law  of  dynamic  physiology,  that  muscles  lose  their  power  in 
consequence  of  mechanical  lengthening  of  their  fibres ;  so  that  when  they 
have  arrived  at  their  extreme  point  of  elongation  they  are  reduced  to  a  kind 
of  membrane,  and  their  contractility  is  scarcely  appreciable.    Thus  we  see 
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in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  long  constipated,  the  large  intestine 
flabby  and  distended,  like  a  pocket ;  while  in  those  whose^bowels  have  been 
regularly  evacuated,  the  intestine  is  entirely  contracted,  and  moulded  in 
some  degree  upon  the  scanty  materials  which  it  contains.  There  is  another 
portion  of  the  large  intestine  which  may  become  the  seat  of  an  analogous 
dilatation  ;  we  mean  the  rectum  itself  above  the  sphincters.  This  passage 
is  distended  in  the  form  of  an  amphora,  the  neck  of  which  is  represented  by 
the  superior  portion  of  the  rectum  ;  the  belly  by  the  lower  portion  swelled 
out,  and  the  foot  by  the  anus  itself.  This  alteration  of  structure  is  due  to 
many  causes,  all  of  which  are,  in  short,  analogues  of  those  which  we  have 
already  investigated. 

When  the  excrementitial  mass  descends  into  the  rectum,  and  the  desire  to 
go  to  stool  is  resisted,  the  matters  accumulate  in  large  quantities,  and  me- 
chanically distend  the  intestine.  If  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  anus,  whether 
it  is  caused  by  a  hemorrhoidal  tumor,  a  scirrhus  induration,  a  syphilitic  af- 
fection, or  a  spasmodic  contraction  consequent  on  the  existence  of  a  fissure, 
the  same  effect  is  produced,  and  the  dilatation,  at  first  temporary,  in  the  end 
becomes  continuous. 

It  is  evident  that  to  relieve  the  accident  itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  constipation, 
purgatives  are  always  indicated,  and  plainly  produce  an  immediate  and  sat- 
isfactory effect ;  but  the  use  of  purgatives  is  itself  a  cause  of  constipation, 
and  this,  according  to  the  law  of  reaction,  so  universally  applicable  in  the 
economy.  In  fact,  the  energy  with  which  the  system  reacts  against  those 
substances  which  modify  it,  is  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  repetition  of 
the  influence  of  these  agents ;  so  that  the  use  of  purgatives  ends  by  render- 
ing the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  more  and  more  insensible 
to  their  action,  and  therefore  much  more  so  to  that  of  the  agents  naturally 
and  continually  in  contact  with  the  large  intestine  ;  we  mean  the  excrements. 
Thus  purgatives,  far  from  exerting  a  beneficial  influence  in  constipation  in- 
crease it  and  end  by  making  it  almost  invincible. 

Constipation,  which  arises  from  the  habit  of  resisting  the  desire  to  evacu- 
ate the  bowels,  will  yield  to  the  opposite  habit ;  therefore  the  patient  should 
always  go  to  the  water-closet  when  he  feels  the  least  inclination.  But  if  this 
inclination  is  not  felt,  the  will,  the  well  directed  will,  may  suffice  to  restore  to 
the  organs  the  functional  activity  which  they  have  lost.  This  last  proposi- 
tion requires  us  to  enter  into  some  details.  The  social  acts,  the  voluntary 
movements,  the  senses,  &c.  are  not  alone  subject  to  the  will ;  the  appetites 
themselves  are  subject  to  it,  though  indirectly,  in  the  sense  that  the  appetites 
are  subject  to  custom,  and  consequently  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  subject  to 
the  will  which  arranges  those  customs.  Thus  we  generally  arrange  our  meals 
in  such  a  way  that  we  go  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing ;  that  is,  during  the  interval  which  separates  today's  dinner  from  tomor- 
row's breakfast ;  and  during  this  long  time  we  do  not  feel  a  desire  to  eat. 
But  if  we  should  choose  to  adopt  other  customs, — for  example,  to  eat  at  the 
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moment  we  awake,  and  just  before  going  to  bed,  we  should  be  hungry  four 
times  a  day,  though  but  a  little  while  ago  we  were  hungry  but  twice.  The  same 
is  true  of  sleep  and  of  the  venereal  appetite.  Thus  the  desire  to  go  to  the 
close-stool  may,  and  does  become  a  habit.  It  may  recur  at  the  same  hour, 
just  as  the  desire  to  eat  does,  and  a  determined  will  is  sufficient  to  produce 
this  result. 

The  essential  point  in  the  treatment  of  constipation  is,  then,  to  prevail 
upon  the  patient  to  go  to  the  water-closet  at  the  same  hour  every  day,  and 
to  go  but  once.  He  should  make  a  long  effort  and  not  leave  till  it  is  found 
to  be  useless  to  remain.  If,  after  two  days  in  succession,  there  has  been  no 
evacuation,  then  let  him  take  a  quart  of  cold  oily  clyster,  which  will  assist 
the  movement  of  the  excrementitial  mass.  To  these  means,  perseveringly 
continued,  it  is  rare  that  constipation  which  does  not  arise  from  an  organic 
lesion,  does  not  after  a  time  yield.  But  if  we  cannot  obtain  the  desired  re- 
sult ;  if  the  flaccidity  of  the  muscular  coat  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  it,  even  for  a  few  moments,  the  activity  necessary  to  aid  the  abdominal 
muscles,  cathartics  must  be  used  ;  but  they  are  only  an  auxiliary  means  ; 
they  evacuate  the  intestine,  and  consequently  leave  to  the  muscular  coat  the 
opportunity  to  recover  itself,  so  far  as  the  remaining  contractility  permits. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  those  means  capable  of  in- 
creasing the  contractile  power  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine  ;  and 
those  means  are  the  tonic  preparations,  or  the  excitants,  such  as  nux  vomica 
and  cold  water  injected  into  the  rectum.  Astringents  tend  to  produce  the 
same  result,  but  in  a  different  way. 

But,  as  we  have  above  said,  constipation  may  be  caused  by  atony  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  This  atony  is  especially  produced  by  the  abuse  of  local 
excitants,  which  finally  exhaust  the  Brunnonian  excitability,  and  render  the 
tissue  unable  to  respond  to  its  natural  stimulants.  Warm  lavements  and 
cathartics  are  the  usual  causes  of  this  atony  ;  and  in  fact  we  can  compre- 
hend how  the  mucous  membrane,  the  secretions  of  which  are  continually 
increased  by  warmth  and  cathartics,  may  cease  to  yield  its  secretions  when 
it  is  not  subjected  to  the  same  exciting  influences.  There  results  from  this 
a  dryness  which  prevents  the  sliding  of  the  excrementitial  mass,  and  which, 
far  from  being  usefully  combatted  by  cathartics,  is,  on  the  contrary,  aggra- 
vated by  them.  In  this  case,  it  is  upon  tonics  and  cold  topically  applied, 
that  we  must  particularly  depend. 

Diarrhoea.  Diarrhoea  may  have  its  seat  in  different  organs ;  in  the  duo- 
denum, the  small  intestine  and  the  large  intestine. 

Duodenal  diarrhoea  is  almost  always  closely  allied  to  gastric  derangement, 
and  to  bilious  gastritis,  of  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak.  It 
is  due  to  an  over-excitement  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  first  increases 
the  secretion  of  the  follicles  abounding  in  this  intestine,  and  afterwards  the 
secretion  of  the  liver  and  the  pancreas.  This  is  the  form  which  has  been 
particularly  described  by  authors  of  the  last  two  centuries,  under  the  name 
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of  bilious  diarrhoea.  As  the  stomach  is  almost  always  deranged  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  appetite ;  and  if  the  patient  eats,  the  food  is  either  vomited 
or  passes  through  the  intestinal  canal  without  being  digested.  The  gastro- 
duodenal  inflammation  commonly  extends  in  this  case  through  the  small  in- 
testine, and  then  the  follicular  secretion  may  be  as  abundant  as  that  of  the 
glands,  and  the  diarrhoea  is  profuse. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  irritation  affects  only  the  ileum,  the  discharge 
is  due  less  to  the  increase  of  the  secretion  of  the  glands  than  to  that  of  the  fol- 
licles, and  it  is  then  less  abundant.  The  dejections,  though  less  bilious,  are  still 
somewhat  so;  for  though  the  irritation  of  the  duodenum  is  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  flow  of  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  the  pancreas,  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  ileum  has  the  same  influence  over  these  glands,  though  in  a  less 
degree. 

The  diarrhoea  which  arises  from  acute  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine 
is  always  less  profuse,  though  the  colics  are  more  severe,  and  the  dejections 
are  generally  more  frequent. 

But  if  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  the  duode- 
num and  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine,  may  be  the  cause  of  increased  se- 
cretion of  the  liver  and  pancreas,  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  fluids  may,  in 
their  turn,  cause  a  phlegmasia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  the  rigorous  sense 
in  which  the  expression  is  used  by  Stoll.  Suppose  at  first  there  is  a  primitive 
duodenal  irritation  which  increases  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  pancreas ; 
the  product  of  this  secretion,  discharged  in  large  quantities  into  the  small 
and  large  intestines,  would  tend  by  its  crudeness  to  produce  a  somewhat  active 
irritation  ;  and  in  this  case  the  bile  is  truly  the  cause  of  the  enteritis.  But 
this  cause,  however  apparent  it  may  be,  has  not  the  peculiar  importance 
which  Stoll  and  Tissot  attach  to  it. 

Thus  far  we  have  supposed  only  an  acute  erythematous  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  to  exist,  and  not  a  pustulous  phlegmasia,  or  chronic 
irritation  ;  for  the  means  which  are  successful  in  the  first  case  are  not  so  effi- 
cacious in  the  second. 

In  the  acute  diarrhoea,  which  accompanies  symptoms  like  those  we  have 
said  belong  to  gastric  disorder,  which  is  ordinarily  characterized  by  a  remit- 
tent fever,  sometimes  of  great  intensity,  emetics,  but  especially  emetico- 
cathartics,  effect  an  almost  immediate  cure,  which  is  not  so  promptly  obtained 
by  any  other  treatment.  When  the  same  form  of  diarrhoea  exists,  and  the 
vomiting,  the  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  the  fever  are  not  very  severe,  cathar- 
tics alone  are  sufficient  without  previously  having  recourse  to  emetics.  In 
fine,  if  the  general  reaction  is  very  marked,  and  there  are  symptoms  of  in- 
flammatory fever,  leeches  will  at  first  be  of  advantage,  and  a  cathartic  will 
complete  the  cure.  The  purgative,  according  to  our  ideas,  is  not  here  ben- 
eficial, because  it  evacuates  the  bile,  but  only  because  it  substitutes  a  local 
inflammation  for  the  diseased  inflammation ;  which,  moreover,  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  homoeopathic  law,  which  we  pointed  out  at  the  commencement 
of  this  volume. 
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But  the  selection  of  the  cathartic  is  an  important  matter.  It  is  essential 
not  to  choose  those  of  violent  action,  the  effect  of  which  lasts  a  long  time 
after  they  are  administered.  The  neutral  salts  are  particularly  indicated 
under  these  circumstances;  and  while  the  violently  irritant  cathartics  some- 
times increase  the  gastro-intestinal  phlegmasia,  the  salts,  on  the  contrary, 
modify  the  mucous  membrane,  and  suffice  to  extinguish  the  superficial  in- 
flammation. 

But  when  the  diarrhoea  is  caused  by  a  pustulous  inflammation  of  the  small 
intestine,  as  this  eruption  has  a  fixed  course,  like  small  pox,  erysipelas,  scar- 
latina, and  the  other  exanthemata,  purgatives  are  of  no  benefit,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  principal  affection  is  concerned,  notwithstanding  the  claims  made 
for  them  by  Dr.  De  Larroque.  Experiment  on  a  large  scale  in  the  hospi- 
tals is  sufficient  to  convince  one  that  cathartics  do  not,  any  more  than  anti- 
phlogistics  or  tonics,  arrest  the  development  of  the  dothinenteric  eruption ; 
but  they  happily  modify  the  general  state  of  the  patient,  whether  it  be  that 
by  their  action  they  present  a  local  substitute  for  the  inflammation  which 
spreads  from  the  crypts  to  the  mucous  membrane  which  surrounds  them ; 
whether  the  continual  evacuation  of  the  biliary,  pancreatic  and  mucous  se- 
cretions acts  as  a  means  of  depletion,  and  so  far  as  an  antiphlogistic ;  or 
whether  the  frequent  renewal  of  these  same  fluids  prevents  their  alteration 
in  the  intestine,  and  consequently  renders  them  less  irritating. 

If  the  experiments  of  De  Larroque  have  not  led  to  any  direct  therapeu- 
tic result,  they  have  at  least  enabled  us  to  see  that  the  fears  of  the  school  of 
Val-de- Grace  were  at  least  exaggerated,  and  that  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid 
fever  cathartics  are  not  so  injurious  as  Broussais  and  his  pupils  believed. 
It  is  proper  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  this  disease  violently  irritant  ca- 
thartics are  entirely  contra-indicated,  and  that  the  neutral  salts  ought  to  be 
almost  exclusively  used.  We  have  seen  that  acute  erythematous  enteritis 
yields  on  the  use  of  a  single  purgative ;  that  follicular  enteritis  will  run 
through  its  phases  ;  but  there  may  exist  forms  of  severe  intestinal  inflamma- 
tion without  a  fixed  course,  one  of  which  is  dysentery. 

Too  many  facts  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  cathartics  in  the  treatment  of 
dysentery  to  leave  the  least  doubt  concerning  the  matter.  But  as  in  this 
case  the  inflammation  is  deep  and  severe,  the  superficial  action  of  mild  pur- 
gatives does  not  suffice,  but  a  substitutive  medication  is  necessary,  which 
shall  be  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  evil ;  and  then,  if  we  use  the 
neutral  salts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  them,  as  we  showed  in  a  memoir 
which  we  published  in  1828  in  the  Archives  Generates  de  Medecine,  or  it  is 
better  to  have  recourse  to  more  energetic  cathartics,  as  calomel,  gamboge,  or 
still  better,  injections  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  in  fact  act  in  the  same 
way.  By  these  means  the  dysenteric  inflammation,  however  severe  it  may 
be,  is  more  easily  removed  than  by  the  use  of  saline  purgatives. 

The  incontestible  utility  of  these  articles  of  the  materia  medica  in  the 
treatment  of  dysentery  have  caused  this  affection  to  be  considered  as  bilious 
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In  the  greater  number  of  epidemics.  It  was  almost  always  inflammatory, 
sometimes  bilious-inflammatory.  But  we  repeat  here,  what  we  have  said 
before  in  connection  with  gastric  derangement  and  bilious  fever,  that  the  ca- 
thartic is  regarded  as  only  an  evacuant,  while  it  should  also  be  considered  as 
the  irritant  or  substitutive  agent. 

When  the  dysenteric  inflammation  is  less  intense,  or  when,  by  reason  of 
the  medical  constitution  of  the  season,  only  a  slight  febrile  reaction  follows, 
it  is  then  called  bilious,  and  saline  cathartics  are  sufficient.  If  the  phleg- 
masia is  more  energetic,  the  dysentery  is  called  bilious-inflammatory ;  anti- 
phlogistics  and  narcotics  then  advantageously  second  the  use  of  cathartics, 
which  ought  to  be  a  little  more  energetic  than  if  the  general  reaction  is  sus- 
tained and  very  strong  ;  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  occupy  the  first 
place,  and  then  pass  immediately  to  the  use  of  drastics,  at  the  head  of  which 
calomel  must  be  placed — a  valuable  medicine,  which  acts  at  the  same  time 
by  its  topically  substitutive  qualities,  and  by  its  alterative  antiphlogistic  prop- 
erties. 

What  we  have  said  of  constipation  does  not  apply  to  stercoraceous  tumors  ; 
a  grave  and  common  occurrence,  which  every  day  gives  rise  to  errors  in  di- 
agnosis, and  blunders  in  therapeutics.  It  is  here  necessary  to  consider  the 
cause  of  this  evil,  which  evidently  is  the  accumulation  of  fecal  matters ;  and 
though  round  this  cause  very  violent  inflammatory  phenomena  frequently 
group  themselves,  it  is  the  cause  which  we  must  assail.  In  fact,  the  moment 
the  excrementitial  mass  which  distends  the  intestine,  and  which  irritates  it 
so  painfully,  has  been  expelled,  all  is  restored  to  order,  unless  the  disease  has 
lasted  a  very  long  time  and  a  degree  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  has  de- 
veloped itself,  as  is  somewhat  common  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  iliac  region 
and  the  smaller  pelvis.  In  this  latter  case  the  influence  of  the  cause  is  an 
important  consideration,  and  certain  influences  are  necessary,  when  by  mean3 
of  purgatives  we  have  filled  the  most  pressing  indication. 

It  is  especially  with  women  in  childbed  that  stercoraceous  tumors  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  In  them  constipation  is  very  common,  and  in  them 
also  the  least  irritating  cause  may  be  the  origin  of  intense  inflammations. 
As  the  fecal  matters  ordinarily  accumulate  in  the  coecum,  or  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon,  we  see  how,  in  organs  so  near  the  uterus  and  its  appendages, 
inflammation  acquires  a  greater  relative  importance  ;  since  it  may  rapidly 
spread  to  the  uterus,  the  ovaries,  the  peritoneum  and  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue. 
Hence  the  rule  which  is  so  universally  adopted  with  regard  to  lying-in  wo- 
men, to  keep  the  bowels  open,  either  by  the  use  of  laxatives  or  by  means  of 
clysters. 

But  if  the  fecal  matters  have  accumulated  by  the  carelessness  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  by  the  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  there  come  on  violent  pains  in  the  right  or  left  iliac  region,  we  must 
not  at  once  conclude  that  there  exists  an  iliac  phlegmon,  an  inflammation  of 
the  ovary,  or  a  metro-peritonitis,  however  intense  the  local  pain  may  be  ; 
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but  it  is  necessary  to  think  of  the  cause,  and  to  remove  that,  and  afterwards 
to  treat  these  accompaniments,  if  they  remain.  What  should  especially  in^ 
duce  practitioners  to  use  cathartics  in  these  cases  is,  that  these  agents  are 
useful  in  lying-in  women  even  when  the  uterus  and  the  peritoneum  are  prim- 
itively and  principally  attacked. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accumulation  of  stercoraceous  matters  is 
most  commonly  the  cause  of  partial  peritonitis  and  of  inflammation  in  the 
iliac  fossa,  and  of  the  ovaries  ;  but  these  affections  may  be  due  to  other 
causes,  and  sometimes  their  development  has  been  preceded  several  days  by 
diarrhoea.  This  is  remarkable,  especially  since  purgatives  are  not  less  use- 
ful than  where  obstinate  constipation  has  preceded  the  invasion  of  the  disease. 
In  short,  we  may  say  that  cathartics  are  especially  useful  for  women  in  child- 
bed, with  whatever  disorders  they  may  be  attacked. 

Cathartics  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  we  have  advised  their  use,  have 
been  directed  against  local  inflammation,  either  by  a  substitutive  action,  or 
by  removing  the  cause  which  had  favored  its  development,  and  therefore 
they  might  and  ought  to  be  ranked  with  antiphlogistics  ;  but,  in  fact,  they 
are  antiphlogistics  as  much  as  blood-letting,  since  they  act  in  the  same  way 
and  manner.  If,  by  bleeding,  the  practitioner  takes  away  from  the  living 
body  some  of  the  materials  of  nutrition  and  repair,  and  opposes  the  hy- 
pertrophic fluxion  of  inflammation,  it  is  evident  that  cathartics  act  in  the 
same  way,  in  the  first  place  by  diverting  a  large  quantity  of  blood  which 
they  cause  to  accumulate  in  the  portal  system  ;  and  afterwards  by  soliciting 
the  evacuation  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  products  of  secretion ;  products 
which  necessarily  depend  for  their  formation  upon  the  blood. 

The  flow  of  blood  to  the  digestive  organs  produced  by  cathartics  is  not  of 
the  same  order,  pathologically  speaking,  as  that  which  is  made  to  tend 
towards  the  skin  by  means  of  a  sinapism,  or  other  irritant.  In  fact,  irritation 
of  the  skin  acts  upon  the  system  in  an  entirely  different  manner  from  irritation 
of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane;  and  while  the  first  gives  rise  to  an  ener- 
getic reaction,  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  depresses  more  rapidly,  and  scarcely 
arouses  the  sthenic  sympathies. 

When  the  inflammation  combatted  is  in  its  nature  superficial  and  tempo- 
rary, like  erysipelas  and  the  different  rheumatic  affections,  it  is  well  to  make 
use  of  the  antiphlogistic  cathartics  in  preference  to  the  pure  antiphlogistics  ; 
because  the  therapeutic  end  is  obtained  with  much  less  loss  of  strength  than 
by  the  second ;  and  when  the  cathartics  are  discontinued  the  system  is  com- 
plete, and  possesses  all  its  resources  for  repair  and  restoration. 

Plethora  is  sanguine,  serous,  or  nervous  ;  the  latter  will  not  occupy  us  here, 
as  we  have  treated  of  it  in  the  article  on  sedatives ;  but  sanguineous  and  se- 
rous plethora  obscure  each  other,  or  rather,  are  frequently  confounded  by 
inattentive  physicians.  If  they  see  a  man  whose  eyes  are  staring  and  in- 
jected, his  face  of  a  purplish  red,  the  veins  of  the  neck  turgid,  his  mind  slug- 
gish, the  respiration  embarrassed,  the  pulse  hard  and  compact,  or  large  and 
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full,  they  say  it  is  a  sanguineous  plethora,  and  they  open  a  vein.  The  relief 
is  immediate,  and  the  treatment  is  praised.  But  when,  after  a  few  days,  the 
same  scene  is  renewed,  they  bleed  again,  and  are  astonished  at  the  persist- 
ance  of  these  evils  ;  and  they  bleed  again,  until  at  last  the  blood  becomes 
almost  serum,  and  a  general  anasarca  unexpectedly  supervenes  ;  and  when 
the  veins  have  no  more  color  than  water,  the  symptoms  of  the  supposed 
sanguineous  plethora  are  still  present.  They  have,  in  fact,  had  to  do  with  a 
serous  plethora,  of  which  we  have  given  a  faithful  description  in  the  picture 
which  we  have  just  traced. 

In  sanguineous  plethora  there  is  not  excess  in  the  quantity  of  the  blood, 
but  only  excess  in  the  proportion  of  the  reparative  elements  of  the  blood. 
Obesity  frequently  accompanies  serous  plethora ;  leanness,  sanguineous 
plethora. 

When  the  blood,  too  rich  in  reparative  elements,  stimnlates  excessively 
the  brain,  the  heart,  the  glands  and  the  elementary  tissues,  there  is  functional 
indigestion,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  different 
tissues  are  not  able  to  assimilate  so  rich  a  blood  ;  hence  arise  troubles  with- 
out number,  all  sthenic ;  hence  plainly  come  reactions  and  violent  inflamma- 
tions;  hence  blood-letting,  aqueous  and  alkaline  drinks  are  indicated.  This 
is  sanguineous  plethora. 

But  in  serous  plethora  there  is  always  fullness  of  the  vessels ;  and  this 
fullness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  an  excess  of  serosity  is  added  to  the  mass  of 
the  blood.  This  form  of  plethora  is  constant  in  organic  diseases  of  the  heart, 
in  some  of  those  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  in  some  pulmonary  affections. 
Sanguineous  plethora  is  caused  by  too  nourishing  and  solid  diet,  and  by  the 
use  of  analeptic  tonics,  such  as  iron.  It  is  never  produced  by  an  organic 
lesion.  In  treating  of  antiphlogistic  medication  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  distinctive  characters  of  sanguineous  plethora,  so  that  it  will  now  suffice 
to  have  drawn,  somewhat  summarily,  parallels  between  two  states  of  the 
system,  so  frequently  and  so  deplorably  confounded. 

Now  in  serous  plethora,  on  opening  a  vein  a  certain  portion  of  the  inju- 
rious serosity  is  evacuated,  it  is  true ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the 
cruor  is  taken,  of  which  the  system  has  so  great  need,  and  of  which  it  has 
the  greater  need  that  this  form  of  plethora  is  ordinarily  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  cachexia.  The  serosity  is  reproduced  almost  instantly,  because  this  is 
the  least  organized  element  of  the  blood,  and  the  most  similar  to  inorganic 
ingesta,  as  water ;  and  soon  the  same  troubles  are  reproduced,  and  cannot 
without  great  danger  be  combatted  by  the  same  means. 

It  is  here  that  those  agents  of  the  materia  medica  find  their  place  which 
remove  only  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood,  and  which  consequently  empty 
the  vessels  without  reducing  the  reparative  elements.  Diuretics  best  fill  this 
indication,  but  when  they  are  insufficient  or  inefficacious,  purgatives  conduce 
to  nearly  the  same  end.  We  said  nearly,  because  the  action  of  one  and  the 
other  is  not  absolutely  the  same.    Diuretics,  in  fact,  remove  none  of  the 
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materials  of  nutrition,  so  that  they  can  be  used  a  long  time  without  the 
system  suffering  the  least  damage  ;  but  purgatives,  beside  affecting  the  di- 
gestive function,  the  source  of  all  repair,  produce  also  the  evacuation  of 
a  large  quantity  of  serum,  but  at  the  same  time  of  bile,  of  the  pancreatic 
secretion,  and  of  mucous,  which  all  contain  the  elements  of  organic  repair. 

Notwithstanding  this,  cathartics  hold  a  very  important  rank  in  the  treat- 
ment of  serous  plethora,  and  of  various  hydropsies  allied  to  this  state.  Hence 
those  which  produce  the  most  abundant  serous  evacuations,  that  is,  the  dras- 
tics, have  received  the  name  of  hydragogues. 

Purgatives  are  also  used  as  depuratives.  Already,  in  speaking  of  deriva- 
tive irritant  medication  in  this  volume,  we  have  shown  how  the  continual  dis- 
charge of  pus  from  a  cauterized  surface,  or  along  the  track  of  a  seton,  and 
the  continual  tendency  of  blood  to  the  same  point,  are  useful  means  of  remov- 
ing irritation  which  has  fastened  on  important  organs,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
educing  the  morbid  elements  contained  in  the  vessels,  and  continually  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  action  of  an  energetic  emunctory. 

We  have  seen  that  sudorifics  act  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  it  is  so  with 
purgatives,  which  in  this  respect  have  the  advantage  of  sudorifics,  and  are 
preferable  even  to  the  cautery,  the  vesicatory  and  the  seton  in  persons  whose 
gastric  viscera  are  in  good  condition. 

The  abdominal  fluxion  which  cathartics  produce  is  a  useful  means  of  re- 
storing the  menses.  In  fact,  it  has  been  observed  that  if  a  woman  is  purged 
the  day  after  her  menses  have  ceased,  the  discharge  will  frequently  return. 
Hence  the  rule  never  to  purge  a  woman  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  a  me- 
trorrhagia ;  hence  the  abortive  powers  of  drastics,  of  which  advantage  is  so 
culpably  taken  by  women  who  would  conceal  a  fault  by  a  crime,  and  by  phy- 
sicians who  would  make  themselves  accomplices  in  homicide. 


REPORT 

Of  the  Delegates  of  the  Centre  District  Medical  Society  to  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  for  the  year  1850. 

[Published  by  order  of  the  Society.] 

As  delegates  from  the  Centre  District  N.  H.  Medical  Society,  we  attended 
the  third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  held  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  7, 1850.  There  were  present  297  delegates,  from  25 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  good  degree  of  punctuality  was 
manifested  by  the  committees,  in  making  their  reports ;  and  much  research 
and  professional  erudition  exhibited  in  their  construction,  and  in  fact  a  very 
commendable  zeal  for  the  general  good  of  humanity,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
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profession,  was  displayed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Association.  Repre- 
senting, as  its  members  do,  a  diffuse  and  very  influential  class  of  the  com- 
munity, the  American  Medical  Association,  if  carried  on  in  the  spirit  that 
has  hitherto  characterized  its  progress,  is  to  exert  a  powerful  and  salutary 
conservative  influence  on  every  valuable  interest  of  our  widely  extended 
country.  Though,  as  might  be  expected,  some  sectional  feeling  was  elicited 
in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  office,  location  of  meetings,  &c,  yet  a  very 
commendable  spirit  of  compromise  was  manifest  in  the  final  decision  of  all 
important  questions. 

The  meagre  representation  from  border  States  augurs  not  auspiciously  for 
the  permanence  of  the  enterprise,  and  it  is  difficult  to  evade  the  conclusion 
that  if  those  societies  and  institutions  most  remote  from  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the  liberal  ratio  of  representation  of- 
fered by  the  constitution  of  the  Association,  should  elect  a  smaller  number 
of  delegates,  but  with  the  express  understanding  that  they  should  consider 
it  their  duty  to  attend,  it  might  have  a  salutary  influence  in  that  direction. 

Our  own  Dr.  Mussey  was  elected  President,  and  all  necessary  offices  were 
filled  with  a  good  degree  of  unanimity. 

The  reports  of  standing  committees  of  necessity  occupied  most  of  the  time 
of  the  Association,  with  the  discussions  which  followed  the  reading  of  them. 
A  few  of  these  I  shall  briefly  notice,  hoping  this  Society,  and  all  others 
represented,  will  see  that  their  members,  who  wish  it,  are  supplied  with 
printed  copies  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Association  on  the  favorable  terms 
offered;  a  volume  of  about  500  pages,  which,  though  one  of  us  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  publication,  as  he  had  not  much  agency  in  getting 
it  up,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  highly  to  recommend.  It  owes  much  of  its 
excellence  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  chairman,  Dr.  Isaac  Hays. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  surgery,  by  Dr.  Mussey,  is  worth  the  cost 
of  the  volume. 

The  subject  of  Medical  Education  was  discussed  with  a  zeal  and  persist- 
ence, perhaps  disproportioned  to  the  pleasure  or  profit  resulting  to  the  mere 
listener,  and  was  left  where  it  was  found,  and  where  it  must  remain  for  years 
yet  to  come,  with  widely  conflicting  views,  among  professors  and  private 
tutors,  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  student  should  occupy  in  qualifying  him- 
self for  the  practice  of  his  profession;  or,  rather,  how  little  outlay  of  time 
and  expense  it  is  expedient  for  the  tutor  to  make  in  beating  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  a  medical  education  into  the  student  before  he  is  permitted  to  come 
out  M.  D. 

A  report  from  a  special  committee,  on  adulterated  drugs,  appointed  in  1849, 
was  made  by  its  chairman,  Dr.  Houston,  of  Philadelphia.  This  subject,  of 
deep  and  general  interest  to  the  profession  and  to  the  world,  is  continued, 
and  referred  to  a  new  committee  of  one  from  each  State,  of  which  Dr.  Ives, 
of  New  Haven,  is  chairman,  from  whom  we  may  reasonably  expect  an  able 
and  interesting  report  at  the  present  meeting. 
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But  we  cannot  close  this  report,  brief  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  without  further 
allusion  to  the  subject  of  delegates.  It  seems  very  desirable  that  a  repre- 
sentation more  respectable  as  to  numbers  should  be  in  attendance.  At  the 
last  meeting  there  were  none  from  Maine,  only  two  from  New-Hampshire, 
(the  delegates  from  this  District,)  and  one  from  Vermont,  while  Massachu- 
setts sent  twenty-two.  We  would  suggest  to  this  District  Society,  and  all 
others  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  sending  delegates,  the  plan  adopted  by 
Massachusetts ;  to  give  the  appointing  power  to  the  council,  or  a  committee 
of  the  council,  with  authority  to  fill  vacancies,  and  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
delegate,  on  receiving  notice  of  his  appointment,  to  signify  to  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  his  acceptance,  and  hold  himself  bound  to  attend,  or  de- 
cline in  time  to  have  the  vacancy  filled. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NATHAN  SANBORN,  \nj 
JAMES  F.  SARGENT,  }  JJele9ates- 

April  28,  1851. 


REMARKS  ON  COD  LIVER  OIL. 

BY  WILLIAM  PROCTER,  JR., 
Prof,  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Philadelphia  Coll.  of  Pharmacy. 

The  extensive  use  now  made  of  cod  liver  oil  as  a  curative  agent,  both  by 
the  medical  profession  and  by  the  people,  renders  information  bearing  on 
the  subject  sufficiently  interesting  to  attract  attention.  Heretofore  but  little 
has  appeared  in  the  journals,  throwing  light  on  the  cod  liver  oil  manufacture 
and  trade  of  our  north-eastern  coast,  and  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  so  little  knowledge  of  the  subject  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  nu- 
merous persons  whose  business  it  is  to  dispense  daily  this,  at  present,  popu- 
lar medicine. 

The  essay  of  De  Jongh  in  1843,  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  fish 
liver  oils  used  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  cod  liver  oil,  and  also  with 
their  complex  chemical  constitution,  by  several  most  difficult  analyses.  The 
general  facts  relating  to  the  subject  as  ascertained  by  De  Jongh  will  be 
found  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Pereira,  reprinted  in  vol.  xxi,  page  136,  of  this 
Journal. 

The  three  varieties  of  cod  liver  oil  known  in  the  commerce  of  this  country 
are  parallel  with  those  described  by  De  Jongh,  viz. :  pale  yellow,  pale  brown, 
and  dark  brown.  The  collectors  of  the  oil,  in  the  Baltic  and  German  seas, 
do  not  appear  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Gad  us  morrhua,  or  true  codfish, 
but  the  Gadus  carbonarius,  (coal  fish)  Gadus  callarius,  (or  dorse)  and  Gadus 
pollachius,  (or  pollack)  all  contribute  to  the  product  as  furnished  by  the  fish- 
ermen of  the  Norwegian  coast. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  cod  liver  oil  production  of  the  New-England 
coast : — the  hake,  the  haddock,  and  the  pollack,  (Gadus  pollachius)  all  con- 
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tribute  more  or  less  to  the  commercial  oil,  especially  to  the  light  colored  va- 
riety, and  are  sometimes  wholly  substituted  for  it.  This  is  partially  the  result 
of  the  habits  of  the  fish.  The  codfish,  associated  in  shoals  more  or  less  nu- 
merous, move  about  from  one  feeding  ground  to  another  along  the  coast,  as 
humor  or  the  abundance  of  their  food  may  incite  them.  They  are  some- 
times preceded  by,  and  sometimes  followed  by  shoals  of  the  hake,  haddock, 
or  pollack,  these  fish  seeking  similar  food,  (marine  worms)  and  frequenting 
the  same  submarine  formations.  The  fishermen  may  therefore  commence 
their  labors  in  the  morning  among  the  true  cod,  and  before  evening  sets  in 
find  themselves  pulling  in  some  one  or  all  the  varieties  mentioned,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Now  these  fish  appear  to  be  all  sold  under  the  general  title 
of  codfish,  but  dealers  in  the  article  know  the  difference,  and  commercially 
the  true  codfish  commands  a  better  price.  Less  care  is  extended  to  the  liv- 
ers, which,  unless  especially  cared  for,  are  thrown  indiscriminately  into  the 
receptacles  as  they  are  taken  from  the  fish. 

De  Jongh,  whilst  admitting  the  mixed  character  of  the  cod  liver  oil  used 
in  Germany,  offers  no  opinion  as  to  the  relative  therapeutical  merits  of  the 
pure  liver  oils  of  the  dorse,  coal  fish  and  pollack  ;  nor  has  he  shown  that  these 
oils  differ  in  chemical  constitution  from  the  true  cod  oil,  his  three  analyses 
relating  only  to  the  commercial  varieties  founded  on  color. 

To  the  kindness  of  Mr.  O.  S.  Hubbell,  of  this  city,  who  has  visited  the 
district  where  the  oil  is  made,  and  himself  engaged  in  its  preparation,  I  am 
indebted  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  paper,  and  for  speci- 
mens of  the  pure  liver  oils  of  each  of  the  four  varieties  of  fish  mentioned. 
The  results  of  some  few  experiments  with  them  will  be  given  in  another  part 
of  this  paper. 

Not  forgetting  that  these  oils  contribute  more  or  less  to  much  of  the  com- 
mercial cod  liver  oil,  although  not  acknowledged,  we  will  examine  a  little 
closer  into  the  origin  and  commercial  history  of  the  latter. 

The  terms  bank  oil,  straits  oil,  and  shore  oil,  are  familiar  to  the  large 
dealers  in  cod  liver  oil. 

The  bank  oil,  so  called  from  its  manufacture  from  fish  caught  on  the  great 
fishing  ground  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  is  the  best  when  in  good  con- 
dition, because  in  that  locality  the  fish  attain  a  size  and  perfection  not  equalled 
in  any  other  waters. 

Our  readers  are  generally  aware  that  these  banks,  as  they  are  called, 
consist  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  shoal  water,  with  sandy  bottom,  off 
the  north-eastern  coast  of  North  America,  and  so  named  from  their  contigu- 
ity to  the  Island  of  Newfoundland.  They  constitute  the  largest  sub-marine 
elevation  in  the  world,  and  abound  in  species  of  worms  which  are  the  great 
attraction  to  the  codfish.  (Murray's  Encyc.  Geography.)  The  great  north- 
eastern current  of  the  Atlantic,  after  sweeping  around  the  coral-bound  coasts- 
of  Florida,  and  gliding  past  the  insular  impediments  of  the  Bahamas,  laden 
with  spoils  of  the  living  and  the  dead  from  the  tropical  seas,  proceeds  on 
uninterruptedly  until  it  strikes  on  this  great  sub-marine  plain,  (which  per- 
haps it  has  contributed  to  elevate.)  and  there,  deprived  partly  of  the  mo- 
mentum which  has  upheld  its  suspended  contents,  they  are  deposited,  to  be 
an  inexhaustible  and  ever  replenishing  store  for  the  innumerable  finny  hordes 
that  animate  the  waters  above.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  codfish  fre- 
quent them  in  such  countless  numbers  that  it  is  necessary  to  assist  the  im- 
agination by  recollecting  that  ten  millions  of  eggs  have  been  counted  in  a 
single  female  codfish  of  moderate  size,  to  appreciate  their  abundance.  In 
this  favored  locality  they  frequently  attain  a  size  of  forty  to  seventy  pounds, 
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and  their  livers  are  not  only  larger  and  healthier,  but  afford  a  greater  per 
centage  of  oil  weight  for  weight.  The  best  bank  livers  frequently  contain 
one-half  and  sometimes  two-thirds  of  their  weight  of  oil. 

The  British  fishermen  who  have  all  their  arrangements  for  oil-making  on 
the  shores  of  Newfoundland  have  the  greatest  advantages,  for  they  not  only 
have  the  best  fish,  in  common  with  the  fishermen  of  other  nations  who  fre- 
quent the  banks,  but  they  have  the  exclusive  right  to  fish  within  three  miles 
of  the  coast.  Their  boats  run  out  from  platforms  erected  along  the  shore, 
at  the  fishing  settlements,  and  as  soon  as  they  catch  a  load,  return  and  de- 
liver them  to  persons  on  the  platforms,  who  attend  at  once  to  cleansing  and 
salting  the  fish,  and  to  the  preparation  of  that  portion  of  the  oil  obtained 
from  fresh  livers ;  the  greater  part,  however,  being  left  for  conversion  into 
brown  oil,  as  will  be  noticed  presently.  It  may  be  true  also  that  the  finest 
fish  approach  the  shore  where  the  marine  annelidas  are  more  likely  to  abound 
than  in  the  deeper  sea  beyond  the  imaginary  line  drawn  along  these  coasts 
by  the  treaties  of  English  statesmen. 

The  American  fishermen  not  having  the  same  facilities,  possessing,  by 
treaty  only  the  right  to  dry  their  fish  on  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  coast, 
and  having  necessarily  much  larger  vessels  engaged  in  the  service,  visit  the 
drying  stations  at  longer  intervals,  and  from  its  comparatively  small  import- 
ance care  little  about  the  production  of  the  white  or  pale  yellow  oil.  In 
these  fishing  vessels,  casks  are  suitably  placed  upon  deck,  and  as  the  fish  are 
cleaned  at  sea,  the  otfal  is  thrown  overboard,  whilst  the  livers  are  cast  into 
the  receptacles,  where  they  accumulate  for  days  and  weeks,  the  tissues  un- 
dergoing a  gradual  disintegration  as  the  putrefactive  process  progresses, 
permitting  the  oil  to  escape,  which,  from  its  inferior  density,  gradually  rises 
to  the  surface.  The  first  oil  that  separates  on  the  surface,  before  the  process 
of  putrefaction  has  fairly  set  in,  is  almost  as  sweet  and  pure  as  the  shore  oil, 
and  constitutes  the  medium  quality,  or  straits  oil,  corresponding  with  the 
pale  brown  oil  of  De  Jongh.  It  commands  a  much  better  price  than  the 
brown  oil.  Its  color  is  due  partially  to  the  oxidation  of  the  gaduin  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  partly  to  contact  with  the  bile  constituents  and  decom- 
posing tissues. 

The  brown  oil  is  made  from  the  residues  after  the  straits  oil  has  been 
skimmed  off  from  the  casks,  or  it  may  include  the  latter  if  the  fishermen  post- 
pone its  removal  until  it  has  too  far  deteriorated  by  exposure.  The  brown 
oil  is  made  just  when  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  fishermen  ;  and  as  they 
cannot  do  it  aboard  their  vessels,  the  periods  are  longer  or  shorter,  accord- 
ing to  their  luck  in  fishing.  The  contents  of  the  liver  casks  are  removed 
to  boilers,  heated  with  some  water,  and  thrown  on  strainers,  that  the  oil  and 
watery  part  may  drain  through.  The  oil  is  separated,  heated  to  free  it 
from  water,  and  put  into  barrels  for  commerce. 

Shore  oil,  correctly  speaking,  is  the  kind  made  on  the  coast  from  fresh 
livers,  before  they  have  had  time  to  change,  and  applies  as  much  to  the 
bank  oil  so  made,  as  to  that  produced  along  the  New-England  shore  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  which  latter  product,  however,  the  name  is  usually  applied. 

Before  describing  the  several  methods  adopted  in  the  extraction  of  the 
shore  oil,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  the  condition  in  which  the  oil  exists  in 
the  livers.  Healthy  cod  livers  are  plump,  have  a  uniform,  pale  fawn  color, 
and  are  exceedingly  tender.  When  unhealthy,  they  are  less  plump,  smaller 
and  more  or  less  discolored.  The  latter  are  generally  derived  from  fish  that 
frequent  unfavorable  localities,  or  where  their  natural  enemies  interfere  with 
their  quiet  feeding.    The  oil  exists  in  the  tissues  of  the  livers  as  an  albumi- 
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nous  emulsion,  consisting  of  an  aqueous  fluid  intimately  intermixed  with  the 
oil.  When  this  is  pressed  out  and  allowed  to  stand,  the  oil  gradually  sepa- 
rates and  rises  to  the  surface,  whilst  an  opalescent  fluid  collects  beneath. 
The  recent  oil,  when  not  injured  in  the  process  of  preparation,  has  a  fresh- 
fishy  odor,  which  it  gradually  loses,  and  afterwards,  by  age  and  exposure, 
acquires  the  odor  and  taste  of  lamp  oil. 

The  ordinary  process  of  making  shore  oil  is  to  throw  eight  or  ten  buckets 
full  of  cod  livers  into  a  suitable  boiler,  add  three  or  four  gallons  of  water, 
and  heat  them  till  the  tissues  are  broken  up  and  the  whole  becomes  a  kind 
of  magma.  A  large  cask  or  tub  is  then  arranged  with  a  straining  cloth 
across  its  open  head,  and  the  contents  of  the  boiler  poured  upon  it.  The 
oily  and  watery  portions  pass  through,  leaving  the  membranous  parts  on  the 
strainer.  By  standing,  the  oil  separates,  is  drawn  off,  and  after  another 
straining  is  barrelled  for  the  market. 

The  oil  of  cod  livers  is  made  in  this  way,  in  quantities  varying  from  a 
few  gallons,  in  the  fisherman's  cottage,  to  hundreds  of  barrels  in  the  various 
fishing  establishments,  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  are  located  along  the 
coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  most  largely,  perhaps,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  The  New-England  oil  has  less  color 
than  the  bank  (shore)  oil,  but  it  is  less  rich  in  the  peculiar  principles  of  the 
oil,  a  fact  attributable  perhaps  to  the  less  perfect  development  of  the  fish  of 
our  own  fishing  grounds ;  a  supposition  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the 
yield  of  oil  by  the  livers  varies  from  10  to  30  or  40  per  cent,  on  the  latter 
stations,  whilst  on  the  Banks  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  is  the  more  usual 
product. 

Since  the  extensive  employment  of  cod  liver  oil  in  medicine,  more  care 
has  been  extended  in  preparing  it  for  medicinal  use,  and  perhaps  the  most 
improved  innovation  on  the  old  method  described,  is  to  expose  the  livers 
contained  in  a  suitable  tin  reservoir,  heated  with  steam  applied  externally 
by  a  jacket,  until  they  assume  the  condition  of  a  magma,  when  this  is  thrown 
on  a  strainer,  and  the  mixed  oil  and  water  that  passes  separated  and  puri- 
fied, as  has  been  before  described,  with  the  precaution  to  act  on  the  livers 
as  soon  after  their  removal  from  the  fish  as  possible,  and  to  perform  the 
process  with  such  expedition  that  the  oil  is  not  injured  by  undue  exposure 
to  the  air. 

The  fishermen  along  shore  sell  their  oil  to  the  store  keepers  in  trade,  who 
in  turn,  as  it  accumulates,  send  it  to  the  large  dealers  in  the  seaport  towns. 
At  some  of  these  establishments  in  Boston  there  are  reservoirs,  capable  of 
holding  many  hundreds  of  gallons,  constructed  of  stone  and  cement,  in  their 
cellars,  in  which  the  brown  oil  is  kept  separately.  As  this  oil  is  brought  in 
from  the  small  dealers  or  fishermen,  it  is  emptied  into  these,  where  it  clari- 
fies by  subsidence,  and  is  pumped  up  into  barrels  for  commerce.  The  expos- 
ure which  it  undergoes  tends  to  increase  its  strong  lamp-oil  odor,  and  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  brown  oil  employed  in  the  United  States  passes  through 
the  hands  of  these  dealers,  it  follows  that  the  medical  public  do  not  receive 
even  this  oil  in  its  least  repulsive  form.  The  white  oil,  on  the  contrary,  is 
kept  in  the  barrels  into  which  it  is  originally  introduced,  and  these,  if  orig- 
inally tight  and  pure,  form  very  good  receptacles.  Some  of  the  druggists  of 
Boston,  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  have  made  special  arrangements  with 
persons  engaged  in  the  codfishery,  and  who  make  the  oil  by  the  improved 
method,  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  medicine  ;  and  where  these  persons  prove 
true  to  their  engagements,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  blandest  and  purest  oil 
should  not  be  obtained. 

39 
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A  specimen  of  pure  cod  liver  oil  in  my  possession,  is  entirely  free  from 
the  lamp-oil  odor,  but  has  the  fresh-fishy  smell  indicative  of  its  recent  and 
careful  preparation.  Its  sp.  grav.  is  .917,  at  72°  Fahr.  Mixed  with  ordi- 
nary sulphuric  acid,  it  is  instantly  changed  to  a  dark  red  brown  transparent 
color,  like  tincture  of  kino.  Mixed  with  nitric  acid,  sp.  grav.  1.36,  and 
shaken,  it  is  colored  instantly  of  a  pinkish  cast,  which  soon  becomes  brown, 
and  by  standing  on  the  acid  it  gets  darker,  and  finally  is  slowly  decomposed, 
frothing  over  with  evolution  of  nitrous  gas. 

Nitric  acid  of  sp.  grav.  1.2  J  5,  (formed  by  mixing  3  parts  of  ordinary 
white  nitric  acid  with  2  parts  of  water,)  when  shaken  with  it,  at  first  pro- 
duces no  change,  but  gradually  the  oil  assumes  a  dull  green  hue,  retaining 
its  transparency.  After  standing  four  days  on  the  acid,  the  green  color  slowly 
changes  to  brown.  Mixed  with  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  (as 
used  for  citrine  ointment,)  the  oil  thickens,  becomes  yellow,  and  finally  orange 
yellow,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  gas  and  much  frothing. 

The  specimen  of  haddock  liver  oil  has  less  color  than  the  cod  oil,  has  a 
slight  lamp-oil  odor  and  taste,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  .9195.  It  reacts 
with  sulphuric  acid,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1.36,  al- 
most precisely  like  the  cod  oil.  Nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1.215  after  contact  for 
four  days,  colors  it  a  clear  brown  without  a  shade  of  green. 

The  specimen  of  hake  liver  oil  resembles  the  haddock  oil  in  color,  odor 
and  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  .915.  It  reacts  with  sulphuric  acid,  nitric 
sp.  gr.  1.36,  and  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  in  the  same  way  ;  but  with  nitric 
acid  sp.  grav.  1.215,  by  standing  24  hours  it  gradually  assumes  a  greenish 
brown  color,  which  it  loses  as  the  action  of  the  acid  continues,  and  becomes 
of  a  light  brown  hue,  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  haddock  oil. 

The  specimen  of  pollack  liver  oil  very  closely  resembles  the  hake  oil  in 
color,  odor,  and  taste,  and  in  all  the  reactions  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  .9155. 

Sperm  (lamp)  oil,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  sp.  gravity  1.36,  is  co- 
lored pinkish  brown  gradually,  but  when  agitated  with  the  acid  sp.  grav. 
1.215,  it  assumes  only  a  pale  brown  color,  without  a  shade  of  green ;  hence 
the  presence  of  this  oil  or  of  haddock  oil  should  render  the  green  color  oc- 
casioned by  this  acid  on  true  cod  oil  to  be  less  deep. 

These  reactions  are  not  offered  as  affording  reliable  means  of  distinguish- 
ing true  cod  liver  oil,  either  from  the  liver  oil  of  allied  species  of  fish,  or 
from  whale  oil.  To  arrive  at  any  such  desirable  criteria  we  must  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  organic  constituents  of  all  the  oils,  and  their  relations 
to  reagents.  Yet  they  may  serve  to  show  how  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  in  the  action  of  the  so  called  tests  for  cod  liver  oil,  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acid. 

Modes  of  administering  Cod  Liver  Oil. — The  general  disgust  excited  by  the 
taste  and  odor  which  the  commercial  cod  liver  oil  often  presents,  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  largest  part  of  that  now  used  has  either  been  care- 
lessly made  or  badly  preserved,  or  because  many  physicians  still  cling  to 
the  idea  that  the  rancid  brown  oil  possesses  more  medical  power  than  the 
light  yellow  or  proper  medicinal  oil.  Under  the  impression  that  the  lamp 
oil  odor  is  a  true  characteristic  of  all  cod-liver  oil,  though  less  apparent  in 
the  light  colored  kind,  some  physicians,  in  prescribing  it  for  children  or  adults, 
whose  fastidiousness  rejects  it  unless  disguised  more  or  less  effectually,  have 
had  the  oil  incorporated  with  mucilage  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  One 
objection  to  this  medicine  is,  that  cod-liver  oil,  to  produce  its  full  effects,  should 
not  only  be  long  continued  in  use,  but  should  be  given  in  increased  doses,  so 
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that  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  except  for  children,  the  quantities  would  be 
excessively  bulky.  By  far  the  best  way  to  take  it,  whether  pure  or  rancid, 
is  the  following:  When  porter  (or  beer,)  is  not  contra-indicated,  put  two  or 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  it  in  a  small  tumbler,  pour  on  to  this  the  oil,  to  be 
taken  without  stirring  or  otherwise  mixing  them,  and  then  agitate  the  bottle 
of  porter,  and  cover  the  oil  with  the  foamy  beverage.  By  this  means  the 
patient  does  not  see  the  oil,  the  first  impression  in  the  throat  is  from  the  por- 
ter, and  the  oil  passes  down  untasted,  whilst  the  substratum  of  the  beverage 
effectually  removes  any  lingering  taste  of  the  medicine.  It  is  well  to  take 
a  sip  of  the  porter  before  taking  the  dose. 

The  syrup  of  sarsaparilla  answers  equally  well,  and  is  devoid  of  the  stim- 
ulant quality  of  the  porter.  When  the  oil  is  in  its  purest  state,  but  little 
difficulty  is  presented  in  swallowing  it,  and  it  may  be  taken  floating  on  pep- 
permint or  other  aromatic  water,  observing  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of  the  un- 
mixed water  beforehand. 

A  far  more  serious  objection,  according  to  Mr.  Hubbell,  to  taking  rancid 
cod-liver  oil  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  is  that  when  so  taken  it  remains 
longer  in  the  stomach,  becomes  mixed  with  its  contents,  and  gives  rise  to 
eructations  more  disagreeable  to  the  patient  than  the  act  of  swallowing  the 
medicine.  On  the  other  hand,  when  taken  merely  floating  on  a  vehicle  in 
the  manner  mentioned,  the  oil  soon  passes  into  the  duodenum,  and  its  ex- 
hibition is  attended  with  less  of  the  disagreeable  accompaniment  mentioned, 
especially  if  the  oil  is  taken  two  or  three  hours  after  meals,  instead  of  just 
before  or  after  them. 

Still  another  objection  to  the  emulsive  preparations  of  this  medicine  is  the 
following.  Cod-liver  oil  has  a  strong  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen,  to  become 
rancid,  and  to  acquire  the  odor  and  taste  of  lamp-oil.  By  admixture  with 
water  in  an  emulsion,  this  tendency  is  greatly  increased,  so  much  so  that  by 
the  time  a  bottle  is  consumed  the  last  portions  are  sometimes  exceedingly 
disagreeable. 

When  the  oil  is  in  its  purest  and  freshest  condition,  comparatively  little 
objection  is  made  to  it  by  the  large  majority  of  patients,  and  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  Pharmaceutists  not  only  to  encourage  the  production  of  carefully 
made  oil,  but  they  should  give  much  more  attention  to  its  preservation,  than 
has  heretofore  been  extended. 

Preservation  of  Medicinal  Cod  Liver  Oil. — As  soon  as  manufactured,  the 
oil  is  introduced  into  barrels,  which  are  securely  bunged  and  nearly  full.  If 
these  barrels  are  tight,  and  pure  at  first,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
oil  in  good  condition  for  a  year  at  least,  as  Mr.  Hubbell  has  ascertained  by 
trial.  But  what  are  the  facts: — A  druggist  buys  a  barrel  of  the  oil  in  many 
instances,  and  commences  its  sale  by  the  removal  of  a  few  gallons,  thus  ad- 
mitting the  air  to  a  larger  surface  with  each  removal  of  the  oil,  which  is 
thereby  becoming  more  and  more  deteriorated,  especially  if  slow  demand 
lengthens  the  period  required  in  the  disposition  of  the  barrel.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  retail  druggist  and  apothecary.  He  buys  say  a  gallon  or 
two  of  the  oil,  keeps  it  in  the  same  vessel,  until  he  has  retailed  it  out  in  small 
quantities. 

Now  the  true  course  to  pursue,  is  for  the  druggist  when  he  opens  a  barrel 
to  fill  it  into  tin  cannisters  to  suit  the  wants  of  his  customers,  the  apotheca- 
ries, and  seal  these  securely.  The  apothecary  should  at  once  on  buying  a 
cannister,  bottle  the  oil  in  quantities  to  suit  the  demands  of  his  neighborhood, 
and  he  had  better  assume  the  extra  trouble  of  opening  a  bottle,  when  pur- 
chasers bring  vessels  of  their  own  for  the  oil,  than  not  pursue  this  course. 
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"With  these  precautions  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealer,  cod-liver  oil 
may  be  preserved  in  its  best  condition  for  a  long  time,  and  if  it  really  merits 
the  high  encomiums  which  have  been  passed  on  it,  the  additional  trouble 
which  these  precautions  require,  should  not  be  withheld.  There  are  persons 
who,  in  using  the  cod-liver  oil,  feel  disappointed  that  a  single  bottle  or  two 
has  not  wrought  the  changes  they  so  earnestly  desire,  and  give  up  its  use. 
Such  persons  should  be  advised  not  to  waste  their  money ;  for  unless  (even 
in  cases  where  the  alterative  and  nutritive  effects  of  the  oil  are  strongly  in- 
dicated,) its  use  is  persevered  in  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  in 
doses  by  no  means  homoeopathic,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  the  excellent 
results  which  have  been  derived  from  its  curative  power  in  the  hospitals  as 
well  as  in  private  practice ;  results  greatly  more  attainable  if  the  patient  is 
not  subjected  to  the  constantly  recurring  disgust  and  nausea,  from  ill  made 
and  badly  kept  oil. 


FORMULA. 

Pills  for  Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Bronchia  and  of  the 

Bladder. 
R.    Terebinthinae,  5iv. 
Tolutani,  3ss. 
Ammoniaci,  3j. 
Opii  Ext.  aq.        gra.  vj.  M. 
F.  pil.  no.  LXXII.  Take  five  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

[Trousseau  Sf  Pidoux. 

Anti-Neuralgic  Pills. 
R.    Stramonii  Ext. 

Opii  Ext.  aq.       aa  gra.  viij. 
Zinci  ox.  3ij.  M. 

F.  pil.  no.  XL.  One  every  eight  hours  and  increase. 

[Trousseau  Pidoux. 

Ammonii  Acetas  Ferri. 

Dissolve  one  drachm  of  iron  wire  in  half  an  ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  (by  measure)  ;  then  add  half  a  gal- 
lon of  water,  and  precipitate  with  five  ounces  of  liquor  potassas ;  set  aside 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  draw  off  the  supernatant  liquor  with  a  syphon ;  fill 
again  with  water,  and  repeat  the  process  a  third  time..  Lastly,  collect  the 
precipitate  on  a  linen  filter ;  dissolve  the  oxide  thus  prepared  in  two  ounces 
of  strong  acetic  acid,  and  make  up  the  measure  to  ten  ounces  with  distilled 
water ;  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filter  ;  to  every  twenty  ounces 
of  the  filtered  liquor  add  half  a  drachm  of  strong  liquor  ammonite.  Dose, 
ten  minims  to  half  a  drachm. 

Syrupus  ferri  acetatis.  Dissolve  two  pounds  of  sugar  in  ten  ounces  of 
water,  in  a  water  bath ;  to  the  syrup,  whilst  hot,  add  eleven  ounces  of  the 
acetate  of  iron,  prepared  as  above  (without  the  ammonia)  ;  when  cold,  fil- 
ter through  paper.    Dose,  twenty  minims  to  one  drachm. 

[Lancet. 
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MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  editors  of  the  Transylvania  Medical  Journal,  in  noticing  an  introduc- 
tory lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  Annan,  of  the  Transylvania  University,  thus 
speak  upon  a  subject  of  no  little  interest  to  the  profession : 

"  The  remarks  of  Prof.  Annan,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  upheld  in  the 
National  Association,  of  requiring  all  medical  students  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  controverted.  We 
feel  firmly  convinced  that,  upon  this  subject,  Dr.  A.  is  right ;  and  it  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  us  as  a  laughable  absurdity  for  the  Association  to  be  so 
gravely  emphatic  on  the  subject  of  "  the  classics,"  while  not  a  tithe  of  them 
can  master  a  chapter  of  Viri  Romas,  or  stumble  through  a  forced  version  of 
the  first  paragraph  in  the  "  pons  asinorum."  That  the  amount  of  Latin  and 
Greek  which  is  usually  cudgelled  into  a  boy's  brains  through  some  mysteri- 
ous route  beginning  at  the  posteriors,  maybe  of  no  vital  disadvantage  to  him 
when  he  has  tossed  his  Virgil  to  the  jakes,  shaken  his  fist  under  the  peda- 
gogue's nose,  and  turned  medical  student,  we  cheerfully  admit,  with  a  proud 
reference  to  the  small  stock  of  Latin  maxims  which  we  have  preserved  from 
the  ruins  of  a  "  classical  education,"  and  which  we  refresh,  whenever  our 
pedantic  vein  approaches,  by  reference  to  a  dictionary  of  quotations. 

We  commenced  the  study  of  the  profession  with  a  full  faith  in  the  extent 
and  profundity  of  our  classical  acquirements,  and  possibly  might  have  passed 
muster  before  a  committee  of  the  National  Association  ;  but  we  found  to  our 
consternation  that  Tityrus  and  Melibeus  were  asses  in  the  matter  of  pukes 
and  purges,  and,  alas  !  not  a  word  of  squirts  and  clysters,  or  of  medical  re- 
form, was  to  be  found  from  one  end  of  Tooke's  Pantheon  to  the  other ;  and 
the  naked  gods  and  godesses  were  utterly  worthless  even  for  the  purposes  of 
the  dissecting  room. 

We  shall  insist,  whenever  the  Greek  and  Latin  clause  is  brought  before 
the  Association  again,  upon  the  members  being  put  through  their  moods  and 
tenses,  and  a  parsing  spell. 

Gentlemen  may,  therefore,  anticipate  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
tattered  remnants  of  schoolboy  erudition  ;  and  we  would  advise  every  one 
to  stuff  the  old,  and  much-sworn-at  grammar  in  his  portmanteau,  and  to  go 
through  a  course  of  sprouts  with  some  strong-armed  disciplinarian,  in  order 
to  revive  those  early  and  fresh  "  classic"  memories  which  are  so  closely  al- 
lied to  the  penitential  visitations  of  the  much  abused  seat  of  honor." 

Though  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  humorous  sarcasm  in  this,  we 
beg  leave  to  dissent  entirely  from  its  doctrine.    Much  is  often  effected  by 
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means  of  sarcasm  which  argument  cannot  accomplish  ;  but  when  we  come 
to  consider  all  that  should  have  any  weight  in  these  objections,  we  apprehend 
they  will  be  found  wanting.  The  fallacy  is,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  it  is  a 
too  common  fallacy,  that  of  supposing  a  physician's  studies  should  have  a 
direct  and  obvious  bearing  upon  "  pukes  and  purges."  It  is  not  so.  Aside 
from  all  considerations  of  what  is  desirable  for  him  as  a  man,  many  subjects 
may  properly  demand  his  attention,  which,  without  having  a  direct  influence 
upon  his  practice,  may  produce  most  important  results.  A  preliminary  clas- 
sical education  is  one  of  these  subjects.  "We  will  agree  with  the  editors, 
that  the  amount  of  this  knowledge  which  enters  by  the  "  mysterious  route" 
to  which  they  allude,  may  not  be  of  any  great  advantage,  but  it  is  of  as  much 
advantage  as  that  on  any  other  subject  which  comes  by  the  same  route. 
Neither  is  the  object  of  a  classical  education  to  enable  one  to  make  quota- 
tions in  Greek  and  Latin,  though  we  have  known  persons  to  study  Horace 
most  diligently,  simply  to  commit  to  memory  passages  which  would  enable 
them  to  "  show  off."  Tityrus  and  Melibeus  may  be  asses  on  the  subjects 
referred  to,  and  nothing  may  be  said  of  medical  reform  in  Tooke's  Pantheon, 
and  the  gods  and  godesses  may  be  useless  in  the  dissecting  room  ;  still,  it 
does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  the  study  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  of  Tacitus 
and  Herodotus,  is  of  no  use  to  the  medical  practitioner. 

There  is  a  certain  habit  of  study  to  be  acquired  by  every  one  who  makes 
a  profession  his  choice,  before  he  can  avail  himself  fully  of  the  advantages 
which  books  offer  him.  Thorough  preliminary  education  is  necessary  for 
this ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  continual  observation  that  the  man  who  has  not 
tiad  this  advantage  is  compelled  to  lose  much  time  in  obtaining  it,  after  he 
commences  his  professional  career,  or  always  suffers  the  consequent  evils. 
Nothing,  we  maintain,  is  so  conducive  to  the  acquisition  of  this  habit  as  the 
.drilling  of  the  classics.  And  again,  what  shall  be  done  as  to  the  fathers  in 
medicine  ?  If  medical  men  are  not  to  study  Greek  and  Latin ;  if  the  time 
necessary  to  acquire  the  dead  languages  is  not  to  be  so  spent  by  them  pre- 
vious to  studying  medicine,  how  are  we  to  know  what  has  been  written  in 
those  languages  ?  And  observe,  this  objection  does  not  apply  merely  to  the 
fathers,  but  to  many  comparatively  recent  authors  in  Europe.  Or  are  we 
to  disregard  entirely  what  has  been  done  and  spend  our  time,  not  in  advan- 
cing but  in  going  over  ground  which  has  been  repeatedly  examined,  but  the 
account  of  which  has  been  given  to  us  in  Latin.  Otherwise  we  must  receive 
all  those  matters  at  second  hand.  We  cannot  see  how,  without  a  complete 
and  radical  change,  not  only  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  in  Latin,  but  of  our 
whole  nomenclature,  much  of  which  is  derived  from  the  dead  languages,  it 
can  be  proper  to  lay  aside  the  study  of  those  languages  ;  and  such  a  reform 
can  be  more  easily  talked  of  than  effected.  We  will  not  here  more  than 
allude  to  the  undeniable  pleasures  which  may  often  be  derived  by  snatching 
a  few  moments  from  business  to  glance  at  the  beauties  of  the  old  poets  and 
historians ;  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  friends  often  recalled  by  a  single 
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phrase,  and  at  all  the  allowed  influences  of  these  pursuits,  to  humanize  us 
and  to  make  us  gentlemen.  "Will  our  confreres  themselves  tell  us  how  much 
they  are  indebted  to  the  studies  which  they  disparage,  for  their  styles  of 
writing,  and  if  they  would  desire  to  toss  all  the  influence  of  these  pursuits 
to  the  jakes,  with  their  Virgil  ?  For  ourself,  we  do  not  profess  ever  to  have 
had  "  full  faith  in  the  extent  and  profundity  of  our  classical  acquirements," 
but  slight  as  they  may  be,  we  could  not,  without  great  detriment,  lay  aside 
the  benefit  obtained  from  them.  We  make  these  remarks  not  because  we 
desire  to  break  a  lance  with  somebody,  but  rather  because  these  remarks 
have  put  us  in  mind  of  similar  assertions  that  we  have  often  heard  nearer 
home,  and  of  the  injury  which  we  believe  has  resulted  to  the  profession  from 
neglect  of  classical  studies. 


An  Introductory  Address,  by  E.  R.  Peaslee,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Medical  School  of  Maine. 
From  the  Author. 

The  class  at  the  Medical  School  of  Maine  have  done  themselves  credit 
by  publishing  Prof.  Peaslee's  address.  Its  subject  is  the  "  comparative  intel- 
lectual standing  of  the  medical  profession and  the  perusal  of  it  has  afforded 
us  much  gratification.  This  address  is  not  the  mere  collection  of  sounding 
words  and  phrases,  or  the  reiteration  of  worn-out  sentiments,  but  the  result 
of  diligent  reading  and  careful  observation.  The  proposition  maintained  is, 
that  the  medical  profession  has  always  compared  favorably  with  the  other 
two  professions  as  to  intellectual  standing.  In  commencing,  the  author  justly 
remarks  that  "  many  a  scandal  upon  our  profession  has  been  silently  submit- 
ted to,  merely  because  few  medical  men  possess  that  acquaintance  with  the 
history  and  the  literature  of  their  art  which  would  enable  them  to  refute  it," 
and  that  the  charge  of  ignorance  is  one  of  these  scandals.  After  stating  the 
general  estimation  in  which  physicians  have  been  held,  and  noting  the  fact 
that  the  charge  of  ignorance  was  made  by  the  priests,  because,  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  influence  and  profit  accruing  to  them  by  the 
impostures  which  they  practiced  with  it  were  wrested  from  them,  the  follow- 
ing are  stated  to  be  some  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  medical  men 
labor,  as  to  intellectual  culture,  which  other  professional  men  are  exempt 
from :  viz.,  the  continual  interruptions  to  which  they  must  be  subject,  day 
and  night,  while  ministers  and  lawyers  may  enter  their  sanctum  and  shut 
out  the  world ;  the  shorter  life  of  the  physician,  thus  taking  out  from  five  to 
seventeen  years ;  the  want  of  patronage  from  government  and  exclusion  from 
political  preference  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  concealment  of  any  deficiencies 
and  faults  under  which  they  may  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  the 
benefit  of  being  necessarily  led  by  their  pursuits  into  so  many  different  fields 
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that  their  minds  are  expanded  ;  they  are  also  stimulated  to  greater  acquisi- 
tions that  they  may  qualify  themselves  to  sympathize  in  tastes  and  intellect- 
ual pursuits  with  the  various  classes  with  which  they  must  mingle ;  while 
their  success  depends  very  much  upon  their  being  respected  for  other  than 
professional  attainments,  for  "  to  know  nothing  but  medicine  is  a  sad  thing 
indeed,  however  much  may  be  known  of  that." 

It  is  then  shown  that  all  history  teaches  that  from  the  earliest  times  phy- 
sicians have  been  especially  distinguished  in  the  various  departments  of 
knowledge,  while  brilliant  constellations  are  pointed  at,  crowded  with  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  now  visible  in  our  firmament,  comprising  such  an  array 
of  talent  as  cannot  be  surpassed,  to  say  the  least,  by  theology  or  law.  We 
wish  we  could  transfer  the  whole  of  the  address  to  our  pages,  but  while  we 
are  compelled  to  be  content  with  this  meagre  synopsis  of  it,  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  make  the  following  extract,  the  length  of  which  is  far  more 
than  atoned  for  by  its  excellence. 

"  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  and  best,  since  the  ear- 
liest times ;  the  history  of  medicine  itself,  and  that  of  the  numerous  sciences 
and  arts  which  have  been  advanced  by  medical  men,  all  conspire  to  prove 
that  the  charge  of  ignorance,  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, is  entirely  unfounded ;  and  that  in  respect  to  the  intellectual  standing 
of  its  members,  it  has  at  all  times  been  fully  equal,  to  say  the  least,  to  the 
other  two  professions.  That  there  have  at  all  times  been  ignorant  men  in  it, 
is  admitted ;  but  that  the  number  of  such  in  the  other  professions  has  been 
proportionately  quite  as  great,  is  equally  certain.  Systems  and  theories  have 
also  sprung  up  from  time  to  time,  which  by  their  absurdity  and  brief  con- 
tinuance are  calculated  to  throw  ridicule  upon  our  science,  in  the  view  of 
those  who  cannot  distinguish  it  from  them,  and  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
contempt  with  which  such  vagaries  have  ever  been  regarded  by  the  best 
medical  minds.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  more  systems  have  arisen  to 
throw  discredit  upon  the  clerical  profession.  Still,  the  great  truths  of  the 
Bible  are  not  annulled  by  the  latter ;  and  still  the  foundations  of  medicine 
are  undisturbed  by  the  former.  These  systems  and  theories  are  but  ripples 
upon  the  surface  of  the  vast  ocean  of  medical  science,  while  all  is  calm  and 
permanent  below.  Doubtless  they  will  ever  continue  to  appear  from  time 
to  time,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past;  for  the  causes  which  originate  and 
keep  them  alive  inhere  in  certain  mental  imperfections,  which  some  men  will 
at  all  times  be  found  to  manifest.  But  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  present  and 
the  future,  all  such  aberrations  will  soon  give  place  to  their  successors. 

Does  any  one,  therefore,  at  the  present  day,  presume  to  pronounce  the 
science  which  has  been  perfected  by  such  a  series  of  men  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  a  humbug  ?  and  thus  imply  that 
the  most  splendid  intellects,  and  the  most  generous  and  high  minded  men  of 
all  ages,  have  been  occupied,  though  conscientiously  as  no  one  can  doubt,  in 
building  up  a  mass  of  folly  and  absurdity  ?  while  he  himself,  forsooth,  is 
wiser  than  they  all  ?  Does  he  even  go  farther  in  his  wisdom,  and  propose 
some  partial  system,  or  mere  theory,  as  something  better  than  all  that  others 
have  done  during  these  two  thousand  years,  and  as,  therefore,  destined  to 
supplant  our  science?  But  I  need  not  make  these  inquiries,  nor  perhaps 
wonder  at  the  folly,  without  a  parallel  in  other  affairs,  which  such  a  course 
of  action  implies.    We,  even  now,  have  at  least  four  systems  proposed  to  us, 
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each  one  better  than  the  other  three,  (if  we  might  credit  the  pretensions  of 
each,)  and  all  of  thein  better  than  scientific  medical  practice  ;  and  each  one 
destined,  because  the  best  of  all,  to  supplant  all  other  systems.  I  allude  to 
the  botanic,  the  hydropathic,  the  homoeopathic  and  the  chrono-thermal  systems. 
But  are  we  to  learn  nothing  of  the  past  ?  Each  of  the  systems  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  indeed  every  system  since,  has  made  the  same  preten- 
sions, and  where  are  they  now  ?  Are  we  told  that  Hahnemann  (though  I 
think  this  has  never  been  affirmed  of  Thomson  or  Preissnitz,)  was  a  man  of 
great  genius,  and  great  acquirements  ?  So  were  Van  Helmont,  and  Sylvius, 
and  Stahl,  (his  prototype,)  and  Brown,  and  Broussais ;  and  some  of  these 
far  superior  to  Hahnemann  in  both  these  respects.  But  it  may  be  supposed 
this  system  has  already  lived  long  enough  to  ensure  its  perpetuity.  But 
those  of  Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont  existed  much  longer.  Moreover,  ho- 
moeopathists  are  already  divided  into  two  parties ;  and  we  have  the  highest 
assurance  that  "  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  homoeopathy  as  a  system  of  practice,  I  will 
make  a  single  remark.  It  is  essentially  the  expectant  system,  (as  was  also 
the  system  of  Stahl,)  with  the  addition  of  a  globule  to  sustain  the  patient's 
confidence.  Medicinally  it  is  entirely  inefficient ;  and  hence,  when  decided 
medicinal  effects  are  required,  it  is  literally  nihil.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
cases  where  no  medication  is  required,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  perfectly 
safe.  Two  classes  of  practitioners  may,  therefore,  adopt  homoeopathy  with 
advantage  to  their  patients ;  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  active 
remedies,  and  those  who  administer  them  recklessly  ;  just  as  a  wooden  sword 
is  better  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  provided  he  is  an  idiot  or  a  madman.  I 
am  speaking,  of  course,  of  homoeopathy  literally  carried  out  in  practice,  in 
accordance  with  its  professed  principles;  and  not  of  those  who  use  medicines 
in  large  doses  when  they  find  they  must,  and  yet  profess  to  be  homoeopathists 
exclusively. 

You  have,  then,  Gentlemen,  chosen  a  profession  which  brings  constant 
anxiety  and  many  discouragements,  from  the  tendency  to  quackery  which 
keeps  alive  the  systems  I  have  enumerated.  But  it  is  one,  of  which  it  is  a 
sufficient  honor  to  any  man  to  be  truly  worthy.  If  you  hear  it  maligned,  re- 
member those  who  have  preceded  you,  and  those  who  are  now  your  co-labor* 
ers  in  it ;  and  rejoice  that  it  is  one  which  from  its  very  nature  is  calculated 
to  expand  your  intellectual  powers,  enlarge  your  sympathies,  and  make  you 
charitable  towards  all  men.  Never  doubt  it  will  do  you  honor,  if  you  de- 
serve that  honor.  But  forgetting  all  merely  selfish  considerations,  aim  to 
fulfil,  as  men  and  as  christians,  the  duties  of  your  high  vocation ;  ever  stim- 
ulated by  the  sentiment  of  the  poet — 

•  Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we'll  deserve  it.' " 


STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  subscribers  to  the  notice  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society  in  our  advertising  sheet,  and  we  trust  they  will  gov- 
ern themselves  accordingly. 

This  matter  of  a  State  Society  has  been  somewhat  of  an  apple  of  discord 
to  the  profession  in  our  State,  and  much  care  is  necessary  in  speaking  of  it, 
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to  avoid  giving  offence.  Having  had  no  share  personally  in  the  contests  of 
which  it  has  been  the  scene,  and  having  heard  of  these  contests  from  both 
parties,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  say  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  Society, 
and  trust  we  shall  be  impartial.  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  (and  we  have 
taken  some  pains  to  inform  ourself,)  these  are  the  charges  made  respectively 
by  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  Society  each  against  the  other.  Those 
out  of  the  Society  maintain  that  they  have  many  just  grounds  of  complaint 
against  it.  It  is  charged  that  by  some  parties  it  has  been  made  a  place  of 
scheming  to  put  themselves  and  their  friends  in  its  offices  ;  to  attract  to  them- 
selves all  its  honors  and  all  the  advantages  arising  from  them,  with  entire 
disregard  of  merit  which  did  not  meet  their  individual  approbation ;  that  it 
has  been,  too,  a  place  for  venting  personal  and  sectional  prejudices  and  spite, 
to  the  disregard  of  all  professional  objects  and  of  the  real  profit  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  that  the  short  time  of  holding  its  meetings, — one  day, — has  increased 
this  objection,  so  large  a  portion  being  necessarily  occupied  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Society  as  to  leave  little  for  the  examination  of  patients,  and  for 
medical  discussions,  orations,  and  so  forth ;  that  all  these  things  have  dis- 
gusted them  with  it,  and  have  induced  them  to  keep  away  from  its  meetings. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  members  of  the  Society  have  been  bit- 
terly assailed,  because  members  ;  that  misrepresentation  has  been  used  as  to 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  that  thereby  business  might  be  secured  to  others ; 
that  sectional  feelings  have  been  allowed  much  influence,  when#  there  was  no 
just  ground  for  them ;  that  ill-success  in  maneuvering  within  its  limits  has 
sometimes  transformed  men  into  maligners  of  it,  and  has  even  led  them  so 
far  as  to  make  an  attempt  to  establish  a  rival  association  ;  and  finally,  that 
whatever  ground  there  may  be  for  complaint  against  the  Society  on  the  part 
of  others,  there  is  far  more  on  the  part  of  the  Society.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  decide  which  party  is  the  most  aggrieved  ;  but  will  simply  say  that 
it  would  be  most  singular  if  there  had  not  been  fault  on  both  sides. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  do  away  with 
those  evils  which  have  beset  it,  and  it  is  not  improper  for  it  to  expect  that 
others  should  make  equal  attempts  to  meet  on  a  common  ground.  It  is  not 
the  opinion  of  individuals,  but  of  the  majority  of  the  regular  members  of 
the  profession,  that  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction  are 
desirable,  and  that  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  carry  them  on  are  largely 
repaid,  if  sufficient  endeavors  are  made  to  render  them  beneficial.  But  it 
is  only  by  diligent  effort,  and  by  the  union  of  all,  that  the  most  profit  can  be 
obtained.  We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  argue  the  advantage  of  medical 
societies.  A  State  Society  is  desirable,  not  only  because  they  exist  in  many 
other  States,  but  that  the  profession  may  in  our  State  take  that  position  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  it  does  not  now 
occupy  that  position,  that  it  does  not  exert  the  influence  which  it  ought,  or 
command  proper  respect.  In  no  other  way  can  the  different  forms  of  em- 
piricism be  met  so  effectually,  and  the  true  distinction  shown  between  the 
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man  of  science  and  the  pretender  to  knowledge.  We,  therefore,  urge  upon 
all  the  duty  of  now  making  vigorous  effort  to  place  this  Society  upon  its 
proper  footing.  To  the  young  men  in  the  State,  this  is  a  matter  of  peculiar 
importance,  affecting  them  as  it  will  for  the  whole  time  of  their  practice,  and 
influencing  their  whole  professional  character ;  and  to  them  we  especially 
commend  it. 

We  take  the  liberty  to  make  the  following  suggestions  as  to  the  affairs  and 
business  of  the  Society : 

In  the  first  place,  we  urge  the  practice  of  economy.  Last  year  the  Soci- 
ety held  its  session  two  days,  which  we  consider  of  very  great  advantage, 
because  far  more  than  double  the  amount  of  time  is  gained,  and  this  is  ex- 
pended in  the  discussion  of  subjects  properly  professional.  But  if  the  same 
mode  is  adopted  that  was  then  pursued,  the  deficiency  in  the  treasury  will 
compel  its  abandonment.  We  refer  to  dining  the  Society  twice.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  dinners  of  such  associations  is  not  to  feed  the  members.  That 
can  be  done  better  and  more  cheaply  elsewhere.  But  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  proverb  that  the  way  to  open  a  man's  mouth  is  to  fill  his  stomach ; 
it  is  to  bring  together  the  members,  where,  freed  from  the  restraints  of  all 
parliamentary  rules,  they  may  freely  express  their  sentiments  upon  all  sub- 
jects ;  but  especially  that  there  may  be  an  interchange  of  those  sentiments 
of  friendship  and  cordiality  which  always  flow  best  around  the  convivial  board. 
With  the  dinners  of  this  Society  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  attend, 
there  has  been  a  quiet  and  sometimes  hasty  dining,  when  one  and  all  ad- 
journed without  the  utterance  of  a  single  word,  save  each  to  his  neighbor. 
Though  we  may  not  sit  to  sip  our  wine,  we  trust  that  with  it  all  generous 
expression  of  the  feelings,  and  all  the  humor  and  repartee  which  are  our 
best  digesters,  have  not  been  banished.  We  suggest,  then,  that  the  Society 
vote  to  dine  together  but  once  each  year,  and  let  that  be  a  time  rather  for 
the  flow  of  intellect  than  for  the  mere  "  ingestion  of  alimentary  substances." 
The  economy  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  we  save  one  half  the  expense  now 
incurred  for  two  dinners. 

Still  farther,  as  to  economy.  The  Society  should  not  pay  for  the  board 
or  lodging  of  a  single  member.  All  that  should  be  received  in  this  way 
should  be  a  dinner  ticket,  and  each  should  bear  his  own  expenses.  These 
two  changes  would  relieve  the  treasury  from  a  severe  drain  upon  it,  and  one 
which  has  crippled,  and,  till  some  such  change  is  made,  will  continue  to  crip- 
ple its  energies.  But  to  this  suggestion  the  reply  may  be  made,  that  it  is 
easy  for  us  to  urge  these  measures,  for  they  do  not  in  fact  affect  those  who 
reside  in  Concord.  Our  answer  is  another  suggestion.  The  meetings  of 
the  Society  should  not,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  be  continually  held  in  one 
place.  It  is  true  that  Concord  is  central,  and  easy  of  access  from  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State.  But  heretofore  jealousy  has  arisen  from  this  cause, 
and  shut  some  out  of  the  Society.  Why  cannot  this  be  done  away  ?  Let 
the  Society  imitate  in  its  sphere  the  American  Association,  and  from  year  to 
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year  change  the  place  of  its  assembling.  This  may  be  done  by  holding  the 
meetings  in  the  different  counties  in  a  fixed  order  of  succession  ;  and  this 
plan  possesses  the  advantage  of  interesting  many  who  now  are  indifferent  to 
it ;  equalizing  not  only  its  burdens  of  expense,  time  and  travel,  but  also  the 
advantages  derived  from  consultations  in  behalf  of  patients  as  well  as  the 
moral  influence  of  the  Association. 


"  SPIRITUAL  KNOCKINGS." 

From  a  most  reliable  source  we  learn  that  some  months  ago,  Miss  Fox, 
the  "  original  Rochester  knocker,"  stated  to  a  young  lady,  an  acquaintance  of 
hers,  that  she  made  the  sounds  in  the  very  mode  in  which  Dr.  Lee  has  since 
declared  that  they  were  produced.  Doubtless  it  will  now  be  said  that  Miss 
Fox  does  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  is  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
spirits, — such  is  the  earnestness  with  which  many  cling  to  a  delusion. 


CENTRE  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  holden  at  the  Phoenix  Hotel,  in 
Concord,  on  the  seventh  instant.  The  attendance  was  very  fair  as  to  num- 
bers. A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  report  at  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ing upon  the  drug  trade  within  the  district.  A  movement  was  also  made  to 
ascertain  if  it  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  District  Societies 
to  send  delegates  from  each  to  the  meetings  of  the  others ;  the  design  being 
to  connect  the  District  Societies  by  mutual  interests,  and  to  render  their  meet- 
ings more  attractive.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  make  the  proposition 
to  the  other  Societies.  By  neglect  at  the  last  semi-annual  meeting,  no  dele- 
gates were  this  year  sent  to  the  National  Association,  and  to  obviate  a  recur- 
rence of  this  neglect,  delegates  were  appointed,  and  a  vote  was  passed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestions  of  the  delegates  to  Cincinnati,  that  each  one  appoint- 
ed should  hold  it  to  be  his  duty  to  attend  the  meeting,  unless  he  should  through 
the  Secretary  notify  the  Council  of  his  detention  at  home,  in  season  to  have 
some  one  appointed  in  his  place.  Though  from  sickness  and  necessary  ab- 
sence no  dissertations  were  read,  the  meeting  was  characterized  by  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  interest  and  good  feeling.  The  Society  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  seems  determined  to  make  its  influence  felt  for  good  within 
its  limits. 

The  following  is  its  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 
J.  Merrill,  President,  Nathan  Sanborn,  Vice  President,  Edward  H.  Par- 
ker, Secretary,  G.  H.  Hubbard,  Treasurer,  John  Carr,  E.  K.  Webster,  Win. 
P.  Stone,  Councillors,  C.  P.  Gage,  Librarian,  E.  G.  Moore,  Wm.  H.  Smart, 
Library  Committee. 
The  semi-annual  meeting  will  be  holden  in  Concord. 
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AN  ADDRESS, 

Commemorative  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Amos  Twitchell,  M.  D., 
delivered  before  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society  at  their  Annual 
Meeting,  June  3d,  1851,  and  published  by  a  vote  of  the  same. 

BY  ALBERT  SMITH,  M.  D. 
PEOF.  OF  MAT.  MED.  AND  THBEAP.  IN  DART.  COLL. 

Gentlemen  : — It  is  a  tribute  which  our  profession  owes  its  distinguished 
and  departed  members,  to  commemorate  their  characters  and  virtues,  and  to 
keep  in  lasting  remembrance  the  memory  of  their  great  acts  and  good  deeds. 
Who  can  so  well  appreciate  the  excellencies  of  their  characters,  the  extent 
of  their  attainments ;  who  so  well  know  all  the  trials  and  sacrifices  they  have 
endured  in  their  laborious  mission  to  suffering  humanity,  as  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  profession  ?  From  none  can  a  truer  respect  be  awarded, 
for  they  know  and  feel  how  a  life  that  shows  little  to  the  world,  is,  neverthe- 
less, Mler  of  noble  deeds  than  ever  graced  the  histories  of  the  greatest  ben- 
efactors and  philanthropists  of  our  race.  The  life  of  the  physician  is  so  de- 
void of  incident  in  general,  so  monotonous  in  its  daily  duties,  that  the  his- 
tory of  one  day  will  be  a  tolerable  representation  of  its  general  course. 
The  healing  of  disease,  alleviating  pain,  and  bringing  health  and  happiness 
from  desponding  and  suffering  maladies,  are  not  great  events,  in  the  world's 
estimation.  Far  greater  is  it  to  cause  disease^  to  inflict  wounds,  to  bring 
death  and  destruction  to  body  and  soul.  This  makes  a  man's  name  sound 
through  ages — his  memory  more  durable  than  brass. 

In  sketching  the  life  and  character  of  one,  however  distinguished  and  cel- 
ebrated he  may  have  been  in  our  profession,  it  will  be  found  to  be  barren  in 
materials  or  facts  that  will  afford  much  interest.  The  best  deeds  of  our  pro- 
fession are  done  in  secret, — and  they  find  no  herald  to  proclaim  them, — they 
receive  no  adequate  remuneration, — they  only  find  their  reward  in  an  ap- 
proving conscience  and  an  upright  heart.  How  can  I  delineate  the  self-sac- 
rificing life  of  the  physician  ?  Honors  and  the  emoluments  of  office  which 
pertain  to  all  other  men,  rarely  come  to  him.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  labor 
for  his  race,  with  a  devotion  and  disinterestedness  seen  in  no  other  profes- 
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sion,  satisfied  if  his  daily  wants  are  supplied,  and  almost  debarred  from  the 
privilege  of  considering  his  services  as  worthy  of  reward.  Who  can  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  that  meet  him  at  every  point ;  who  have  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  responsibilities  resting  on  him  in  making  out  his  diagnosis, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  maladies  ? 
Who  is  qualified  to  say  when  he  deserves  credit  or  censure  ?  We  know  that 
recovery  is  generally  assumed  as  the  criterion  of  skill,  while  it  is  certain  that 
most  of  human  diseases,  if  left  alone,  tend  to  recovery  without  any  medica- 
tion ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  most  skill  and  science  may  undeniably  be 
exerted  in  those  irremediable  cases  that  no  human  power  can  arrest  or  cure. 

The  profession  must  be  content  to  labor  on  without  much  reward  or  honor ; 
it  must  still  keep  doing  its  kind  offices  to  its  fellow  man ;  still  suffer  and  labor, 
for  so  have  all  our  distinguished  predecessors  done — and  beautiful  in  the  re- 
trospect do  their  lives  appear.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  profession  to  heal  the 
sick,  restore  the  lame,  alleviate  distress ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  silently,  and 
out  of  the  good  treasures  of  the  benevolent  heart. 

In  a  long  professional  life,  how  full  it  is  of  kind  and  benevolent  acts,  of 
self-sacrifice,  of  untiring  labor,  and  self-devotion  to  the  good  of  brother  man. 

We  have  never  seen  in  any  one  a  fuller  exemplification  of  all  the  excel- 
lencies of  our  profession,  than  in  the  late  Dr.  Amos  Twitchell,  the  subject  of 
the  present  discourse.  Well  may  we  commemorate  him,  for  he  was  no  less 
an  honor  to  his  race  than  to  the  profession ;  for  he  lived,  labored  and  wore 
out  to  benefit  mankind.  Honor  to  his  memory,  which  reflects  so  much  honor 
on  us ;  lasting  be  his  fame  and  the  remembrance  of  his  life,  for  embalmed 
are  his  kind  deeds  and  words  in  many  hearts  that  bled  when  his  labors  ceased. 

Amos  Twitchell  was  born  at  Dublin,  N.  H.,  April  11th,  1781.  His 
father  lived  near  the  foot  of  the  Monadnock,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
on  a  gentle  slope  of  land,  about  three  miles  from  the  summit.  His  love  of 
the  hills  and  of  natural  scenery,  no  doubt,  had  its  origin  from  these  early 
associations  with  all  that  is  grand  and  imposing  in  nature.  Could  he  look 
up  to  the  great  mountain,  by  the  Indians  called  Monadnock,  or  the  mountain 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  not  feel  some  thrilling  emotions, — some  ennobling 
conceptions  of  the  Author  of  all  these  scenes  ?  I  have  often  heard  him 
speak  of  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  riding  over  the  hills  in  his  vicinity,  long 
before  the  early  dawn  of  day.  All  was  still  in  and  about  the  farm-houses 
and  villages  he  passed — all  yet  buried  in  sleep,  while  he  wended  his  way  on 
his  errand  of  mercy,  watching  the  first  dawn  of  the  twilight,  as  it  should  ap- 
pear over  the  far  distant  hills.  Deep  were  the  emotions  of  gratitude  that 
thrilled  his  bosom,  that  such  beautiful  scenes  were  allotted  to  him,  and  that 
such  a  country,  too,  was  his,  that  night  or  day,  in  every  place,  and  to  every 
one,  there  was  entire  safety. 

He  was  puny  at  his  birth,  and  fragile  during  infancy,  but  being  carefully 
watched  by  his  parents,  who  had  lost  several  children  at  an  early  age,  he 
grew  up  to  be  robust,  and  to  take  great  delight  in  manly  exercises.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  great  tenderness  of  heart.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  an 
animal  killed,  "and  was  distressed  at  seeing  the  cat  torture  the  mouse."  No 
one  could  have  foreseen  in  him  at  this  early  age  the  great  surgeon,  if  public 
opinion  is  right  in  believing  that  the  heart  must  be  hardened,  to  perform  the 
great  operations  of  surgery.  It  is  not  so.  He  retained  this  feeling  in  a 
great  degree  through  life.  Many  an  anxious  thought  and  restless  night,  that 
preceded  some  of  his  important  operations,  attested  to  his  conscientious  feel- 
ing, and  to  the  tenderness  of  his  heart.  Yet  he  never  flinched  when  the 
time  came ; — he  was  always  ready  for  the  occasion,  cool,  resolute  and  self- 
relying. 
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We  have  but  few  facts  relative  to  his  early  life.  He  is  represented  as 
having  been  very  fond  of  reading,  and  as  having  greedily  devoured  every- 
thing that  came  in  his  way,  delighted  alike  with  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainment, and  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Quite  early  he  was  accustomed  to 
pore  over  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  he  had  obtained  by  some 
means,  with  great  delight.    He  also  exhibited  an  early  taste  for  arithmetic. 

His  early  opportunities  for  education  were  very  limited ;  till  he  was  four- 
teen years  old  he  only  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  district  school  for  four 
months  in  a  year.  These  schools  were  then  in  a  very  low  condition.  He 
was  then  sent  to  New-Ipswich  Academy,  where  he  was  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  afterwards  settled  at  Salem,  and  subsequently  fin- 
ished his  preparation  for  college  with  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Townsend,  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1798,  at  17  years  of  age. 
In  college  he  sustained  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  and  was  much  respected 
for  his  morality  and  strong  intellect.  It  may  be  well  supposed  that  he  never 
could  have  passed  through  this  period  without  frequent  exhibitions  of  the  hu- 
morous and  jocose,  for  it  was  as  natural  to  him  as  his  breath.  Many  anecdotes 
are  told  of  him,  some  of  them  of  the  most  amusing  kind  ;  yet  all  innocent,  for 
he  never  suffered  his  love  of  fun  or  joke  to  be  exercised  in  perpetrating  mis- 
chief. He  never  deemed  it  wrong  to  unmask  hypocrisy,  to  expose  hollow 
pretension,  or  to  exhibit  false  delicacy  or  foolish  pride  to  scorn.  These  were 
among  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind  that  he  deemed  might  justly  and 
legitimately  be  made  the  subject  of  the  most  stinging  sarcasm.  In  all  after 
life  he  had  a  quick  perception  in  detecting  these  traits,  and  was  constantly 
replenishing  the  great  stores  of  humor  and  anecdote  with  which  his  conver- 
sation always  abounded,  and  these  were  detailed  in  such  a  plain,  common 
sense  and  humorous  manner,  as  to  afford  infinite  delight  to  the  listener,  and 
no  less  to  exhibit  the  honesty,  frankness,  and  often  cutting  sarcasm  of  the 
narrator. 

He  had  poverty  to  struggle  with  during  all  his  college  life.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  his  father  could  furnish  the  requisite  means.  His  course, 
however,  was  not  interrupted,  and  he  took  his  first  degree  in  1802.  The 
part  assigned  him  among  the  commencement  exercises  was  the  Greek  ora- 
tion, which  it  is  supposed  he  delivered. 

He  seems  never  to  have  had  any  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  his  profession 
— his  thoughts  led  him  to  it  from  his  earliest  childhood.  He  immediately 
entered  upon  the  study  of  it  with  the  late  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  then  a  profes- 
sor in  the  N.  H.  Medical  Institution  at  Hanover. 

Difficulties  environed  him  at  every  step  in  his  progress.  He  was  poor, 
with  no  friends  to  help  him,  his  father's  means  already  having  been  exhausted, 
and  the  path  to  honorable  distinction  and  competency  seemed  closed  upon 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very  sad  at  this  time,  and  in  a  fit  of  despond- 
ency, which  at  some  periods  of  his  life  was  fraught  with  great  danger  to  his 
intellect,  to  have  been  so  abstracted  as  to  have  been  unconscious  of  the  pas- 
sing of  time  for  more  than  two  hours.  Nevertheless,  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  his  profession  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness. 

How  great  must  have  been  the  influence  of  that  remarkable  instructor  on 
TwitchelFs  mind — a  man  born  to  sway  for  good  every  honest,  inquiring  and 
investigating  mind,  and  capable  of  infusing  into  the  youthful  aspirant  for  hon- 
orable distinction  the  true  spirit  of  labor  and  self-reliance !  Very  truly  were 
reflected  in  the  pupil  many  of  those  noble  traits  of  character  which  rendered 
him  so  useful  and  eminent ;  and  in  none  were  their  views  and  practice  more 
consonant  than  in  their  endeavors  to  exhibit  the  medical  profession  as  lying 
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within  the  domain  of  common  sense.  They  alike  abominated  quackery  in 
or  out  of  the  profession — alike  detested  all  that  show  of  mystery  and  ped- 
antry which  was  so  prevalent  among  the  medical  men  of  their  day.  They 
alike,  too,  deserve  equal  credit  in  exalting  their  noble  profession  by  their  in- 
telligence, science  and  honesty ;  and  none  have  done  more  than  they  to  divest 
it  of  its  hypocritical  garb,  and  to  make  it  speak  out  in  plain  and  intelligible 
language,  when  it  has  any  truths  to  utter.  Dr.  Twitchell  always  retained 
for  his  preceptor  the  highest  regard  and  friendship,  even  to  the  Hippocratic 
rule,  extending  not  only  his  devotion  to  him  while  living,  but,  subsequently, 
to  his  family.  He  well  illustrated  the  oath  of  Hippocrates :  "  I  will  honor  as 
i(  my  parents  the  master  who  has  taught  me  this  art,  (medicine,)  and  endeavor 
"  to  minister  to  all  his  necessities.  I  will  consider  his  children  as  my  own 
"  brothers,  and  will  teach  them  my  profession,  should  they  express  a  desire 
u  to  follow  it,  without  remuneration  or  written  bond." 

There  was  in  many  respects  a  great  similarity  of  character  between  the 
teacher  and  pupil — great  union  of  taste  and  feeling ;  the  same  honesty  and 
directness  of  purpose — the  same  high-toned  morality,  unshackled  by  any  sec- 
tarian forms  or  rules — equal  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  the  former,  as  was  subsequently  exhibited  through  life  by  the  latter — a 
disinterestedness  in  both  alike  noble  and  honorable.  Fortunate,  indeed,  was 
it  for  Twitchell  that  his  lot  threw  him  in  the  way  of  such  a  man ;  for  who 
like  him  could  have  roused  up  his  dormant  energies — have  driven  off  those 
fits  of  despondency,  that  now  and  then  fastened  on  him  with  such  intensity 
— awakened  him  to  attain  his  proper  standard  and  to  fulfil  his  true  destiny. 

A  large  portion  of  his  pupilage  was  devoted  to  the  thorough  study  of  anat- 
omy, and  of  course  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  dissecting  room. 
When  we  talk  of  the  dissecting  room  half  a  century  ago,  we  must  remember 
that  it  was  then  an  entirely  different  thing  from  what  it  is  now.  Necessary 
and  indispensable  as  dissection  was  to  the  physician  and  surgeon  who  would 
be  thoroughly  educated,  nevertheless,  it  had  to  be  done  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  the  subjects  were  to  be  obtained  as  they  could  be,  often  at 
the  greatest  risk  of  body  and  even  life ;  to  be  dissected  secretly  and  clandes- 
tinely by  the  student,  shut  out  from  all  human  sympathy,  as  though  he  was 
committing  some  wickedness  or  crime,  but  still  deeming  himself  fortunate  to 
escape  the  stringent  power  of  the  law.  It  was  necessity  not  to  be  evaded, 
that  made  the  medical  students  of  that  time  set  the  law  at  defiance ;  a  "high- 
er law  than  human  statute"  was  listened  to  rather  than  the  severe  penalties 
that  awaited  detection.  Noble  men !  who  for  science  could  expose  them- 
selves to  danger,  imprisonment  and  fine — who  could,  in  defiance  of  the  nar- 
row legislation  of  that  day,  and,  in  despite  of  it,  become  thorough  anatomists  ! 

Dr.  Twitchell  sustained  his  full  share  of  the  danger  attendant  upon  dis- 
section, but  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  detection.  It  is  said  that  he  al- 
ways went  alone  on  these  excursions,  not  daring  to  trust  any  one's  coolness 
and  courage  but  his  own.  He  often  incurred  imminent  peril.  "  On  one  oc- 
casion he  was  arrested,  but,  by  some  easy  ruling  of  the  law,  he  escaped."  In 
these  perilous  excursions  he  exhibited  many  of  the  "  peculiar  traits  of  his 
character," — his  fearless  and  bold  temper,  his  indefatigable  perseverance, 
his  shrewdness,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

The  dangers  encountered  in  procuring  subjects  were  often  greatly  enhanced 
by  an  infuriated  public  opinion,  for  which,  no  doubt,  there  might  often  have 
been  too  much  reason.  Good  subjects  were  seized  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  entirely  irrespective  of  their  former  relations  in  society,  or  the  feel- 
ings of  friends.    The  injustice  of  the  law  made  the  violators  almost  reckless. 
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Before  anatomy  was  legalized  in  England,  in  1832,  so  daring  was  the  char- 
acter of  those  engaged  in  the  trade  of  dead  bodies,  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
in  reply  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  said,  "  The  law  does 
"  not  prevent  our  obtaining  the  body  of  any  individual,  if  we  think  proper ; 
"  for  there  is  no  person,  let  his  situation  in  life  be  what  it  may,  whom,  if  I 
"  were  disposed  to  dissect,  I  could  not  obtain." 

Immediately  on  finishing  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  medicine,  he 
commenced  practice  at  Norwich,  Vt., — the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from 
Hanover. 

However  brilliant  and  successful  his  subsequent  career  was,  he  entered 
upon  the  profession  with  all  the  discouragements  that  could  attend  any  one. 
He  was  in  debt — he  had  a  long  process  to  go  through,  to  gain  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  public — there  were  already  four  physicians  in  the  place, 
and  "two  of  them,"  as  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "as  malicious  against  him  as  the 
Devil" — the  sphere  was  contracted,  and  the  future  with  entire  success  pre- 
sented nothing  great  to  an  ambitious  young  man.  We  need  not  wonder  that 
a  man  of  his  temperament  should  sometimes  despond,  under  the  trials  of  the 
young  physician,  and  occasionally  need  the  aid  and  kind  encouragement  of  a 
friend.  At  times  he  suffered  the  greatest  despondency  ;  darkness  seemed  to 
brood  over  him — all  his  hopes  and  prospects  were  crushed — he  had  but  few 
patients — his  future  prospect  of  success  every  way  unpromising — and  he 
feared  that  he  was  destined  to  deceive  all  who  had  loved  him.  Even  his 
kind  preceptor  was  mistaken  in  him.  Not  so.  He  knew  him  well,  and  with 
a  tact  and  good  sense  peculiar  to  himself,  he  was  enabled  to  rouse  him  up 
from  his  despondency,  and  to  inspire  him  with  new  life  and  vigor. 

While  he  resided  at  Norwich  his  income  was  very  small,  for  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  My  business,  including  my  ser- 
"  vices  at  the  college,  has  amounted  to  about  250  dollars,  which  is  trifling ; 
"  yet  considering  the  healthiness  of  the  place,  and  the  multitude  of  the  phy- 
"  sicians,  it  is  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  he  writes,  "  My  business  has 
"  been  tolerable  good.  In  April  last  I  charged  upwards  of  30  dollars ;  in 
"  May,  above  40,  and  it  still  seems  to  be  increasing." 

After  remaining  more  than  two  years  at  Norwich,  with  but  little  success, 
he  determined  to  leave.  He  writes  to  his  friend,  "  But  I  have  pretty  much 
"  concluded  to  quit.  I  have  been  looking  over  my  books.  I  find  I  am  do- 
"  ing  poorly ;  some  have  run  away ;  others  are  unable  to  pay ;  and  not  any 
"  of  them  do  pay.  Of  course  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  remittances  to 
"my  creditors,  so  long  as  I  tarry  here."  In  the  latter  part  of  1807  he  re- 
moved from  Norwich  to  Marlborough,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Dr.  David  Carter,  intending  to  devote  himself  chiefly  to  sur- 
gery. It  was  about  this  time  that  he  performed  the  crowning  operation  of 
his  life,  that  of  tying  the  common  carotid  artery  successfully.  He  happened 
to  be  present  at  a  regimental  review  in  Temple,  Oct.  8th,  1807,  when,  dur- 
ing a  shamfight,  one  of  the  cavalry  soldiers,  John  Taggart,  of  Sharon,  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  pistol  shot  on  the  right  side  of  his  face  and  neck,  ex- 
tending obliquely  forward  to  the  mouth.  He  was  requested  by  the  surgeon 
to  assist  in  the  examination  and  dressing  of  the  wound,  and  subsequently  he 
took  charge  of  the  case.  It  went  on  badly  till  the  tenth  day,  Oct.  18,  when 
the  mortified  parts  directly  over  the  artery  gave  way,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  patient  was  deluged  with  blood.  It  fortunately  took  place  while  Dr. 
Twitchell  was  present,  but  just  preparing  to  leave  the  house.  The  blood 
jetted  forth  forcibly  in  a  large  stream  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet. 
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He  immediately  suppressed  the  haaniorrhage,  by  compressing  the  artery 
against  the  base  of  the  skull.  Here  was  an  exigency  that  tasked  severely 
the  decision,  coolness  and  self-reliance  of  the  young  surgeon — an  untried  di- 
lemma staring  him  in  the  face, — the  artery  must  be  tied,  or  death  would  im- 
mediately ensue.  Did  he  flinch  ?  He  knew  no  such  word  ;  he  was  then, 
as  ever  after,  equal  to  every  demand  or  pressing  necessity  of  the  profession. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the  general  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fession was,  that  this  artery  could  not  be  tied,  without  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  blood  to  the  head.  Its  very  name,  carotid,  indicated  this  ancient  pathology. 
Sleep  was  considered  the  precursor  of  death,  and  was  supposed  to  ensue  when 
any  of  the  great  blood-vessels  leading  to  the  brain  were  tied. 

He  resolved  at  once  to  secure  the  artery,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
when  the  patient  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  fainting,  he  proceeded  to 
clear  the  wound  from  blood  with  one  hand  only,  while  the  other  compressed 
the  artery,  and  made  in  the  same  manner  all  the  necessary  dissections,  with 
no  other  aid  but  the  mother  of  the  patient,  who  separated  the  sides  of  the 
wound  with  a  hook,  and  occasionally  with  her  fingers,  till  he  succeeded  in 
detaching  the  artery  from  its  contiguous  parts,  so  that  he  passed  his  finger 
under  it  and  raised  it,  while  his  assistant  passed  a  ligature  round  it  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  bifurcation. 

Thus,  in  an  obscure  country  town,  alone,  unaided  either  by  counsel  or 
competent  assistants,  inexperienced  and  without  any  preparation,  his  only 
help  an  agitated  mother,  did  he  perform  with  masterly  skill  and  self-posses- 
sion what  was  then  one  great  untried  and  unsettled  operation  of  surgery. 
If  he  knew  that  it  had  ever  been  performed,  it  was  only  to  deter  him  from 
his  course,  for  all  the  operations  hitherto  recorded  had  failed.  Abernethy 
had  tied  the  carotid  in  a  case  similar  to  Twitchell's,  in  1804.  The  man  had 
been  gored  by  an  ox,  and  the  carotid  was  injured.  The  only  chance  of  sav- 
ing life  was  a  ligature  on  the  carotid,  which  was  done,  but  the  patient  died, 
and  the  brain  was  affected.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  also  operated  in  1805,  for 
aneurism  of  the  carotid,  amid  great  pomp  of  preparation  and  show,  but  the 
patient  died.  His  successful  operation  was  not  till  June,  1808, — eight  months 
after  Dr.  Twitchell's  case,  but  to  him  has  been  awarded,  heretofore,  the  sole 
honor  of  showing  that  this  artery  might  be  ligated  with  impunity.  His  un- 
doubtedly was  the  first  successful  case  published,  yet  in  1803  an  English  sur- 
geon, Mr.  Fleming,  tied  this  vessel  in  a  man  who  had  attempted  suicide,  and 
saved  his  patient.  This  case  was  not  published  till  1817.  Also  in  the  same 
year,  Dr.  Cogswell,  of  Connecticut,  tied  this  artery,  but  the  patient  died  of  a 
slight  hasmorrhage  twenty  days  after  the  operation.  There  had  never  been 
but  one  successful  operation,  Mr.  Fleming's,  for  tying  this  vessel,  and  this  of 
course  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  profession. 

This  patient  of  Dr.  Twitchell  was  one  of  a  class  of  men,  formerly  well 
known  in  my  vicinity  as  horse-jockies,  who  were  nothing  less  than  idle, 
drinking,  worthless  vagabonds ;  and  my  early  recollections  of  him  are  those 
of  a  thin,  spare  man,  on  horse-back,  full  of  the  spirit  of  his  vocation,  always 
wearing  a  narrow  folded  handkerchief,  which  passed  over  his  head  and  un- 
der his  chin,  to  conceal  the  great  deformity  occasioned  by  the  wound.  He 
was  ever  afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  Pistol  John. 

Dr.  Twitchell  never  seemed  to  attach  any  great  importance  to  the  opera- 
tion, and  was  often  heard  to  speak  of  it  as  a  trivial  affair — it  having  been, 
as  it  were,  forced  upon  him,  so  that  he  could  have  no  choice,  except  to  look 
on  and  see  the  man  die,  or  attempt  to  save  him  by  this  then  hazardous  ex- 
periment. 
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It  is  certainly  well  settled  that  the  general  opinion  of  surgeons  was  against 
the  attempt  to  tie  the  carotid,  when  Dr.  Twitchell  operated  successfully ;  and 
it  is  asserted  by  himself,  and  no  one  will  doubt  it,  that  he  had  never  seen  any 
account  of  its  having  been  attempted  before  his  operation  ;  but  he  had  sus- 
pected that  it  might  be  done  safely,  from  numerous  successful  experiments 
on  animals.  If  he  had  ever  seen  the  accounts  of  Abernethy's  and  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper's  cases,  they  would  only  have  concurred  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  attempt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  he  had  seen  fit  to  have  published  this  case  im- 
mediately on  the  recovery  of  his  patieut,  instead  of  delaying  it  thirty  years, 
that  he  would  have  gained  a  name  among  the  European  surgeons  which  his 
after  life  would  have  well  sustained. 

He  was  as  much  a  discoverer  of  this  operation  as  Abernethy,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  or  Mr.  Fleming.  They  were  all  discoverers  ;  but  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
came  forward  in  a  fortunate  time  to  proclaim  the  operation,  and  has  been  ac- 
knowledged its  accredited  author. 

In  1810  Dr.  Twitchell  removed  to  Keene,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  now  entered  upon  a  large  business,  and  his  reputation  was 
constantly  increasing,  so  that  in  a  short  time,  by  general  consent,  he  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  profession  in  that  part  of  the  country.  His  life  now  flowed 
on  in  an  even  tenor,  full  of  labor  and  entire  devotion  to  his  duties  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  permanent  fame,  without  any  very  re- 
markable or  striking  incidents. 

In  1815  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Goodhue,  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  Josiah  Goodhue,  of  Chester,  Vt.,  who  was  a  devoted  and  affectionate  wife, 
and  greatly  assisted  and  comforted  him  during  the  severe  labors  and  trials  of 
his  life.  She  died  in  1848  of  a  lung  fever.  Her  death  nearly  prostrated 
him,  but  by  strong  reason  and  fortitude  he  rose  above  it,  and  again  went  on 
as  usual  with  his  arduous  professional  duties. 

His  business  now  became  very  lucrative,  so  that  he  was  soon  blessed  with 
a  competency,  and  might  have  been  rich,  if  he  would  have  collected  his  hon- 
est  dues.  But  he  waited  till  his  employers  were  ready  to  pay,  and  let  all 
those  alone  who  could  not,  or  would  not  pay  without  urging.  He  acted  as 
though  it  were  derogatory  to  the  profession  to  seem  to  care  anything  about 
the  remuneration  ;  the  only  absorbing  and  important  consideration  with  him 
ever  was,  how  the  disease  should  be  removed.  He  learned,  however,  by  a 
long  experience,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  profession,  that  as  a  body  our  ser- 
vices are  freely  commanded  and  used,  but  reluctantly  and  imperfectly  paid 
— and  that  gratitude  becomes  a  feeble  motive  in  prompting  men  to  discharge 
their  moral  obligations,  after  health  has  returned  and  the  physician  is  no 
longer  needed.  He  was  influenced  by  no  selfish  or  venal  motives,  for  never 
was  a  man  more  disinterested  than  he,  never  more  delighted  than  when  he 
could  render  some  important  service  to  his  fellow  man.  If  we  consider  how 
great  must  have  been  the  amount  of  gratuitous  services  which  he  was  ren- 
dering daily  to  the  poor  and  the  suffering  through  a  long  life,  and  still  fur- 
ther, how  immense  the  whole  amount  of  those  unpaid  accounts  must  have 
been  against  his  patrons  who  from  poverty  could  not  pay,  and  those,  with 
means,  who  would  not  pay  without  compulsion,  we  may  form  some  estimate 
of  how  great  a  portion  of  his  labors  were  rendered  without  any  remuneration. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Twitchell,  like  that  of  every  physician  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  profession,  was  barren  in  any  great  events  to  enliven  it,  and 
of  course  furnishes  but  few  materials  for  a  memoir  or  commemorative  dis- 
course.   It  is  considered  out  of  character,  that  the  honors  of  office,  or  places 
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of  trust  should  light  on  physicians — the  people,  whose  servants  they  are, 
cannot  spare  them  for  these  distinctions,  so  that  biographers  are  rarely  bur- 
dened with  many  incidents  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Twitchell  was  a  good  man  to 
amputate  limbs,  to  heal  ulcers,  to  repair  the  various  accidents  happening  to 
the  real  body — but  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  meddle  with  the  body  pol- 
itic, or  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  any  confidence  out  of  his  own  sphere.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  was  ever  desirous  of  enjoying  any  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  people ;  yet  if  he  was  a  competent  man,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  have  been  excluded  from  the  same  honors  that  appertain  to  other  men. 
Physicians  are  like  the  rest  of  mankind — they  are  not  insensible  to  honors, 
nor  distinctions,  nor  devoid  of  an  ambition  to  appear  well  in  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  They  demur  to  the  sentence  of  the  world,  that  their 
province  is  that  of  silent  labor  only— -that  their  lives  are  to  be  worn  out,  like 
those  of  the  beasts  of  burden,  in  the  entire  service  of  others ; — that  no  pas- 
times, no  honors,  no  emoluments  of  office,  are  to  come  to  them.  They  only 
ask  that  they  shall  have  their  share  of  the  honorable  distinctions  of  the 
world,  in  proportion  to  their  characters  and  qualifications ;  that  they  no  longer 
be  considered  a  class  of  men  doomed  to  the  exclusive  business  of  their  vo- 
cation. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  probable  that  no  other  man,  even  with  equal 
qualifications  with  Dr.  Twitchell,  could  ever  again  acquire  such  a  wide-spread 
reputation,  or  be  so  extensively  consulted.  We  hope  that  through  most  of 
New-Hampshire  such  a  class  of  physicians  have  arisen,  so  well  read  and 
trained  in  the  various  branches  of  their  profession,  as  never  again  to  be  under 
the  necessity,  from  a  lack  of  knowledge,  of  giving  their  difficult  cases  into 
other  hands.  There  is  now  tact,  talent  and  learning  enough  in  the  profes- 
sion to  meet  all  its  exigencies, — to  overcome  all  its  difficulties. 

When  Dr.  Twitchell  commenced  business,  the  physicians  in  his  region, 
though  many  of  them  very  efficient  men  and  good  practioners,  were,  never- 
theless, very  indifferent  surgeons.  They  were  accustomed  to  separate  the 
duties  of  the  physician  from  that  of  the  surgeon,  and,  assuming  the  former, 
to  disregard  the  latter.  He  came  among  them  a  well  read,  ardent,  prompt, 
and  perfectly  reliable  man ;  they  gladly  gave  up  to  him  all  such  cases  as  they 
knew  they  were  incompetent  to  manage,  and  all  such,  too,  as  they  were  glad 
to  get  off  their  hands.  He  boldly  encountered  any  thing  that  offered, — he 
did  his  best  in  all  his  cases,  and  was  successful  beyond  his  expectations. 
Soon  he  came  to  be  the  resort  of  every  species  of  disease,  that  others  had 
failed  to  cure,  or  had  pronounced  irremediable.  He  was  never  daunted — he 
met  every  case  with  skill,  perseverance  and  unwearied  effort,  as  long  as  any 
hope  remained.  The  word  fail  did  not  enter  his  vocabulary.  For  many 
years,  all  the  operative  surgery,  for  a  long  distance  from  his  residence,  de- 
volved on  him ;  his  rides  were  long,  wearisome,  and  often  very  hazardous 
during  the  inclemency  of  winter ;  yet,  with  a  strong  heart,  and  indomitable 
perseverance,  he  held  out  in  his  labors,  with  his  full  share  of  intellectual 
vigor  and  energy  of  character  to  the  last.  He  never  wished  for  counsel ; 
he  felt  so  strong  in  himself,  such  a  perfect  self-reliance,  such  a  ready  recur- 
rence in  his  uncommon  memory,  to  all  the  books  should  contain  on  each  sub- 
ject, and  such  a  command  of  every  known  expedient  that  would  be  useful, 
that  it  seemed  to  him  useless.  It  was  not  a  feeling  of  arrogance  or  superi- 
ority over  his  brethren,  but  only  the  consciousness  that  he  was  himself  per- 
fectly prepared  for  every  exigence  and  difficulty  of  the  healing  art. 

We  might  pause  here  to  inquire  what  he  has  done  in  the  profession  more 
than  other  men  to  entitle  him  to  such  a  wide-spread  reputation.    We  can 
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answer  that  few  men  possess  the  peculiar  natural  endowments  that  belonged 
to  Dr.  Twitchell,  and  few  rarely  attain  so  thoroughly  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  all  the  practical  purposes  of  the  profession.  He  showed  himself  a 
superior  man  in  all  the  acts  of  his  life,  as  one  destined  to  lead  and  direct 
others,  from  his  native  energy  of  character,  perseverance  and  self-reliance. 
There  can  be  no  assumption  in  saying,  that  he  deserves  to  stand  side  by  side 
with  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Abernethy  in  his  great  operation  of  tying 
the  carotid  artery ;  and  is  equally  deserving  of  as  much  credit  as  Sir  Benj. 
Brodie  in  his  original  operation,  as  it  certainly  was  to  him,  for  he  had  never 
heard  of  his  published  cases,  of  trephining  the  tibia  for  an  abscess  in  that 
bone.  He  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy  several  times  with  success. 
All  the  common  operations  of  surgery  were  almost  of  every  day  occurrence 
to  him  ;  a  large  region  of  country  depended  upon  him  for  this  practice,  for 
a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  and  well  did  he  meet  all  the  wishes  and 
expectations  of  his  numerous  patrons.  His  great  fame  was  founded  more 
upon  his  skill  and  success  in  meeting  all  these  numerous  and  diversified  cases, 
than  upon  any  great  feat  in  surgery  or  any  accidental  success  in  his  practice. 

His  reputation,  however,  rests  now  almost  entirely  upon  the  fugitive  mem- 
ories of  the  living ;  he  has  committed  but  little  to  writing,  and  that  little  is 
not  calculated  very  long  to  perpetuate  his  name.  He  has  left  a  few  cases 
drawn  up  by  some  of  his  friends  ;  a  few  papers  on  morbid  anatomy,  and  parts 
of  a  few  addresses.  These  constitute  nearly  all  that  is  left  of  him  in  any 
permanent  form  for  posterity.  He  has  left  no  family  of  his  own,  to  cherish 
his  great  name,  to  remember,  and  to  furnish  a  more  perfect  record  of  his 
great  deeds  ;  to  give  us  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  home  char- 
acter ;  but  as  has  been  beautifully  said  of  him,  "  his  life  died  with  him." 

It  is  painful  to  think  that  one  so  justly  distinguished  in  life  by  his  wonder- 
ful intellect,  genius  and  admirable  qualification  for  anything  he  chose  to  do, 
should  have  let  his  life  glide  by  and  leave  so  little  worthy  of  his  great  name. 
This  living  in  the  memories  of  friends  and  in  tradition  is  uncertain,  short-lived, 
and  soon  the  fame  thus  transmitted  is  lost.  The  great  beacon-lights  of  their 
age  should  rear  to  themselves,  in  their  lives,  some  permanent  work,  that 
should  be  a  durable  monument  to  their  fame. 

Dr.  TwitchelTs  disinclination  to  write  was  a  real  loss  to  the  world.  What 
treasures  of  experience  and  knowledge  had  he  not  accumulated  in  his  long 
practice,  and  how  deeply  and  thoroughly  did  he  understand  all  those  subjects 
to  which  he  had  particularly  directed  his  attention !  How  clear  and  lumin- 
ous could  he  make  a  case  that  had  seemed  so  dark  before  !  He  needed  not 
the  long  and  patient  investigation  by  which  other  men  arrive  at  the  truth, 
but  he  came  to  his  conclusions  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  as  it  were  by 
intuition,  and  we  only  wonder,  when  all  is  made  so  clear,  that  we  could  not 
ourselves  have  seen  the  same.  Some  have  thought  that  there  was  too  much 
haste  in  making  his  diagnosis — yet  those  best  acquainted  with  him,  and  whose 
privilege  it  was  occasionally  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  esteemed  his 
opinions  of  the  highest  value,  and  whether  arrived  at  by  a  longer  or  shorter 
process,  as  almost  always  proving  right.  "What  a  treasure  it  would  have 
been,  if  he  had  given  his  rich  and  sagacious  experience  to  the  profession  in 
some  written  form ;  and  what  an  aid  to  those,  who,  after  studying  their  cases 
with  attention,  fail  to  find  practical  matter  enough  to  meet  their  inquiries  ! 
Could  he  have  written  as  he  talked,  nothing  could  have  been  uttered  that 
would  not  have  been  plain  and  useful ;  nothing  but  what  a  long  experience 
had  sanctioned  and  common  sense  approved.  No  one,  like  him,  could  have 
adapted  a  surgical  practice  to  the  country,  where  it  must  often  be  so  very 
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unlike  that  of  the  cities  or  hospitals.  No  one,  so  full  of  expedients  as  him- 
self, could  have  pointed  out  so  clearly  the  management  of  those  cases,  where, 
often,  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  do  as  he  can,  not  as  he  would ;  being  so  sit- 
uated as  to  be  destitute  of  all  the  necessary  appurtenances  and  conveniences 
adapted  to  the  case.  And  then,  in  therapeutics,  no  one  could  so  have  sim- 
plified the  remedial  agents,  and  so  adapted  them,  as  he,  to  the  narrow  phar- 
macy of  every  country  practitioner.  With  all  these  eminent  qualifications, 
how  deeply  do  we  regret  that  such  a  gifted  mind,  and  such  a  rich  experience 
have  passed  away  without  leaving  any  writings  or  work  as  a  legacy  to  his 
profession ! 

Though  Dr.  TwitchelPs  intensely  laborious  life  forbade  much  long  and 
patient  investigation,  yet  he  studied  his  cases  with  great  care,  and  no  man 
could  know  better  or  more  thoroughly  than  he  did,  all  that  was  necessary  in 
relation  to  them.  He  was  not  a  learned  man,  and  yet  no  professional  man 
in  our  State  ever  kept  better  and  earlier  posted  up  in  all  the  new  views  and 
improvements  in  the  profession,  and  in  all  the  new  remedies  of  the  day. 
Possessing  a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  and  an  uncommon  quickness  of 
perception,  he  could  acquire  knowledge  with  a  facility  unknown  to  most  other 
men,  who  have  to  study,  reflect  and  re-reflect,  before  they  can  make  any  new 
facts,  views  or  theories  their  own. 

By  those  who  have  known  but  little  of  Dr.  Twitchell,  he  has  been  accused 
of  riding  his  hobbies  in  the  use  of  the  new  remedies,  and  in  the  introduction 
of  many  of  the  improvements  of  the  profession.  I  know  that  many  physi- 
cians are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  was  one  of  the  faults  of  this  em- 
inent man.  Those  best  acquainted  with  him,  however,  will  absolve  him  from 
this  charge.  It  was  his  duty,  as  it  was  his  pleasure,  to  know  all  the  improve- 
ments of  his  profession,  and  he  tried  them  with  a  skill  and  care  that  added 
greatly  to  his  success.  There  was  no  hobby  in  the  case ;  he  tried  the  new 
remedies  and  improvements  as  they  recommended  themselves  to  his  judg- 
ment and  common  sense ;  he  never  feared  to  step  aside  from  the  beaten  path 
— he  left  himself  free  to  adopt  any  means  or  remedy  that  promised  any  ben- 
efit to  his  patient. 

He  was  uniformly  courteous  and  frank  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  and  his  counsel,  in  all  bad  cases,  was  sought  and  highly 
prized.  Those  only  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  counsels,  more 
or  less  frequently,  can  know  the  loss  of  such  a  man.  He  came  to  us  with 
kindness,  frankness  and  sincerity ;  we  felt  that  his  only  object  was  to  aid  the 
suffering,  and  to  help  us  through  with  our  trying  cases  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  And  then,  how  clear  his  opinions — how  definite  the  object  for  which 
the  remedies  should  be  applied,  and  with  what  directness  would  the  course 
of  treatment  be  pointed  out,  and  all  in  the  plainest  and  most  intelligible  lan- 
guage. He  never  attempted  on  these  occasions  any  display  of  his  great 
knowledge  ;  nor  by  any  means,  but  the  most  honorable,  did  he  make  any 
effort  to  produce  a  favorable  impression  in  regard  to  his  character.  His 
examinations  were  never  made  merely  to  show  how  deeply  he  investigated 
disease ;  for  he  only  pushed  his  inquiries  till  he  attained  the  facts  he  desired, 
and  often  he  scanned  the  malady  without  hardly  any  apparent  effort.  All 
these  tricks  of  little  great  men  he  abhorred.  His  sense  of  truth  and  honesty 
made  him  a  true  physician  and  a  true  man.  So  above  all  trick  and  man- 
agement himself,  he  in  his  turn  required  openness  and  frankness  on  the  part 
of  his  brethren.  His  reproofs  were  in  no  measured  terms,  when  he  was  not 
met  with  equal  truth  and  sincerity. 

He  always  made  it  a  principle  in  his  consultations  to  be  prompt  to  the 
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time  agreed  upon,  saying  that  he  would  wait  fifteen  minutes  for  the  attend- 
ing physician,  but  that  he  wanted  no  one  to  wait  five  for  him.  He  always 
manifested  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  cases  for  which  he  had  been  consulted, 
and  remembered  all  their  peculiarities  with  such  exactness,  as  to  be  able  to 
give  subsequent  advice  when  solicited  by  letter  or  otherwise. 

Dr.  Twitchell  was  an  early  and  strong  friend  of  the  temperance  cause,  and 
never  failed  to  speak  out  forcibly  and  plainly  on  this  subject  on  all  suitable 
occasions.  His  denunciations  of  the  intemperate,  whose  families  suffered 
in  consequence,  and  of  the  habitual  drunkard,  were  often  terribly  severe. 
He  saw  and  felt  the  evil  in  all  its  magnitude,  and,  as  a  friend  of  his  race,  he 
could  not  be  silent.  The  very  few  efforts  at  a  public  lecture  ever  attempt- 
ed by  him,  were  made  on  this  subject ;  but  from  his  intense  devoted- 
ness  to  professional  business,  he  had  never  trained  himself  to  public 
speaking  in  early  life,  and  of  course  did  not  succeed  in  any  manner  to  com- 
pare with  his  simple  conversation.  His  colloquial  powers  were  unrivalled. 
His  conversation  was  peculiar,  sui  generis — so  plain,  natural,  mirthful  and 
full  of  anecdote,  that  every  one  who  heard  him,  learned  or  unlearned,  were 
equally  delighted.  I  have  never  seen  the  man  who  excelled  him  in  the 
mingled  humor  or  pathos  of  his  narrative  conversation  ;  or  who  equalled  him 
in  the  power  of  imparting  valuable  knowledge  by  entertaining  anecdotes. 

He  had  an  aversion  to  tobacco  not  less  marked  than  to  the  abuse  of  al- 
coholic drinks.  It  was  with  him  a  frequent  cause  of  disease,  and  more  fre- 
quently of  death  than  is  generally  supposed.  He  had  a  theory  on  this  sub- 
ject of  his  own,  by  which  he  was  led  to  believe  that  tobacco  killed  more 
persons  than  intemperance. 

But,  of  all  things  on  earth,  he  had  the  greatest  loathing  and  detestation  of 
quackery,  as  mean,  despicable  and  wicked.  He  often  took  delight  in  strip- 
ping off  the  disguise  with  which  the  empiric  sought  to  shield  himself,  and  in 
pouring  out  upon  him  a  flood  of  vituperative  language.  Such  characters 
experienced  but  little  mercy  at  his  hands.  That  man's  feelings  must  have 
been  callous  indeed,  who  could  have  endured  the  lash  of  his  tongue  with  in- 
difference, 

No  less  strong  were  his  invectives  against  the  opathies  and  isms  of  the 
day ;  they  were  but  a  new  form  of  deception  by  which  the  people  were  to 
be  gulled ;  and  during  his  life  his  great  personal  influence  kept  his  immedi- 
ate community  quite  free  from  these  evils.  That  men  and  women,  unedu-. 
cated  in  the  healing  art,  should  have  the  presumption  to  descant  upon  the 
principles  of  homoeopathy,  or  hydropathy,  or  any  other  of  the  new-fangled 
systems  of  empiricism,  as  though  they  could  understand  their  vast  superior- 
ity over  the  long  established  system  of  medicine,  and  be  ready  to  utter  in- 
vectives and  anathemas  with  all  that  confidence  which  ignorance  usually  in- 
spires, was  to  him  a  monstrous  absurdity.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  he 
met  all  such  cases  with  no  measured  sarcasm.  He  would  have  considered 
it  a  prostitution  of  reason,  to  have  called  in  its  aid  to  weed  out  what  had  its 
only  foundation  in  self-interest  or  caprice. 

Dr.  Twitchell  was  very  abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  such  control  had  he 
over  his  appetites,  that  it  was  no  self-denial  for  him  to  confine  himself  to  a 
vegetable,  or  even  to  a  bread  and  milk  diet.  In  this  epicurean  age,  he  gave 
a  striking  illustration  of  "  one  who  eats  to  live,  and  does  not  live  to  eat." 
Early  in  life  he  suffered  very  much  with  asthma  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  being  induced  by  a  severe  acne  to  resort  to  a  vegetable  diet,  his  asthma 
entirely  left  him,  as  well  as  the  eruption  on  his  face,  neither  of  which  ever 
returned. 
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Later  in  life,  a  small  hard  tumor  appeared  at  the  internal  angle  of  the 
right  eye,  and  in  time  seemed  to  be  assuming  a  malignant  character.  In 
1848,  Dr.  George  Hayward,  of  Boston,  removed  it  with  a  scalpel,  but  it  did 
not  heal,  and  required  to  be  operated  on  again.  It  now  gave  him  great 
trouble,  and  after  his  long  rides,  it  would  often  awaken  him  in  the  night  with 
pain.  At  this  time,  1847,  the  tumor  presented  a  malignant  appearance. 
"  It  was  an  ulcer  about  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  finger,  with  ragged,  hard, 
"  elevated  edges."  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1847,  which  he  attended  as  a  delegate  from  this 
Society,  he  consulted  many  of  the  eminent  surgeons  he  met  as  to  his  own 
case,  and  all  regarded  it  a  serious  disease ;  and  while  some  thought  that  it 
might  be  cured  by  local  applications  or  another  operation,  most  of  them  re- 
commended no  external  treatment.  He  returned  home  greatly  discouraged. 
He  resolved,  however,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  most  rigid  diet,  although  he  was 
now  sixty-six  years  old,  and  was  daily  occupied  in  a  most  laborious  profession. 
He  determined  upon  a  bread  and  milk  diet,  and  if  this  did  not  accomplish 
his  purpose,  he  intended  to  use  bread  and  water  only.  He  had  a  theory  of 
his  own  upon  this  subject — that  is,  that  malignant  diseases  arise  from  our 
taking  too  much  carbon  into  our  systems.  The  results  of  this  course  of  di- 
eting were  astonishing.  The  pains  were  lessened  immediately.  The  puru- 
lent discharge  diminished,  and  the  disease  seemed  very  soon  arrested.  In 
less  than  two  years  the  diseased  mass  had  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  only 
a  minute  white  spot,  about  a  line  in  diameter,  looking  like  a  scar.  He  al- 
ways attributed  the  cure  to  the  diet,  as  a  true  propter  hoc,  and  if  so,  what  a 
lesson  does  not  this  teach  us  of  the  power  of  diet  to  re-organize  a  man. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  inquiry  and  deep  interest  to  know  what  the  great 
and  good  men  gone  before  us,  have  believed  or  thought  on  the  Deity  or  the 
christian  religion.  Dr.  Twitchell  was  said  always  to  be  reserved  on  these 
subjects,  yet  we  learn  enough  of  him  to  know  that  however  much  he  may 
have  been  stigmatized  as  infidel,  he  possessed  beautiful  and  cheering  views 
of  God  and  his  providence;  that  he  enjoyed  vastly  the  grand  scenery  of 
hills,  mountains  and  fields,  as  striking  illustrations  of  their  divine  and  benev- 
olent Author.  He  worshipped  God  in  his  own  way,  in  no  church  or  lofty 
cathedral,  but  alone,  under  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven,  or  in  his  journeyings 
over  hills  and  mountains,  ere  the  dawn  of  day — amid  the  grandest  scenery 
of  nature,  and  the  magnificent  works  of  nature's  God. 

How  very  unlike  his  views  to  those  of  the  late  eminent  surgeon,  Dr. 
Physick,  of  Philadelphia,  the  latter  part  of  whose  life  was  filled  with  gloom 
and  sadness,  because  he  could  never  reconcile  the  misery,  wretchedness  and 
suffering  he  witnessed  in  his  profession  with  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 
He  has  been  heard  to  declare  his  unqualified  belief  in  God  and  immor- 
tality. He  had  a  right  sense  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
creation,  and  has  been  known  to  enjoin  upon  a  patient,  whose  feelings  were 
in  a  morbid  state,  to  turn  his  contemplations  to  this  subject.  He  always 
reverenced  the  true  manifestations  of  piety  wherever  exhibited,  and  "  I  may 
add,"  says  his  biographer,  "  that  when  he  perceived  a  true  heart  was  the 
"  cause  of  it,  even  religious  officiousness  and  impertinence  always  met  with 
"  kindness  from  him.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  occurred  several 
"  years  since.  A  female  acquaintance,  while  under  high  religious  excitement, 
"  called  upon  him,  and  said  she  had  an  important  matter  on  which  she  wished 
"  to  converse  with  him.  She  seemed,  however,  to  shrink  from  speaking,  for 
"  fear  of  giving  offence.  He  begged  her  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  frank- 
"  ness,  and  assured  her  that  she  could  say  nothing  that  would  offend  him. 
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u  She  then  stated  that  she  had  been  called  by  God  to  speak  with  him  boldly 
"  upon  the  state  of  his  soul.  She  felt  that  he  was  living  alienated  from  God ; 
"  that  he  should  awaken  from  his  lethargy,  and  prepare,  by  religion  and  the 
"church,  for  death,  which  might  happen  to  him  at  any  moment.  Having 
"  heard  her  with  much  gentleness,  he  thanked  her  for  her  kind  thoughts  on  his 
"  behalf,  and  said  that  he  honored  her  for  her  frankness,  at  which  he  could  not 
"for  a  moment  take  offence.  He  concluded  thus:  'But,  my  friend, you  are 
"  mistaken.  God  never  told  you  to  call  on  me.  He  knows  my  heart  better 
"  than  any  one  else,  and  I  know  that  he  never  sent  you.'  1  Our  prayers'  he 
"  said,  '  should  arise  in  every  action  of  our  lives,  and  we  should  be  constantly 
"  prepared  for  death  by  always  living  rightly.'  "  Noble  thoughts,  kindly  ex- 
pressed by  a  true  heart  3 

Would  that  I  could  speak  of  his  belief  in  the  christian  religion  with  the 
same  satisfaction  that  I  have  of  his  views  of  a  Deity — but  truth  forbids. 
However  much  his  life  was  the  embodiment  of  many  of  the  great  elements 
of  the  christian  character,  full  of  truthfulness,  benevolence,  justice,  kindness 
and  self-sacrifice  for  his  fellow-man,  yet  he  did  not  believe  as  we  could  have 
wished  in  relation  to  our  divine  Master.  He  could  not  give  credence  to  his 
miraculous  birth,  nor  indeed  to  the  miracles,  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  mission. 
They  were  stumbling-blocks  to  him — they  marred  the  beauty  of  Christ's 
character,  instead  of  inspiring  his  reverence.  It  might  have  been,  that  views 
like  these  prevented  his  attendance  upon  any  public  worship,  and  though  the 
church  was  nothing  to  him,  he  was  nevertheless  always  a  supporter  of  the 
institutions  of  religion.  He  always  had  a  great  reverence  for  goodness  and 
natural  unaffected  piety  wherever  exhibited ;  which  gives  some  evidence, 
that  within  his  own  bosom  there  was  a  corresponding  feeling  to  appreciate 
these  qualities.  But  of  hypocrisy  in  religion  he  had  the  greatest  hatred, 
and  was  never  sparing  of  the  lash  of  ridicule  and  scorn  whenever  he  saw  it. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  whether  he  was  a  good  man  ?  I  answer  un- 
hesitatingly, yes.  Such  a  life  of  practical  goodness  ;  of  constant  and  severe 
service  to  humanity ;  such  an  exhibition  of  one's  going  about  doing  good 
daily ;  bespeaks  a  good  man — a  goodness  which  greatly  throws  into  the  shade 
the  efforts  of  many  a  christian.  But  his  belief  did  not  correspond  with  that 
of  christians ;  let  it  be  so,  he  thought  for  himself,  and  could  be  trammelled 
with  no  forms  or  creeds  of  man's  device.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  that 
his  life  exhibited,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  pure  and  elevated  precepts  of 
christian  morality. 

"For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight ; 
M  His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

From  1842  he  had  been  troubled  with  complaints  common  to  men  of  his 
age,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  ride  much-^ 
and  at  times  these  difficulties  were  very  annoying,  and  almost  incapacitated 
him  from  business.  Nevertheless,  his  general  health  did  not  decline  much 
till  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

His  last  illness  commenced  on  Sunday,  May  19,  1850,  with  nausea,  for 
which  he  took  an  emetic.  On  Monday  he  was  better,  and  came  down  stairs, 
and  during  the  day  gave  medical  advice,  which  was  the  last  act  of  his  pro- 
fessional life.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  night  he  was  seized  with  a  par- 
alytic shock,  and  was  unable  to  move  or  speak.  He  partially  recovered  his 
speech.  His  mind  seemed  clear  as  usual,  and  very  attentive  to  his  own 
symptoms.  He  pointed  out  the  treatment  that  had  been  successful  in  cases 
similar  to  his  own.  He  had  no  pain.  He  remained  in  this  very  tranquil 
state  till  the  following  Sunday,  (May  26th,)  when  he  died.    "Many  times," 
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says  his  biographer,  "  he  desired  to  have  some  children,  who  were  in  the 
A  bouse,  brought  near  to  his  bed;  and  on  these  occasions,  always  wished  they 
"  should  kiss  him.  Resting  upon  his  pure  thoughts  and  his  good  life,  he  was 
t;  quietly  passing  away  ;  and,  by  his  beautiful  serenity,  was  instilling  into  the 
"  hearts  of  the  loved  ones  around  him,  lofty  views  of  human  life  and  of  hu- 
"  man  death.  Consistently  with  all  his  former  course,  he  asked  for  no  vocal 
"  prayers  to  be  uttered  by  his  bedside.  He  felt  not  the  need  of  any  human 
"  mediator  between  himself  and  his  God.  His  whole  life  had  been  one  of 
"  prayer  and  of  thanksgiving,  and  his  death  was  about  to  be  to  that  life  its 
"  crowning  grace  of  resignation  to  the  almighty  will  of  heaven.  On  Sunday 
"  his  voice  failed  him,  and  his  power  of  swallowing  was  gone.  He  after- 
"  wards  made  no  vain  efforts  at  conversation,  though  capable  of  recognizing 
"  the  children,  who  were  still  allowed  to  climb  upon  his  bedside.  In  the  after- 
noon, that  holy  unconsciousness,  that  sweet  sleep,  which  precedes  death, 
"  came  over  him,  a  few  gasps,  a  little  rattling,  and  the  great  soul  had  depar- 
"  ted  ;  as  he  always  desired,  he  was  preserved  from  long  illness.  It  was  amid 
"  the  deep  stillness  of  a  Sabbath  evening  that  he  died." 

Thus  passed  away  one  of  the  great  lights  of  this  age  in  beautiful  serenity, 
perfectly  according  with  his  life  of  good  deeds  and  generous  acts  to  his  fellow 
man.  Our  regrets  follow  him,  though,  when  we  think,  that  agreeable  to  his 
oft  repeated  wish,  his  end  came  while  he  was  yet  in  the  full  maturity  of  all 
his  powers,  we  may  rejoice  that  so  bright  a  light  was  never  dimmed — that 
he  came  nearly  to  the  allotted  period  of  human  life,  and  quickly  and  easily 
passed  away.  Death  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  desired  above  all  things 
never  to  outlive  his  usefulness,  and  his  wish  was  fully  realised ;  for  we  can 
say  with  truth,  that  never  in  the  slightest  degree  had  public  confidence  in 
him  been  diminished. 

We  ought  not  to  mourn  that  his  light  is  extinguished,  for  it  was  long  spared 
to  the  world  and  has  now  gone  out,  only  agreeably  to  the  common  lot  of 
our  natures  ;  nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  follow  his  departure  with  sorrow, 
because, 

"  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

In  his  death  our  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  members,  one  of  its  best 
friends  and  most  ardent  advocates,  who  had  cherished  and  sustained  it  through 
all  its  varied  fortunes  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years. 

We  do  not  alone  regret  that  we  shall  see  his  face  no  more  ;  we  shall  miss 
his  warm  interest  in  our  welfare,  and  in  the  honor  of  our  association ;  we 
shall  feel  weakened  by  his  loss,  as  if  one  of  the  great  towers  of  our  edifice 
had  fallen  to  the  earth.  But  he  lives  in  a  fragrant  memory  to  reflect  honor 
on  us,  and  to  add  another  to  the  great  number  of  eminent  and  talented  men 
of  whom  it  is  the  pride  of  our  State  to  boast 
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THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on 
the  Gth  of  May.  By  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Gooch,  the  editor  of  the  Steth. 
oscope,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  association,  we  received  proof  sheets 
of  that  Journal  containing  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  in  advance  of  its 
regular  issue.  From  it  we  make  the  following  summary.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  about  two  hundred  delegates  were  in  attendance, 
representing  twenty-five  states.  We  regret  to  say  that  no  one  appeared  for 
New  Hampshire. 

The  president,  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Ohio,  took  the  chair  at  11  o'clock,  and 
called  the  association  to  order. 

The  association  having  been  organized,  Dr.  Thos.  Y.  Simons,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association,  in  a 
warm  and  hearty  address,  welcomed  the  delegates  present  from  the  other 
states  to  the  city  and  state,  on  behalf  of  his  associates,  which  was  responded 
to  in  a  becoming  manner  by  the  president. 

Dr.  Arnold  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  one  from  each  state  represented  in  the 
association,  to  be  chosen  by  their  respective  delegates,  be  appointed  to  nom- 
inate suitable  officers  to  be  elected  the  ensuing  year. 

The  committee  having  retired,  the  president  delivered  an  address  of  some 
length  on  matters  connected  with  the  association,  and  the  advancement  of 
medical  science.    It  was  received  with  marked  attention  and  applause. 

The  nominating  committee,  through  their  chairman,  then  read  the  sub- 
joined names  as  suitable  candidates  for  officers  of  the  association  for  the 
ensuing  year,  viz : 

Dr.  James  Moultrie,  of  S.  C,  President. 
Dr.  Geo.  Hayward,  of  Mass.,] 


Dr.  R.  D.  Arnold,  of  Geo.,      :  T~    „    . ,  M 
Dr.  B.  R  Wellford,  of  Va.,    \  ^-Presidents. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Flint,  of  Kentucky,  J 
Dr.  H.  W.  Desaussure,  of  S.  C., )  0 
Dr.  P.  C.  Gooch,  of  Va.,  j 
Dr.  Isaac  Hats,  of  Pa.,  IVmimw 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  La  Roche,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  report  was  accepted, 
and  the  gentlemen  thus  nominated  were  elected  the  officers  of  the  association 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  they  were  invited  to  take  their  seats  on  the  platform. 

The  president  elect  then  took  the  chair,  and  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks 
returned  his  thanks  for  the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  him  by  the  association. 

On  the  second  day  there  was  a  lengthy  discussion  upon  the  subject  of 
giving  greater  privileges  to  invited  and  permanent  members,  but  no  altera- 
tion was  made. 

Dr.  I.  Hays,  the  treasurer  of  the  association,  then  read  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  publication,  and  also  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 
The  subjoined  resolutions,  appended,  were  read  and  adopted: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  assessment  for  the  present  year  shall  be  $3. 

2.  Resolved,  That  those  delegates  who  pay  the  assessments  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  copy  of  the  transactions  for  the  present  year,  and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  two  dollars,  in  addition,  shall  entitle  them  to  two  additional  copies. 

3.  Resolved,  That  permanent  members  shall  be  entitled  to  one  copy  of 
the  transactions  for  the  present  year  on  the  payment  of  two  dollars,  and 
three  copies  on  the  payment  of  five  dollars. 

4.  Resolved,  That  societies  which  have  been  represented  in  the  associa- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  copies  for  their  members  on  the  same  terms  that 
copies  are  furnished  to  permanent  members. 

5.  Resolved,  That  permanent  members,  unless  present  at  the  meeting  as 
delegates,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  assessment. 

6.  Resolved,  That  any  delegate  who  is  in  arrears  for  his  annual  assess- 
ment shall  not  be  considered  as  a  permanent  member. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  several  committees  be  requested  to  bring  to  the 
meeting  of  the  association  their  reports,  correctly  and  legibly  transcribed, 
and  that  they  be  required  to  hand  them  to  the  secretaries  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  read. 

Dr.  Drake,  of  Ohio,  moved  that  the  report  on  surgery  be  read  first. 
Adopted. 

Professor  Eve,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  surgery,  then  proceeded  to 
read  his  report. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Dr.  Davis  to  commit  the  same  to  the  committee 
on  publication  ;  which  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Hays  moved  to  read  Dr.  Flint's  report  by  its  title — Practical  Med- 
icine— and  refer  the  same  to  the  committee  on  publication,  which  motion 
was  adopted,  and  the  several  hundred  copies  printed  and  furnished  by  the 
author  were  directed  to  be  distributed  among  the  delegates  present. 

Dr.  Boyle,  of  Washington,  offered  a  resolution  that  the  association  in 
future  meet  in  Washington  city. 

Dr.  Gooch  extended  an  invitation  from  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia 
to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Richmond  city,  which  he  said  was  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  delegation,  and  Dr.  Carter  P.  Johnson, 
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from  the  medical  faculty  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  presented  an  invita- 
tion to  the  same  effect.  Invitations  were  also  presented  by  Dr.  Jones,  of. 
the  University  of  Louisiana,  to  meet  at  New  Orleans,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  John- 
ston, of  Missouri,  to  meet  at  St.  Louis.  The  resolution  and  invitations 
were  referred  to  the  committee  on  nominations. 

The  report  on  prize  essays  was  then  read,  and  the  resolutions  appended, 
thereto  were  adopted. 

Dr.  Storer,  of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  obstetrics,  read, 
the  report  on  that  subject.  He  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Thompson,  of  Illinois — that  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  committee 
who  had  aided  him  in  any  degree.  He  mentioned  this  fact,  because  he  had 
to  hold  himself  entirely  responsible  for  all  the  inaccuracies,  &c. 

On  the  third  day,  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  presented  a  model  of  a 
malformation  of  the  knee  joint,  the  patella  being  absent. 

Dr.  "Wood,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  colleges,  exclusively  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy,  are  not 
recognized  by  the  association  as  among  the  bodies  authorized  to  send  dele- 
gates to  its  meetings. 

Dr.  Wood,  of  New-York,  moved  to  amend,  by  dividing  the  resolution, 
so  as  to  make  the  question,  first,  on  the  reception  of  delegates  from  colleges 
of  dentistry;-  secondly,  on  the  reception  of  delegates  from  colleges  of 
pharmacy. 

The  amendment  having  been  accepted,  the  question  of  the  reception  of 
delegates  from  colleges  of  dentistry  was  debated. 

A  motion  was  finally  made  by  Dr.  Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  whole 
resolution  of  Dr.  Wood,  including  colleges  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy,  be 
referred  to  a  special  committee  of  five  members,  which  resolution  was 
adopted. 

Dr.  Jones,  of  North  Carolina,  offered  the  following  resolution r 
Resolved,  That  all  the  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  are  hereby 
earnestly  and  respectfully  requested  to  hold  a  convention,  through  delegates 
respectively  chosen  by  them,  at  least  once  in  every  six  years,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  proper  method  of  harmoniously  elevating  the  standing  of 
medical  education  in  the  said  colleges. 

Dr.  Hats  then  called  up  the  resolution  on  page  43,  vol.  2,  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Association,  and  moved  to  strike  out  "all  that  relates  to 
committees,"  &c. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Stevens,  and  urged  by  Dr.  Drake^ 
who  announced  some  ten  or  twelve  special  points,  which  he  said  ought  to 
occupy  the  Association,  instead  of  being  occupied  with  epitomes  of  Rankin, 
6c  Braithwaite. 

Dr.  Hooker,  of  Conn.,  spoke  of  the  looseness  of  committees  and  editors 
of  journals. 

Dr.  Davis  thought  they  could  decide  on  the  matter  at  once. 
43 
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Dr.  Hays  proposed  to  dispense  with  the  standing  committees.  The 
question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Wood,  of  Penn.,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
arrangement  of  a  committee  for  future  action,  to  report  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Dr.  Reybtjrn,  of  Missouri,  presented  and  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  medical  literature. 

Dr.  Dickson  moved  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were 
seconded  by  Dr.  Lebby,  and  unanimously  adopted  without  debate : 

Whereas  efforts  are  being  made  to  repeal  the  law  of  1847,  which  confers 
protective  ranks  on  the  members  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army — 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Medical  Association  views  with  regret  the 
existence  of  hostility  to  the  act  of  congress,  approved  February  11,  1847, 
which  confers  legal  rights  and  equality  with  other  staff  departments  on  the 
medical  officers  of  the  army,  and  gives  them  a  position  to  which  the  impor- 
tance and  character  of  the  profession  entitle  them. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions,  with  the  resolutions  of  the  as- 
sociation, passed  at  its  last  annual  meeting  on  the  same  subject,  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  secretaries  of  war  and  of  the  navy,  through  the  chiefs  of  the 
medical  department  of  each  service,  and  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  medical  education  was  then  called  for, 
and,  as  the  hour  was  late,  the  chairman  read  only  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to 
demonstrative  midwifery,  which  had  by  special  resolution  been  referred  to 
the  committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
publication. 

Dr.  Dickson  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  association  unanimously  approve  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  medical  education  in  respect  to 
demonstrative  midwifery. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  medical  education  being 
the  special  order,  Dr.  Stevens,  of  New-York,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
introduce  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  association  cannot  separate  without 
expressing  their  grateful  sense  of  the  hospitalities  and  numerous  delicate 
attentions  received  from  their  medical  brethren  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
citizens  of  Charleston. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  formed  to  procure  a  tablet,  with  a  suitable 
inscription,  commemorative  of  this  meeting  and  the  feeling  it  has  elicited,  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Medical  Association  of  South  Carolina, 
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Inscription. — "  This  tablet  is  here  placed  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, to  commemorate  their  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  in 
May,  1851,  and  to  signalize  their  gratitude  for  the  extraordinary  professional 
and  social  enjoyments  that  accompanied  it." 

The  resolutions  having  been  seconded  were  adopted;  and  Dr.  Stevens 
further  moved  that  Drs.  Hayward,  of  Mass.,  F.  A.  Ramsey,  of  Tenn., 
and  himself  constitute  the  committee. 

Dr.  Hays,  of  Pa.,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  call  up  for  consideration 
so  much  of  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee  as  relates  to  the  selection 
of  the  next  place  of  meeting  of  the  association,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements  and  the  committee  of  publication,  the  other  stand- 
ing committees  having  been  abolished.  The  report  having  been  read,  Dr. 
Drake,  of  Ohio,  made  an  urgent  appeal  in  favor  of  Washington  city  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting.  The  question  being  taken  on  the  adoption  of  that 
part  of  the  report  of  the  committee  which  proposed  Richmond,  (Va.,)  it 
was  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  The  question  being  taken  on  the  confirm- 
ation of  the  committee  of  arrangements  and  publication,  the  nominations  of 
the  committee  were  confirmed. 

Dr.  Hooker,  of  Conn.,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  medical  education, 
completed  the  reading  of  the  report  on  that  subject,  and  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  abuses  which  exist  in  the  modes  of  medical  education 
pursued  in  this  country  demand  the  serious  consideration  of  the  profession. 

Resolved,  That  free  discussion  in  relation  to  these  causes  is  an  important 
means  of  effecting  their  removal. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  association  no  effort  to  remove  these 
abuses  can  succeed,  that  is  not  based  upon  a  reform  in  the  public  sentiment, 
both  of  the  profession  and  the  community. 

Resolved,  That  this  reform,  so  far  as  the  profession  is  concerned,  is  to  be 
effected  mainly  through  its  organizations,  and  that  it  is  therefore  incumbent 
upon  every  physician  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  give  them  character  and 
efficiency.. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  has  confidence  in  all  proper  efforts  which 
have  for  their  object  a  reform  in  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  the  commu- 
nity in  relation  to  medicine  and  the  medical  profession. 

Resolved,  That  the  recommendations  of  this  association  at  its  former  meet- 
ings in  regard  to  education,  both  preliminary  and  medical,  be  reaffirmed,  and 
that  both  the  schools  and  private  preceptors  be  still  urged  so  to  do  their  duty 
as  to  secure  to  the  community  a  well  educated  profession. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  work  of  medical  reform,  while  all  precipitate  move- 
ments should  be  avoided,  we  should  aim  at  a  steady  advance,  from  year  to 
year,  till  a  thorough  system  of  education  be  established  by  the  profession 
throughout  our  country. 

Dr.  Wood,  of  Pennsylvania,  asked  leave  to  suspend  the  order  usually 
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taken  with  reports.  Permission  being  granted,  he  read  the  following  report, 
which  was  adopted : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  arranging  a  plan  of 
committees  for  future  action,  in  place  of  the  standing  committees  abolished 
by  the  association,  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

It  appears  to  them  that  the  most  feasible  plan  of  accomplishing  the  objects 
of  the  association  is  to  select  certain  subjects  which  may  be  considered  as 
suitable  for  investigation,  and  to  refer  these  subjects  to  special  committees, 
to  be  appointed  before  the  close  of  the  present  session,  and  to  report  to  the 
next.  Such  a  selection  the  committee  have  accordingly  made,  and  will  offer 
to  the  consideration  of  the  association. 

As  an  additional  means  of  securing  valuable  contributions,  they  propose, 
also,  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  whose  business  it  shall  be,  in  the  in- 
terval between  this  and  the  next  session,  to  receive  original  volunteer  papers, 
upon  any  subjects  which  their  authors  may  choose,  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  these  papers ;  and  to  present  to  the  association,  at  its  next  session,  such 
of  them  as  they  may  deem  worthy  of  receiving  this  direction.  With  a  view 
to  increase  competition,  they  think  it  advisable  that  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars, 
or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  be  awarded  to  each  of  the  five  papers  pre- 
sented to  the  association,  or  any  smaller  number  of  them,  which  the  commit- 
tee may  consider  most  meritorious  and  the  association  may  resolve  to  publish. 

In  reference  to  the  resolution  presented  in  the  report  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  medical  literature,  and  referred  to  the  present  committee,  they 
have  only  to  observe  that,  as  its  ends  will  probably  be  most  effectively  ob- 
tained by  the  adoption  of  the  general  plan  which  they  have  already  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  association,  they  do  not  consider  it  expedient  to 
make  any  further  report. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  the  special  committees  referred  to,  your  commit- 
tee think  that  the  most  convenient  plan  will  be  to  refer  to  a  special  com- 
mittee the  nomination  of  a  chairman  for  each,  who  shall  then  select,  at  his 
convenience,  two  individuals  to  aid  him,  with  the  restriction  only,  that  the 
persons  so  selected  shall  be  members  of  the  association. 

To  the  same  nominating  committee  may  be  referred  the  appointment  of 
the  general  committee,  whose  business  will  be  to  receive  and  judge  whatever 
papers  they  may  receive.  As  this  general  committee  must  frequently  com- 
pare opinions,  it  will  be  desirable  that  they  should  reside  near  each  other, 
and  it  is  accordingly  proposed  that  they  should  be  chosen  from  one  neighbor- 
hood. If  the  plan  be  found  to  work  well,  this  locality  may  be  changed 
every  year,  so  that  each  section  of  the  Union  may  in  its  turn  be  charged 
with  this  duty.  The  committee  would  suggest  that  the  general  committee 
should  be  first  chosen  from  members  of  the  association  residing  in  Boston 
or  its  neighborhood,  as  the  most  northern  point. 

To  embody  these  suggestions  in  due  form,  the  committee  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 
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L  Resolved,  That  committees  of  three  be  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  severally  on  the  following  subjects  :* 

II.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nomination  be  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  nominate  the  chairman  for  each  of  the  above  committees. 

III.  Resolved,  That  each  of  the  chairmen  thus  nominated  shall  select,  at 
his  earliest  convenience,  the  members  of  the  association  to  complete  the 
committee. 

IV.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  members  be  appointed,  to  be 
called  the  committee  for  volunteer  communications,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  in 
the  interval  between  the  present  and  the  next  succeeding  session,  to  receive 
papers  upon  any  subject  from  any  persons  who  may  choose  to  send  them,  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  these  papers,  and  to  select  for  presentation  to  the 
association,  at  its  next  session,  such  as  they  may  deem  worthy  of  being  thus 
presented. 

V.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  for  volunteer  communications  shall  have 
the  power  to  form  such  regulations  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  papers  are 
to  be  presented,  and  as  to  the  observing  of  secrecy  or  otherwise,  as  they 
may  think  proper. 

VT.  Resolved,  That  the  selection  of  the  members  of  this  committee  be 
referred  to  the  same  nominating  committee,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  appoint 
the  chairmen  of  the  several  special  committees,  as  above  directed,  with  this 
restriction,  that  the  individuals  composing  it  shall  reside  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. 

VTL  Resolved,  That  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  be  awarded  to  each  of  the 
volunteer  communications  reported  on  favorably  by  the  committee,  and  di- 
rected by  the  association  to  be  published :  Provided,  That  the  number  to 
which  the  prize  is  thus  awarded  do  not  exceed  five;  and,  provided,  also,  if 
the  number  approved  and  directed  to  be  published  exceed  five,  that  in  such 
case  the  prize  be  awarded  to  the  five  which  the  committee  may  determine 
to  be  most  meritorious. 

Dr.  Hays,  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  notice,  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
association  he  should  offer  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  line  4,  so  as  to 
read  "S10,  instead  of  S3." 

Dr.  Atlee,  of  Pennsylvania,  remarked  on  the  value  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  medical  education,  and  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  State  medical  societies 
throughout  the  Union,  to  procure  a  re-publication  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  medical  education,  for  general  distribution  among  the  profession. 

Dr.  Drake  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  association,  the  students  of  our  schools 
should  be  required  to  matriculate  within  the  first  days  after  the  open- 

*  To  save  room  we  omit  these  subjects  here,  they  being  the  same  as  those  found  below 
•with  the  name  of  the  chairman  upon  each. — Ed.  Jov.rn. 
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"mg  of  the  sessions,  and  continue  tlieir  attendance  to  the  end  of  the  terms, 
taking  with  them  evidence  of  the  same,  to  be  presented  with  tickets  of  the 
professors  when  they  become  candidates  for  degrees. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Dr.  Gibson  moved  to  defer  the  filling 
up  of  the  blank.  Some  discussion  arose  on  this  point,  when  the  resolution 
was  left  to  read,    within  the  first  days,"  &c. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  medical  science  was  then  called  up,  when 
a  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Dowler,  chairman  of  said  committee,  regretting 
his  inability  to  be  present,  and  the  necessity  of  sending  it. 

Dr.  Fenner  then  read  the  outlines  of  the  report,  and  asked  permission  to 
retain  the  same  for  revision,  copying,  &c,  which  was  granted. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  "  adulterated 
drugs." 

Dr.  Gooch  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  report,  on  account  of  its 
meagreness,  &c. 

A  motion  was  made  to  refer  the  same  to  the  publication  committee ;  which 
was  rejected. 

Dr.  Gooch  then  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  which  motion  prevailed. 

Dr.  Gaillard,  of  South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  hygiene, 
presented  an  outline  of  the  report  on  that  subject.  Referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  publication,  with  authority  to  append  thereto  a  paper  now  in  prepara- 
tion, on  the  mortuary  statistics  of  certain  cities. 

Dr.  "Wood  read  the  following  report  of  the  committee  of  nominations, 
which  was  adopted : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  nomination  of  the  chairmen  or 
the  several  special  committees,  to  report  at  the  next  session,  and  also  of  the 
committee  for  volunteer  communications,  report  that  they  have  fulfilled  the 
object  of  their  appointment,  and  offer  the  following  list  of  chairmen  to  the 
committees  first  referred  to,  viz : 

1st.  Dr.  D.  F.  Condie,  Philadelphia,  chairman  to  the  committee  on  the 
causes  of  the  tubercular  diathesis. 

2d.  Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  blending  and  conver- 
sion of  the  types  of  fever. 

3d.  Dr.  James  Jones,  of  New-Orleans,  on  the  mutual  relations  of  yellow 
and  bilious  remittent  fever. 

4th.  Dr.  John  B.  Johnston,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  epidemic  erysipelas. 

5th.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

6th.  Dr.  J.  P.  Jervey,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  dengue. 

7th.  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  milk  sickness  —  so  called. 

8th.  Dr.  Lopez,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  epidemic  prevalence  of  tetanus. 

9th.  Dr.  George  B.  "Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  on  diseases  of  parasitic  origin. 

10th.  Dr.  R.  D.  Arnold,  of  Savannah,  Geo.,  on  the  physiological  peculi- 
arities and  diseases  of  negroes. 
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lith.  Dr.  Horatio  Adams,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  on  the  action  of  water  on 
lead  pipes,  and  the  diseases  which  proceed  from  it. 

12th.  Dr.  Jos.  Carson,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  alkaloids  which  may  be 
substituted  for  quinia. 

loth.  Dr.  Geo.  Hayward,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  permanent  cure  of  redu- 
cible hernia. 

14th.  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  results  of  surgical  ope- 
rations for  the  relief  of  malignant  diseases. 

loth.  Dr.  James  E.  "Wood,  New-York,  statistics  of  the  operation  for  the 
removal  of  stone  in  the  bladder. 

16.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Pope,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  water,  its  topical  uses  in 
surgery. 

17th.  Dr.  Alex.  H.  Stevens,  New- York,  sanitary  principles  applicable  to 
the  construction  of  dwellings. 

18th.  Dr.  Porcher,  Charleston,  S.  C,  toxicological  and"  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  our  cryptogamic  plants. 

19th.  Dr.  G.  Emerson,  Philadelphia,  agency  of  the  refrigeration  produced 
through  upward  radiation  of  heat,  as  an  exciting  cause  of  disease. 

20th.  Dr.  "Worthington  Hooker,  Connecticut,  on  the  epidemics  of  New- 
England  and  New- York. 

21st.  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster,  Penn.,  on  the  epidemics  of  New- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

22d.  Dr.  Robert  W,  Haxall,  Richmond,  Ya.,  on  the  epidemics  of  Virginia 
and  North-Carolina. 

23d.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Boiling,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  en  the  epidemics  of  South- 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama. 

24th.  Dr.  Ed.  H.  Barton,  Louisiana,  on  the  epidemics  of  Mississippi. 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas. 

25th.  Dr.  Sutton,  Georgetown,  Ky.,  on  the  epidemics  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky. 

26th.  Dr.  Thomas  Reyburn,  Missouri,  on  the  epidemics  of  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

27th.  Dr.  George  Mendenhall,  Ohio,  on  the  epidemics  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Michigan. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the  committee  for  volunteer 
communications,  viz :  Drs.  Geo.  Hayward,  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  D.  H.  Storer 
and  Jacob  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  MTnttre,  of  New- York,  proposed  that  the  code  of  ethics  and  con- 
stitution of  the  association  be  recommended  to  be  published  by  the  several 
State  societies.    Proposition  adopted. 

Dr.  Phelps,  of  New- York,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  association  be  tended  to  the 
trustees  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society,  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  their  very 
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convenient  and  eligible  hall ;  and  to  all  those  other  institutions  and  reading- 
rooms,  which  have  been  so  freely  thrown  open  for  the  inspection  and  use  of 
the  members. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  arrangements  receive  our  most  grateful 
acknowledgements  for  the  very  handsome,  and  indeed  magnificent  manner  in 
which  they  have  provided  for  the  entertainment  and  pleasure  of  the  dele- 
gates from  abroad,  during  their  sojourn  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Resolved,  That  not  only  the  profession  of  medicine,  but  also  private  mu- 
nificence, and  the  kind  attentions  of  the  citizens  generally,  have  conspired 
in  manifestations  of  that  urbanity  of  manner,  and  that  unwearied  and  kind 
attention,  which  commands  not  only  our  profound  admiration,  but  will  be 
followed  by  the  most  pleasing  recollections  so  long  as  life  and  thought  shall 
endure. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stevens,  the  above  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
published  in  the  city  papers. 

Dr.  Johnston,  of  St.  Louis,  moved  to  adjourn  sine  die,  which  was 
adopted. 

The  Vice-President  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Wellford,  of  Virginia,  then  con- 
gratulated the  association  on  the  happy  termination  of  its  labors,  and  declared 
it  adjourned,  to  meet  again  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May  next. 


SPIRITUAL  RAPPING  SUICIDE. 

A  middle-aged  woman  named  Chandler,  residing  near  the  south  end  of 
Main  Street,  attempted  to  commit  suicide  one  day  last  week  by  taking  a 
draught  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Medical  aid  was  not  obtained  until  some 
three  hours  after,  and  the  unfortunate  woman  died  on  Tuesday  evening,  after 
suffering  much  agony.  She  is  said  to  have  been  laboring  under  an  aberra- 
tion of  mind  caused  by  attending  certain  "  spiritual  rapping"  exhibitions  with 
which  our  town  has  been  disgraced  for  some  time  past.  This  is  another  case 
added  to  the  already  large  list  of  suicides  induced  by  the  practice  of  that 
gross  imposition  in  the  United  States. 

We  clip  this  from  the  Daily  Patriot  of  June  5,  and  though  we  had  deter- 
mined to  say  nothing  more  of  this  great  imposture,  we  do  not  feel  justified 
in  keeping  silence  when  so  sad  an  instance  of  its  effect  is  placed  before  our 
eyes.  The  presence  of  this  "  medium"  was  not  communicated  to  any  but 
the  faithful  during  her  first  visit  to  Concord,  so  that  we  did  not  see  her ;  and 
if  we  are  not  mistaken  it  was  during  this  visit  that  the  communication  was 
made  to  Miss  C.  which  led  her  to  self  destruction.  After  turning  the  heads 
of  the  silly  ones  at  Meredith,  by  a  visit  to  that  place,  she  has  returned  to 
Concord,  and  we  visited  her,  with  the  following  result  to  ourself : 
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Having  taken  the  precaution  to  avoid  an  introduction,  we  found  ourself 
seated  in  the  magic  ring  by  the  side  of  the  faithful  and  of  the  unbelieving, 
the  "  medium"  being  a  young  woman  who  watched  the  countenances  of  those 
around  her  with  eager  curiosity,  to  read  their  thoughts,  while  behind  her  sat 
two  friends,  an  elderly  man  and  woman. 

"We  never  had  any  idea  that  the  noises  heard  were  the  manifestations  of 
spiritual  presences,  and  accordingly  commenced  our  investigations  as  to  the 
actual  origin  of  them.  A  feeble  rap,  which  we  were  told  was  under  the 
table,  was  heard,  and  was  said  to  be  the  announcement  of  a  spirit's  presence. 
A  conversation  was  carried  on  in  the  usual  way.  After  some  time,  having 
satisfied  ourself  as  to  the  mode  of  rapping,  we  began  to  intersperse  our  own 
signals,  to  the  confusion  of  the  "  medium,"  but  as  she  did  not  know  from 
whence  they  came,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  select  any  one  for  animadver- 
sion. At  length  we  took -the  liberty  to  enter  more  fully  into  competition,  and 
proceeded  to  converse  with  a  gentleman  present,  and  our  communications 
were  received  as  those  of  a  "  worthy  and  accredited"  spirit.  We  had  not 
practiced  enough  to  be  as  glib  as  our  brother  spirits,  but  the  veracity  and 
authenticity  of  our  spirit  was  not  at  all  questioned.  Eight  or  ten  gentlemen 
were  present,  and  we  had  communicated  our  discovery  to  none  of  them,  so 
that  there  was  no  connivance,  and  the  gentleman  with  whom  we  held  spirit- 
ual communications  had  no  idea  but  that  the  sounds  were  from  the  same 
source  as  all  the  rest.  After  we  left  the  room  another  gentleman  made  the 
same  discovery,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  we  had  before  done,  and  has 
since  conversed  in  the  presence  of  this  "  medium."  Two  or  three  evenings 
afterward  a  third  gentleman  made  the  same  discovery,  without  knowing  our 
success,  and  he  also  acted  as  a  spirit. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  these  noises  are  made,  it  is  so  simple  as  to  make 
it  seem  impossible  to  deceive  any  one  by  them.  The  shoe  sliding  upon  a 
waxed  or  varnished  surface,  as  the  foot  of  a  table,  or  the  leg  of  a  chair,  makes 
these  noises  precisely,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  we  produced  them.  By 
practice  we  find  that  it  can  be  very  well  done  by  rubbing  the  ball  of  the  large 
toe  upon  the  sole  of  the  boot,  if  one  has  on  a  cotton  stocking  a  little  damped 
by  the  moisture  of  the  foot  or  otherwise.  Very  creditable  raps  may  be  made 
by  sliding  the  fore-finger  upon  the  thumb,  and  they  will  seem  to  be  on  any 
object  which  the  hand  rests  upon,  or  to  which  the  attention  may  be  strongly 
directed.  We  shall  not  say  that  this  young  woman  makes  all  these  rappings 
in  the  way  which  we  have  indicated,  for  it  did  not  suit  our  purpose  to  inquire 
into  that  at  the  time,  and  no  opportunity  has  since  offered  for  farther  experi- 
ments. But  she  allowed  our  communications  to  pass  as  those  of  spirits,  and 
all  of  her  friends  who  sat  near  assisted  in  interpreting  them.  If  they  were 
not  made  as  we  indicate,  it  was  a  very  curious  coincidence  that  the  commu- 
nication of  a  spirit  was  interrupted  upon  her  moving  her  foot  from  the  foot  of 
the  table,  and  that  another  commenced  in  a  different  tone  as  soon  as  she 
placed  a  foot  near  the  leg  of  the  chair.  How  then  can  the  conclusion  b& 
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avoided,  that  this  person  and  her  confederate  friends  are  impostors,  cheats 
and  swindlers,  and  that  they  were  guilty  of  causing  the  death  of  Miss  Chand- 
ler ?  We  believe  they  are  so,  and  we  leave  them  to  their  own  reflections  on 
the  subject. 

Probably  it  is  impossible  to  reach  such  matters  by  legislation,  but  we 
would  that  some  mode  could  be  devised  of  preventing  such  impostures,  of 
defending  the  feeble  minded,  and  of  puttinga  stop  to  the  falsehoods  which 
they  utter,  and  to  the  blasphemies  which  they  encourage. 


LUNATIC  ASYLUM  REPORTS. 

We  have  received  the  reports  of  the  New-York  State  Asylum  and  of  the 
Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Virginia,  located  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg. 
The  reports  of  such  institutions  are  always  interesting  to  us,  so  that  we  should 
gladly  make  large  extracts  from  them  if  we  deemed  it  advisable.  The  New- 
York  Asylum  report  is  unusually  full,  in  part  because  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
institutions  of  the  kind,  and  partly  because  it  is  the  first  report  made  by  Dr. 
Benedict,  the  present  superintendent.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
the  number  of  patients  was  449.  During  the  year  367  were  admitted, 
and  387  discharged.  One  will  readily  believe  that  the  care  of  such 
a  number  of  patients  is  no  slight  task,  and  must  require  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  talents  to  conduct  the  Institution  to  the  greatest  advantage.  We 
must  make  two  quotations  touching  upon  matters  of  general  interest. 

"  Of  moral,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  immoral  insanity,  nine  cases  have 
been  under  our  care,  two  of  whom  have  been  admitted  within  the  last  year. 
These  cases  present  the  various  forms  of  derangement,  from  the  mere  ras- 
cally little  sinner  (two  were  lads,)  up  to  the  most  aggravated  form  of  the 
genuine  disease.  We  have  an  idea  that  a  remedy  not  much  known  to  mod- 
ern science,  but  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  commenced  early  and 
faithfully  persevered  with,  would  have  been  eminently  successful  in  prevent- 
ing the  development  of  the  disease  or  at  least  arrested  its  progress  before  its 
full  establishment." 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  those  discharged  well, 
the  duration  of  insanity  had  not  exceeded  one  year.  Though  the  importance 
of  early  treatment  is  generally  understood  and  regarded,  yet  we  are  con- 
stantly receiving  patients  whose  treatment  has  been  too  long  postponed.  In 
many  cases  insanity  comes  on  so  gradually  that  the  friends  of  the  person 
scarcely  perceive  it  until  the  disease  is  fully  established.  It  is  in  this  insid- 
ious class  especially  that  friends  need  to  be  cautioned  against  neglecting  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  hospitals  until  too  late  to  become  effectual.  A  few 
cases,  it  is  true,  recover  who  have  been  long;  insane,  but  they  are  rare.  The 
one  reported  above  of  six  years'  duration  is  quite  remarkable.  It  was  that 
of  a  man  who  had  been  for  years  a  resident  here,  and  had  been  long  looked 
upon  as  entirely  demented.    He  would  stand  for  hours  in  strange  postures 
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apparently  without  thought  or  feeling.  Gradually  he  began  to  take  notice 
of  things  about  him,  to  exercise,  resumed  his  trade,  that  of  a  tailor,  and  at 
length  acquired  his  former  dexterity  and  skill.  He  continued  working  at 
his  trade  with  judgment  and  profit,  until  we  were  satisfied  of  his  recovery 
and  discharged  him." 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  Eastern  Asylum  of  Virginia  at  the  time 
of  making  this  report  was  190,  seventy-eight  being  females.  A  peculiar  fea- 
ture is  the  physiological  register,  which  gives  the  weight,  height,  pulsation 
and  respiration  per  minute,  the  color  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  hair,  the  tem- 
perament and  the  complexion  of  all  the  white  patients.  This  forms  an  in- 
teresting table,  and  we  should  suppose  that  the  collection  of  similar  facts  in 
our  different  institutions  might  lead  to  important  results.  We  particularly 
call  attention  to  the  following  suggestions  as  to  post  mortem  examinations  in 
cases  of  insanity,  for  we  believe  they  are  as  well  adapted  to  our  State  as  to 
the  Old  Dominion. 

"  With  regard  to  pathological  investigation,  as  pursued  in  asylums  for  the 
insane,  there  are  several  points  deserving  particular  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  interests  of  science  demand  such  investigations.  But  the 
great  obstacle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the  friends  of  patients  might  object 
to  this  course.  Now  if  any  such  objection  exists,  we  think  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  disregarded ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  no  exam- 
ination should  be  made  unless  the  friends  give  their  full  consent.  Institu- 
tions which  are  intended  for  the  reception  of  patients  from  a  dense  popula- 
tion, for  example,  those  appropriated  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  city,  are 
favorably  situated  in  this  regard ;  for  there  the  friends  can  easily  be  con- 
sulted. But  where,  as  in  a  large  number  of  American  asylums,  the  general- 
ity of  the  inmates  are  brought  from  a  distance,  advising  with  their  friends 
at  the  date  of  the  patient's  decease  would  be  wholly  impracticable.  The 
only  mode  perhaps  in  which  the  difficulties  of  this  subject  could  be  overcome, 
would  consist  in  making  it  a  matter  of  legal  enquiry,  the  answer  being  sent 
to  an  asylum  along  with  the  other  papers  accompanying  a  patient.  In  other 
words,  as  to  Virginia,  for  example,  the  magistrates  committing  a  lunatic  to 
an  asylum  might  enquire  of  his  friends,  whether,  in  the  melancholy  contin- 
gency of  the  death  of  the  individual,  they  would  be  willing  for  a  post  mor- 
tem examination  to  be  made." 

Accompanying  the  report  we  received  two  "  essays  on  asylums  for  the 
persons  of  unsound  mind,"  which  we  had  before  read  with  pleasure  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Insanity,  but  which  we  are  glad  to  have  in  a  separate 
pamphlet.  They  are  by  Dr.  John  M.  Gait,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Asylum. 


The  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
the  -second  and  third  of  this  month.  Some  most  important  matters  were  dis- 
cussed, of  which  we  shall  give  a  full  report  next  month. 
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We  have  received  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Rollins  a  beautiful  sample  of  East 
India  castor  oil,  which  is  in  the  original  packages.  It  is  an  unusually  fine 
article,  and  we  commend  it  to  those  who  want  something  better  than  ordinary. 
This  gentleman  has  entirely  remodeled  his  store,  which  we  are  glad  to  see, 
not  only  as  an  evidence  of  prosperity,  but  because  it  is  accompanied  neces- 
sarily by  improvement  in  the  quality  of  articles  kept  on  sale. 


Professonial  changes  are  made  in  unusually  large  numbers  in  the  Medi- 
cal Colleges  of  New-York  City  and  State.  Among  the  most  recent  are  the 
appointment  of  Prof.  Palmer,  of  Woodstock,  Vt.,  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy 
in  the  Buffalo  Medical  College ;  and  of  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton,  jr.,  of  Boston, 
to  the  chair  of  Physiology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  same  institu- 
tion. But  our  readers  will  be  most  interested  in  learning  that  Prof.  E.  R. 
Peaslee  has  been  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Physiology,  Pathology  T 
and  Microscopy  in  the  New- York  Medical  Cellege,  which  it  will  be  recol- 
lected is  the  College  recently  established  in  that  City.  We  understand  that 
Dr.  P.  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  this  institution  this  winter,  but  that 
it  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  his  course  at  Hanover  or  at  Brunswick. 

The  Medical  Gazette  thus  speaks  of  this  appointment :  "  Dr.  Peaslee 
"  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner  in  several  of  the 
"  New-England  Colleges  for  so  many  years,  will  enter  upon  his  duties  here 
"with  a  reputation  which  will  render  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
"faculty." 


Our  Subscribers  will  please  notice  that  with  one  more  number  our  first 
volume  closes.  Will  they  exert  themselves  to  increase  our  list  for  the  second 
volume  ?    Is  it  asking  too  much  that  each  should  send  us  a  new  name,  with 

the  cash  ? 
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THE  LAW  OF  CONTAGION,  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 

MEASLES. 

[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Although  the  contagiousness  of  measles  has  been  doubted  and  denied  by 
many  eminent  men  in  the  profession,  and  those,  too,  who  had  ample  opportu- 
nities for  investigation,  yet  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  present  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  contagious  character,  but  assume  the  position  as  fully  proved, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  investigate  the  modus  operandi  of  the  specific  poison 
which  produces  the  disease  we  style  measles,  and  incidentally  of  the  other 
exanthemata,  deducing  from  this  law  a  principle  of  treatment ;  and  also  by 
it,  accounting  for  those  cases  that  are  well  established,  where  the  system  has 
been  attacked  the  second  time  by  diseases  that  usually  occur  but  once  in  the 
same  person. 

Dr.  Liebig,  when  speaking  of  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  fermenta- 
tion, decay  and  putrefaction,  lays  down  a  law  of  La  Place  and  Berthollet  as 
being  true,  not  only  in  dynamics,  but  as  equally  correct  in  chemistry,  viz. : 
"  A  molecule,  set  in  motion  by  any  power,  can  impart  its  own  motion  to  an- 
other molecule  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact."  "We  have  seen"  says  he, 
"  that  yeast  or  ferment  is  a  body  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  atoms  of 
which  consequently  are  in  a  state  of  motion  or  transposition.  Yeast  placed 
in  contact  with  sugar,  communicates  to  the  elements  of  that  compound  the 
same  state,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  constituents  of  the  sugar  arrange 
themselves  into  new  and  simpler  forms,  namely,  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid.  In  these  new  compounds  the  elements  are  united  by  stronger  affinities 
than  they  were  in  the  sugar,  and  are,  therefore,  under  the  conditions  in  which 
further  decompositions  are  arrested.  We  know,  also,  that  the  elements  of 
sugar  assume  totally  different  arrangements  when  substances  which  excite 
this  transposition  are  in  a  different  state  of  decomposition  from  the  yeast  just 
45 
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mentioned.  Thus,  when  sugar  is  acted  upon  by  rennet  or  putrefying  vege- 
table juices,  it  is  not  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  but  into  lactic 
acid,  mannite  and  gum.  Again,  it  has  been  shown  that  yeast  added  to  a  so- 
lution of  pure  sugar,  gradually  disappears,  but  when  added  to  vegetable 
juices  which  contain  gluten  as  well  as  sugar,  it  is  reproduced  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  former  substance. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  follows  that  a  body  in  the  act  of  decomposition, 
(as  an  excitor,)  added  to  a  mixed  fluid  in  which  its  constituents  are  con- 
tained, can  reproduce  itself  in  that  fluid  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  new 
yeast  is  produced  when  yeast  is  added  to  liquids  containing  gluten.  This  is 
more  certainly  effected  when  the  liquid  acted  upon  contains  the  body  by  the 
metamorphosis  of  which  the  excitor  has  been  originally  formed. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  if  the  excitor  be  able  to  impart  its  own  state  of 
transformation  to  one  only  of  the  component  parts  of  the  mixed  liquid  acted 
upon,  its  own  reproduction  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of 
this  one  body. 

This  law  may  be  applied  to  organic  bodies  forming  a  part  of  the  animal 
organism.  We  know  that  all  the  constituents  of  these  substances  are  formed 
from  the  blood,  and  that  the  blood,  by  its  nature  and  constitution,  is  one  of  the 
most  complex  of  all  existing  matters.  But  the  blood  possesses  no  power  of 
causing  transformation ;  on  the  contrary,  its  principal  character  consists  in 
its  readily  suffering  transformations ;  and  no  matter  can  be  compared  in  this 
respect  with  it. 

Now,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  when  blood,  cerebral  substances,  gall, 
pus  and  other  substances  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  are  laid  upon  fresh  wounds, 
vomiting,  debility,  and  at  length  death  are  occasioned.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  bodies  in  anatomical  rooms  frequently  pass  into  a  state  of  decomposition 
which  is  capable  of  imparting  itself  to  the  living  body ;  the  smallest  cut  with 
a  knife  which  has  been  used  in  the  dissection  producing  in  these  cases  dan- 
gerous consequences.  It  is  obvious  that  these  substances  communicate  their 
own  state  of  putrefaction  to  the  sound  blood  from  which  they  were  produced, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  gluten  in  a  state  of  decay  or  putrefaction 
causes  a  similar  transformation  in  a  solution  of  sugar. 

Poisons  of  this  kind  are  generated  by  the  body  itself,  in  particular  diseases. 
In  small-pox,  plague,  syphilis,  (and  cholera  ?)  substances  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture are  formed  from  the  constituents  of  the  blood.  These  matters  are  ca- 
pable of  inducing  in  the  blood  of  healthy  individuals  decompositions  similar 
to  that  of  which  they  themselves  are  the  subjects ;  in  other  words,  they  pro- 
duce the  same  disease.  The  morbid  virus  appears  to  produce  itself  just  as 
seeds  appear  to  produce  themselves. 

We  know  that  the  contact  of  the  virus  of  small-pox  (by  inoculation,) 
causes  such  a  change  in  the  blood,  and  gives  rise  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
poison  from  the  constituents  of  that  fluid.  The  transformation  is  not  ar- 
rested until  all  the  particles  of  the  blood  which  are  susceptible  of  the  decom- 
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position  have  undergone  the  metamorphosis.  It  must  be  admitted  that  when 
contagion  results,  the  blood  contains  a  second  constituent  capable  of  being 
decomposed  by  the  exciting  body.  It  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  second  constituent  that  the  exciting  body  can  be  reproduced.  A 
susceptibility  of  contagion  indicates  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
this  second  body  in  the  blood  of  a  healthy  individual. 

The  susceptibility  for  the  disease,  and  its  intensity,  must  augment  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  that  body  present  in  the  blood  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
its  diminution  or  disappearance  the  course  of  the  disease  will  change. 

When  a  quantity,  however  small,  of  contagious  matter,  that  is,  of  the  ex- 
citing body,  is  introduced  into  the  blood  of  a  healthy  individual,  (if  not  coun- 
teracted by  the  vital  powers  of  the  system,)  it  will  be  again  generated  in  the 
blood,  just  as  yeast  is  reproduced  from  wort.  Its  condition  of  transformation 
will  be  communicated  to  a  constituent  of  the  blood,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  transformation  suffered  by  this  substance,  a  body  identical  with,  or  simi- 
lar to  the  exciting,  or  contagious  matter,  will  be  produced  in  the  blood. 

The  quantity  of  the  exciting  body  newly  formed  must  constantly  augment, 
if  its  further  transformation,  or  decomposition  proceeds  more  slowly  than 
that  of  the  compound  in  the  blood,  the  decomposition  of  which  it  effects. 

The  state  of  change,  or  decomposition  which  affects  one  particle  of  the 
blood,  is  imparted  to  a  second,  a  third,  and  at  the  last  to  all  the  particles  of 
the  blood  in  the  whole  body.  It  is  also  communicated  in  like  manner  to  that 
of  another  individual,  to  that  of  a  third  person,  and  so  on, — or  in  other  words, 
the  disease  is  excited  also. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  a  number  of  peculiar  substances  exist  in  the  blood 
of  some  men  and  animals  which  are  absent  from  the  blood  of  others.  The 
blood  of  the  same  individual  contains  in  childhood  and  youth  variable  quan- 
tities of  substances  which  are  absent  from  it  in  other  stages  of  growth. 

The  susceptibility  of  contagion  by  peculiar  exciting  bodies  in  childhood, 
indicates  a  propagation  and  regeneration  of  the  exciting  bodies,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  transformation  of  certain  substances  which  are  present  in  the 
blood,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  no  contagion  (of  that  peculiar  character) 
could  ensue." 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  measles  is  a  contagious  disease,  then  the  law 
of  contagion,  as  cited  and  explained  above  in  regard  to  other  diseases,  will 
be  equally  applicable  to  this.  The  virus  is  received  into  the  system  mainly 
through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  and  after  a  short  period  produces  seme 
change  in  the  blood,  which  change,  or  transformation  of  the  blood  induces 
the  eruption,  the  febrile  excitement,  the  pectoral  difficulties,  the  nervous  ex- 
citement, and  all  the  other  symptoms  incident  to  this  disease ;  not  only  acting 
upon  all  the  fluids  of  the  body,  but  also  upon  the  solids,  particularly  of  the 
mucous  and  dermoid  tissues. 

After  the  fermentation  or  decomposition  is  fully  accomplished,  and  this  pe- 
culiar principle  of  the  blood  entirely  changed,  then  the  phenomena  we  style 
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measles  will  cease,  although  the  effects  upon  the  system  may  yet  remain  for 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  period. 

The  fact  that  childhood  and  youth  are  more  obnoxious  to  this  disease  than 
are  manhood  and  old  age,  only  goes  to  prove  that  they  may  possess  more  of 
this  peculiar  constituent  of  the  blood  at  this  time  than  at  a  later  period  of 
life ;  and  the  fact  that  some  have  been  known  to  have  the  disease  the  second 
time,  (which  phenomenon  has  been  quite  frequent  in  this  region  the  present 
season,)  merely  proves  that  this  principle,  or  constituent  of  the  blood  may 
again  be  generated  to  such  an  amount  as  that  the  blood  can  again  pass  through 
this  peculiar  transformation  or  metamorphosis,  if  the  peculiar  exciting  body 
be  presented  to  it  in  sufficient  quantity.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  secondary 
attacks  have  been  more  noticable  this  season  than  usual,  may  be  from  the 
fact  that  the  disease  has  raged  with  more  than  ordinary  intensity,  and  the 
exciting  body  may  have  had  more  power  to  commence  this  metamorphosis 
in  such  individuals  as  had  the  disease  long  since,  and  in  a  series  of  years 
their  systems  had  returned  to  a  state  similar  to  that  of  their  childhood.  A 
reason  why  this  disease  has  been  more  widely  diffused  over  the  country  this 
season  than  usual,  and  also  why  it  has  been  more  malignant  in  its  attacks, 
may  be  from  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  time,  by  means 
of  which  the  blood  of  all  is  rendered  more  than  usually  susceptible  of  this 
particular  metamorphosis,  and  thus  the  decomposition  is  not  only  more  read- 
ily induced,  but  when  once  it  has  commenced,  proceeds  with  greater  intensity, 
and  involves  a  larger  portion  of  the  entire  system  than  it  ordinarily  does. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  far  from  impossible  that  from  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  other  unknown  causes,  the  blood  may  be  so  surcharged 
with  the  peculiar  principles  necessary  for  that  purpose,  that  this  fermenta- 
tion or  decomposition  may  be  induced  without  any  perceptible  intervention 
of  the  peculiar,  or  contagious  matter,  and  thus  may  occur  cases  of  measles 
that  are  strictly  spontaneous  in  their  origin ;  and  thus  he  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  many  acute  observers  have  supposed  it  never  to  be  caused  by  con- 
tagion. 

Treatment.  If  the  opinion  advanced  respecting  the  contagiousness  of 
measles  be  correct,  then  the  disease  cannot  be  cut  short  previous  to  the  nat- 
ural termination  of  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  decomposition  or  de- 
struction of  the  peculiar  principle  in  the  blood  which  we  have  been  consid- 
ering. But  we  can,  by  the  aid  of  proper  remedies  timely  applied,  so  modi- 
fy and  govern  the  system,  while  it  is  undergoing  this  change,  as  to  exert  a 
very  beneficial  control  over  the  disease,  and  prevent  important  organs  from 
being  seriously  implicated. 

As  would  naturally  be  supposed  from  the  laws  of  the  disease,  experience 
has  taught  that  this  can  most  certainly  be  effected  by  confining  the  patient 
to  a  strict  antiphlogistic  course,  by  confinement  to  one  room,  and  carefully 
avoiding  all  exposure  to  changes  of  temperature,  by  keeping  the  surface 
moist  and  cool,  and  by  modifying  and  rectifying  any  irregularity  in  the  action 
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of  the  system,  as  it  presents  itself,  being  as  careful  to  avoid  injury  from  a 
meddlesome  course  of  nursing,  as  from  the  direct  action  of  the  disease  itself. 

Frequent  ablutions  with  milk  and  water,  or  simply  warm  water,  to  keep 
the  skin  pervious,  and  allowing  free  access  of  the  air  to  the  entire  surface, 
will  do  very  much  to  prevent  the  disease  from  fastening  itself  upon  the  in- 
ternal vital  organs,  and  from  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  injuring  those 
organs,  or  destroying  the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  derangement  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  bowels,  &c,  will  naturally  be  re- 
moved as  the  disease  passes  away,  if  it  is  not  too  intense ;  and  no  doubt  great 
injury  has  been  done  by  local  stimulation  with  the  expectation  of  curing  the 
cough,  or  the  sore  throat,  while  the  tissues  were  yet  swollen  by  the  eruption. 

The  sequelae  of  Rubeola  are  to  be  treated  by  the  appropriate  remedies 
for  the  affections  of  such  organs  as  are  implicated. 

C.  H.  CLE  AVE  L  A2s  D . 

Waterhmj.  Vt..  July,  1851. 


CASE  OF  CHOREA. 

[For  the  X.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.} 

jlarc'U  11.  A  young  man  of  about  22  years  of  age,  of  nervo-sa::gu:n2 
temperament,  and  by  trade  a  shoemaker,  called  at  my  office.  He  informed 
me  that  one  week  previous,  on  retiring  to  rest  after  a  hard  day's  work,  he 
was  attacked  with  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm,  somewhat  resembling 
hic-cough.  These  spasms  were  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  two  minutes, 
day  and  night,  unless  the  patient  was  in  motion — a  gentle  motion,  like  that 
of  a  rocking-chair,  sufficing  to  keep  them  in  check. 

On  inquiry  I  learned  that  he  had  worked  hard  at  his  trade  and  taken  lit- 
tle exercise ;  his  bowels  had  been  constipated,  and  now  there  was  a  diarrhcea, 
with  scybalse  in  the  discharges.  Pulse  feeble  and  easily  excited.  Directed 
a  tight  bandage  to  be  put  about  the  body,  with  a  pad  at  the  epigastrium,  and 
another  directly  opposite  on  the  spine, — the  object  being  to  prevent  the  dia- 
phragm from  making  a  full  contraction.  Blue  pill,  followed  by  senna  and 
salts,  were  also  directed.  Two  days  after,  I  saw  him,  and  he  stated  that  he 
had  had  none  of  the  •'•'jumps,''  as  he  called  them,  since  the  application  of  the 
bandage,  although,  on  sitting  perfectly  still,  he  could  occasionally  feel  a  slight 
quiver.  Directed  him  to  take  a  powder  of  prec.  carb.  iron,  quinine  and  soda. 
This,  with  the  addition  of  pill,  aloes  and  myrrh,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep 
the  bowels  soluble,  was  the  treatment  employed.  About  a  fortnight  from 
the  time  the  bandage  was  applied,  he  took  it  off, — his  diaphragm  having  dis- 
played no  saltatory  propensity  after  the  third  day  of  its  application.  His 
general  health  rapidly  improved, 
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A  direction  in  a  medical  journal  to  apply  strong  pressure  to  the  epigas- 
trium, as  a  means  of  arresting  common  hic-cough,  having  been  tried  and  found 
successful,  was  a  suggestion  upon  which  I  acted.  What  would  be  the  effect, 
in  cases  of  chorea  in  which  the  limbs  are  affected,  of  confining  them  in  such 
a  way  that  the  abnormal  movements  would  be  impossible,  under  the  idea  that 
a  muscle  would,  in  time,  forget  a  bad  habit?  W.  A.  M. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for 
the  Insane,  convened  at  the  hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1851,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M, 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present : — 

Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  of  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Providence,  R.  L 
Dr.  N.  Cutter,  of  Peperrell  (private)  Institution,  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  John  S.  Butler,  of  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  Hartford. 
Dr.  N.  D.  Benedict,  of  the  New-York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Nichols,  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  near  New-York. 
Dr.  H.  A.  Buttolph,  of  the  New-Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Trenton. 
Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Phil. 
Dr.  Joshua  H.  "Worthington,  of  the  Friend's  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
Frankford,  Pa. 

Dr.  William  S.  Haines,  of  the  Philadelphia  Lunatic  Asylum,  Blockley. 
Dr.  John  Cur  wen,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Harris- 
burg. 

Dr.  John  Fonerden,  of  the  Maryland  Hospital,  Baltimore. 
Dr.  S.  Hanbury  Smith,  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  Columbus. 
Dr.  J.  TV.  Parker,  of  the  South-Carolina  Asylum,  Columbia. 
Dr.  R.  J.  Patterson,  of  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Indianap- 
olis. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Higgins,  of  the  Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Jacksonville. 

Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  late  of  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  New-York. 

Dr.  Smith,  of  the  Missouri  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Fulton. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  the  Association  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Kirkbride,  and  on  motion  of  Dr.  Fon- 
erden, 

Dr.  S.  W.  Parker,  of  South-Carolina,  was  appointed  Chairman,  pro  tern. 
The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Fonerden,  it  was 
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Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  select  the  names  of  individu- 
als to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  exist  in  the  offices  of  the  Association  : 
Drs.  Fonerden,  "Worthington  and  Hanbury  Smith,  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  W.  M.  Awl,  of  Ohio,  was  read,  in  which  he  tendered 
the  Association  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  President,  which  was  accepted, 
and  referred  to  the  committee  to  nominate  officers. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association,  in  receiving  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Awl,  as  its  presiding  officer,  cannot  allow  the  occasion  to  pass 
without  testifying  their  full  appreciation  of  his  efforts,  as  one  of  the  original 
promoters  of  this  Association,  and  of  his  varied  and  important  services  in 
the  cause  of  the  Insane, — and  their  regrets  are  increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  impaired  health  should  have  compelled  him  to  cease  to  occupy  the  post 
of  active  usefulness  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  favorably  known. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  Dr.  Awl  with  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions. 

The  committee  to  propose  names  to  supply  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  the 
Association,  nominated  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  of  Massachusetts,  as  President, 
in  the  place  of  Dr.  Awl,  resigned,  and  Dr.  Isaac  Pay,  of  Rhode-Island,  as 
Vice-President,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Bell,  nominated  for  President,  which 
nominations  were  confirmed  by  the  Association,  and  these  gentlemen  duly 
appointed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Butler,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  each  member  be  authorized  to  invite  such  individuals  as 
he  may  think  proper,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  Association. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was 

Resolved,  That,  as  heretofore,  a  business  committee  consisting  of  three 
members  be  appointed,  who  shall  report,  each  morning,  what  papers  will  be 
read,  and  what  other  business  is  likely  to  come  before  the  Association  during 
the  day. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  late  President  of  the  Association, 
announcing  the  subjects  selected  by  him,  on  which  the  members  are  expected 
to  report  during  the  present  meeting,  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  adopt- 
ed last  year. 

Invitations  from  the  Board  of  Directors  and  President  of  Girard  College 
for  Orphans,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  that  institution, 
were  read  and  accepted. 

The  resolution  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  tendering  the  use 
of  their  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association — also  one,  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  offering  their  library  for  the  same 
purpose,  were  read. 

Lawrence  Lewis,  Mordecai  L.  Dawson  and  Wm.  Biddle,  took  seats  with 
the  Association,  as  Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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Hospital  for  the  Insane ;  also,  Wm.  Bettle  and  John  C.  Allan,  as  Managers 
of  the  Friends'  Asylum. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Gait,  of  the  Eastern  Asylum  of  Virginia,  on 
the  impropriety  of  treating  the  Insane,  and  persons  affected  with  other  dis- 
orders, in  the  same  building,  was  read  by  Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  and  after  dis- 
cussion, on  motion  of  Dr.  Butler,  was  laid  on  the  table  for  future  notice. 

Dr.  Cutter  read  a  paper  on  the  use  of  stramonium  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity, which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Dr.  Ray  read  a  case  illustrating  the  great  ingenuity  often  exhibited  by  the 
Insane  in  accounting  for  their  delusions. 

Dr.  Worthington  tendered  to  the  Association  an  invitation  to  visit  and 
examine  the  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane — and  Dr.  Kirkbride,  a  similar 
one  to  visit  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  invitations  were 
accepted,  and  referred  to  the  business  committee. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  made  a  report  from  the  business  committee,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Parker,  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  Girard  College,  at 
4 J  o'clock,  this  afternoon. 

Afternoon  Session.  The  Association  met  at  the  Girard  College,  agree- 
ably to  adjournment,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Directors  and  Officers 
of  that  magnificent  monument  of  private  charity,  proceeded  to  visit  its  va- 
rious parts,  and  to  examine  its  internal  arrangements,  and  then  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  at  9  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning. 

Second  Day. — Morning  Session.  The  Association  met  agreeably  to 
adjournment.    The  minutes  of  yesterday's  sessions  were  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester,  (private  institution,)  Mass.,  took  his 
seat  as  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Stokes,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Asylum,  near  Baltimore,  appear- 
ed and  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  Evans,  Consulting  Physician  of  the  Friends'  Asylum,  also 
took  his  seat  with  the  Association. 

J.  Konigmacher,  as  Trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Hospital, 
at  Harrisburg,  Alex'r  Cummings,  W.  S.  Hansell  and  T.  Robinson,  Esq'rs., 
as  Guardians  of  the  Philadelphia  Lunatic  Asylum,  took  seats  with  the  As- 
sociation. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Officers  of  the  United  States  Mint,  ten- 
dered an  invitation  to  the  Association  to  visit  that  institution ; — also  a  simi- 
lar one  from  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital — and  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind — from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  from  the  Philadelphia  Ath- 
enaeum, which  were  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  business  committee. 

Dr.  Kirkbride,  from  the  business  committee,  made  a  report. 

Dr.  Curwen  read  a  paper  containing  a  manual  for  the  use  of  attendants 
in  institutions  for  the  insane,  which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Higgins,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the  manual  prepared 
by  Dr.  Curwin,  and  be  requested  to  report  during  the  present  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Drs.  Hanbury  Smith,  Fonerden,  and  Benedict,  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  Constitution  and 
€ode  of  By-Laws  for  the  government  of  the  Association,  and  to  aid  in  the 
despatch  of  business.  Drs.  Hanbury  Smith,  Kirkbride,  and  Nichols,  were 
appointed  the  committee. 

A  letter  from  Baines  Sears,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  relative  to  the  preventing  of  Insanity,  by  means  of  early  ed- 
ucation, was  read  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  Dr.  Bay 
is  Chairman,  with  power  to  select  his  associates. 

Dr.  Bay  read  a  paper,  entitled  "  Hints  to  Medical  Witnesses  in  questions 
of  Insanity,"  when,  after  discussion,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  paper  just  read  by  Dr.  Ray  is  of  so  practical  and  val- 
uable a  character,  that  he  be  requested  to  publish  it  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Insanity,  as  containing  the  sentiments  of  this  Association  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  refers. 

Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  from  the  committee  on  publication,  made  a  report, 
in  which  was  recommended  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  transactions,  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Association,  an  abstract 
of  its  proceedings,  and  a  selection  from  the  papers  read  at  its  annual  meet- 
ings. On  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  the  subject  was  referred  back  to  the 
same  committee  to  make  a  further  report  at  a  future  session. 

A  communication  was  received  from  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Guard- 
ians of  the  Philadelphia  Aims-House,  inviting  the  Association  to  visit  that 
Institution,  which  was  read,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  business  commit- 
tee. 

The  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Gait,  and  laid  on  the  table  yesterday,  was 
called  up  for  discussion,  after  which  Dr.  Patterson  offered  the  following  res- 
olutions, viz : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  provide,  and  suitably 
care  for  all  classes  of  the  Insane,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  their  greatest 
good  and  highest  welfare,  it  is  indispensable  that  Institutions  for  their  ex- 
clusive care  and  treatment,  having  a  resident  Medical  Superintendent,  should 
be  provided,  and  that  it  is  improper,  except  from  extreme  necessity,  as  a 
temporary  arrangement,  to  confine  insane  persons  in  County  Poor  Houses, 
or  other  Institutions,  with  those  afflicted  with,  or  treated  for,  other  diseases, 
or  confined  for  misdemeanors  ;  which,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Parker,  was  laid 
on  the  table  for  future  consideration. 

Dr.  Earle  commenced  reading  an  account  of  several  Institutions  for  the 
46 
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Insane  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  visited  by  him  two  years  since,  and  sus- 
pended the  reading,  on  a  motion  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  2  P.  M.,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Afternoon  Session.    The  Association  met  agreeably  to  adjournment. 

Dr.  Chandler,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  appeared  and 
took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  the  Association  proceeded  to  visit 
and  examine  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  then  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  Hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  at  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

Third  Day. — Morning  Session.  The  Association  met  agreeably  to  ad- 
journment. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Eanney,  of  Blackwell's  Island  Lunatic  Asylum,  took  his  seat  as  a 
member  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Earle  concluded  the  reading  of  his  paper  interrupted  by  the  adjourn- 
ment yesterday  morning. 

An  invitation  from  Dr.  Horner  to  visit  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wistar  Museum,  was  read,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  business  com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Kirkbride,  from  the  standing  committee  on  the  construction  of  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane,  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  adopted  last  year, 
read  a  report  containing  a  "  series  of  Resolutions  or  propositions,  affirming 
the  well  ascertained  opinions  of  this  body  in  reference  to  the  fundamental 
principles  which  should  regulate  the  erection  and  internal  arrangements  of 
American  Hospitals  for  the  Insane." 

I.  Every  Hospital  for  the  Insane  should  be  in  the  country,  not  within 
less  than  two  miles  of  a  large  town,  and  easily  accessible  at  all  seasons. 

II.  No  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  however  limited  in  capacity,  should  have 
less  than  fifty  acres  of  land  devoted  to  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  for  its 
patients.  At  least  one  hundred  acres  should  be  possessed  by  every  State 
Hospital,  or  other  Institution  for  200  patients,  to  which  number  the  proposi- 
tions apply,  unless  otherwise  mentioned. 

III.  Means  should  be  provided  to  raise  ten  thousand  gallons  of  water, 
daily,  to  reservoirs  that  will  supply  the  highest  parts  of  the  building. 

IV.  No  Hospital  for  the  Insane  should  be  built,  without  the  plan  having 
been  first  submitted  to  some  physician  or  physicians,  who  have  had  charge 
of  a  similar  establishment,  or  are  practically  acquainted  with  all  the  details 
of  their  arrangements,  and  receive  his  or  their  full  approbation. 

V.  The  highest  number  that  can  with  propriety  be  treated  in  one  build- 
ing, is  two  hundred  and  fifty,  while  two  hundred  is  a  preferable  maximum. 

VI.  All  such  buildings  should  be  constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  have  slate 
or  metallic  roofs,  and  as  far  as  possible  be  made  secure  from  accidents  by 
fire. 
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VII.  Every  Hospital,  having  provision  for  two  hundred  or  more  patients, 
should  have  in  it  at  least  eight  distinct  wards  for  each  sex, — making  sixteen 
classes  in  the  entire  establishment. 

VIII.  Each  ward  should  have  in  it  a  parlour,  a  corridor,  single  lodgings 
for  patients,  an  associated  dormitory,  communicating  with  a  chamber  for  two 
attendants ;  a  clothes  room,  a  bath  room,  a  water  closet,  a  dining  room,  a 
dumb  waiter  and  a  speaking  tube  leading  to  the  kitchen  or  other  central  part 
of  the  building. 

IX.  No  apartments  should  ever  be  provided  for  the  confinement  of  pa- 
tients, or  as  their  lodging  rooms,  that  are  not  entirely  above  ground. 

X.  No  class  of  rooms  should  ever  be  constructed,  without  some  kind  of 
window  in  each,  communicating  directly  with  the  external  atmosphere. 

XL  No  chamber  for  the  use  of  a  single  patient  should  ever  be  less  than 
eight  by  ten  feet,  nor  should  the  ceiling  of  any  story  occupied  by  patients 
be  less  than  twelve  feet  in  height. 

XII.  The  floors  of  patients'  apartments  should  always  be  of  wood. 

XIII.  The  stairways  should  always  be  of  iron,  stone,  or  other  indestruc- 
tible material,  ample  in  size  and  number,  and  easy  of  ascent,  to  afford  con- 
venient egress  in  case  of  accident  from  fire. 

XIV.  A  large  Hospital  should  consist  of  a  main  central  building,  with  wings. 

XV.  The  main  central  building  should  contain  the  offices,  receiving  rooms 
for  company,  and  apartments  entirely  private,  for  the  Superintending  Phy- 
sician and  his  family,  in  case  that  officer  resides  in  the  Hospital  building. 

XVI.  The  wings  should  be  so  arranged,  that  if  rooms  are  placed  on  both 
sides  of  a  corridor,  the  corridors  should  be  furnished  at  both  ends  with  mov- 
able glazed  sashes  for  the  free  admission  of  both  light  and  air. 

XVII.  The  lighting  should  be  by  gas,  on  account  of  its  convenience, 
cleanliness,  safety,  and  economy. 

XVIII.  The  apartments  for  washing  clothing,  &c,  should  be  detached 
from  the  Hospital  building. 

XIX.  The  drainage  should  be  under  ground,  and  all  the  inlets  to  the  sew- 
ers should  be  properly  secured  to  prevent  offensive  emanations. 

XX.  All  Hospitals  should  be  warmed  by  passing  an  abundance  of  pure 
fresh  air  from  the  external  atmosphere,  over  pipes  or  plates,  containing 
steam  under  low  pressure,  or  hot  water,  the  temperature  of  which  at  the 
boiler  does  not  exceed  212  degrees  F.,  and  placed  in  the  basement  or  cellar 
of  the  building  to  be  heated. 

XXI.  A  complete  system  of  forced  ventilation,  in  connection  with  the 
heating,  is  indispensible  to  give  purity  to  the  air  of  a  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, and  no  expense  that  is  required  to  effect  this  object  thoroughly,  can  be 
deemed  either  misplaced  or  injudicious. 

XXII.  The  boilers  for  generating  steam  for  warming  the  building  should 
be  in  a  detached  structure,  connected  with  which  may  be  the  engine  for 
pumping  water,  driving  the  washing  apparatus,  and  other  machinery. 
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XXIII.  All  water  closets  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  of  inde- 
structible material — be  simple  in  their  arrangement,  and  have  a  strong 
downward  ventilation  connected  with  them. 

XXIV.  The  floors  of  bath  rooms,  water  closets,  and  basement  stories, 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  made  of  materials  that  will  not  absorb  moisture. 

XXV.  The  wards  for  the  most  excited  class  should  be  constructed  with 
rooms  on  but  one  side  of  a  corridor,  not  less  than  ten  feet  wide,  the  external 
windows  of  which  should  be  large,  and  having  pleasant  views  from  them. 

XXVI.  Wherever  practicable  the  pleasure  grounds  of  a  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  should  be  surrounded  by  a  substantial  wall,  so  placed  as  not  to  be 
unpleasantly  visible  from  the  building. 

Which  propositions  having  been  duly  read  and  maturely  considered,  were 
adopted  by  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cause  the  propositions  now 
adopted,  in  reference  to  the  construction  and  arrangements  of  Hospitals  for 
the  Insane,  to  be  published  in  the  Medical  Journals  of  this  Continent,  as  the 
sentiments  of  this  Association  on  the  subject  referred  to. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  Missouri,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  in  reference  to  the  best  kinds  of 
furniture  for  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  to  report,  if  possible,  during  the  pres- 
ent meeting  of  the  Association. 

Drs.  Buttolph,  Benedict,  and  Curwen  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Dr.  Fonerden  offered  the  following  resolution,  viz : 

Resolved,  (1st.)  That  when  a  Hospital  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients 
has  received  two  hundred,  a  new  Hospital  ought  to  be  erected  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  time  when  the  maximum  number  will  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
accommodations. 

(2nd.)  The  second  Hospital  ought  then  to  be  constructed  with  a  view  to 
appropriate  it  to  one  sex  of  patients  only,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  ad- 
mission, there  should  be  transferred  to  it  from  the  first  Hospital,  all  the  pa- 
tients of  that  sex  for  which  the  new  Hospital  has  been  provided. 

Dr.  Benedict  moved  a  division  of  the  question,  which  was  agreed  to.  The 
first  section  relative  to  the  erection  of  a  second  Hospital  was  adopted.  The 
second  section  relative  to  appropriating  the  new  Hospital  to  a  single  sex. 
being  under  consideration,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  at 
the  meeting  next  year. 

Drs.  Fonerden,  Benedict  and  Chandler,  were  appointed  the  commit- 
tee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Patterson,  the  resolution  offered  by  him  yesterday,  was 
taken  up  for  consideration,  and  after  discussion,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Worthington,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Friends'  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane,  at  3£  P.  M. 
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A  fternoon  Session.  The  Association  met  at  the  Friends'  Asylum  agree- 
ably to  adjournment,  and  having,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Worthington, 
examined  the  different  parts  of  that  establishment,  came  to  order  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Dr.  Chandler  read  a  paper  on  the  proper  number  of  patients  for  one  In- 
stitution, and  whether  any  advantages  would  result  from  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  Hospitals  devoted  to  their  treatment,  which,  after  dis- 
cussion, was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Philosophical  Hall,  at  11  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

Fourth  Day. — Morning  Session.  After  having  visited  in  a  body  the 
United  States  Mint  and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Association 
met  agreeably  to  adjournment. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Nichols  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Williams,  one  of  the  consult- 
ing physicians  of  Black  well's  Island  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  on  Typhomania,  which, 
after  discussion,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  read  a  paper  on  the  "Washing,  Laundry,  Bake  House,  &c, 
for  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Dr.  Jarvis  read  a  paper  on  the  supposed  increase  of  Insanity,  which,  after 
discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary,  to  take 
effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  meeting,  which  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Benedict,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  a 
member  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride. 

Drs.  Benedict,  Hanbury  Smith,  and  Worthington,  were  appointed  the 
committee. 

Dr.  Chandler  commenced  the  reading  of  an  obituary  notice  of  the  late 
Samuel  B.  Woodward,  M.  d.,  the  first  President  of  this  Association,  and 
prepared  at  the  request  of  last  meeting. 

Dr.  Hanbury  Smith  moved  that  a  committee  of  finance  be  appointed, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Drs.  Hanbury  Smith,  Kirkbride,  and  Butler  were  appointed. 

The  finance  committee  made  a  report,  which  was  accepted. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Blockley, 
at  4  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session.  After  having  visited  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  institution  provided  in  America  for  the 
treatment  of  the  Insane,  being  founded  just  a  century  ago,  the  Association, 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Haines,  proceeded  to  inspect  the  different  parts  of 
the  Philadelphia  Lunatic  Hospital  and  Alms  House,  Blockley. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fonerden,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  place 
of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association, 
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Drs.  Kirkbride,  Parker  and  Patterson,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  from  the  committee  relative  to  the  manual  for  attend- 
ants, offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Curwen,  when  printing  his  manual,  be  requested  to 
supply  each  member  of  the  Association  with  an  interleaved  copy,  and  that 
these  copies,  with  what  remarks  may  be  suggested  during  the  year,  be  hand- 
ed to  the  committee  before  making  a  final  report  next  year. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Philosophical  Hall,  at  9  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

Fifth  Day. — Morning  Session.  The  Association  met  according  to  ad- 
journment. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Nichols,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  express  the  thanks  of  this 
Association,  to  the  various  boards  of  managers  and  officers  of  the  different 
institutions  visited  by  the  Association,  as  well  as  to  the  various  other  bodies 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  invitations  and  other  acts  of  kindness. 

Drs.  Nichols,  Hanbury  Smith  and  Smith  of  Missouri,  were  appointed  the 
committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Worthington,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Association  be  requested  to  report  to 
the  next  meeting,  all  the  fatal  cases  of  that  form  of  disease  described  by  Dr. 
Bell,  in  his  paper  read  before  this  Association  in  1849,  and  other  cases  re- 
sembling it,  together  with  the  result  of  their  autopsies,  especial  reference 
being  had  to  the  condition  of  the  thoracic,  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Kirkbride,  from  the  committee  to  select  a  place  for  the  next  meeting, 
reported  that  they  had  agreed  to  recommend  that  when  the  Association  ad- 
journs, it  will  adjourn  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New- York,  on  the  3d  Tuesday 
of  May,  1852,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  which  recommendation  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fonerden,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Ray  be  chairman  of  the  committee  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Sears'  letter,  and  that  he  nominate  his  associates.  2d.  That  the  Secretary 
of  this  Association  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  informing  him  that  his  letter  of  June  22d,  1850,  to  Dr.  Foner- 
den, was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  19th  of  May,  1851,  and 
then  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1852. 

Dr.  Chandler  finished  the  reading  of  his  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, interrupted  by  the  adjournment  yesterday,  when  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Kirkbride,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Chandler  be  requested  to  publish  the  memoir  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Insanity. 

Dr.  Buttolph  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  fully  appreciates  the  benevolent  motives, 
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the  self-sacrificing  labors  and  the  untiring  perseverance  of  Miss  D.  L.  Dix, 
in  her  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Insane  of  our  country,  and 
that  we  deeply  regret  the  failure  during  the  last  and  previous  session  of  Con- 
gress, of  her  application  to  that  body  for  an  appropriation  of  a  portion  of 
the  public  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent  Insane  of  the  several  States. 

Resolved,  That  we  do  now,  as  we  have  heretofore  done,  most  cordially  re- 
commend the  passage  of  this  act  by  Congress,  believing  as  we  do,  that  the 
measure  would  be  alike  creditable  to  the  benevolent  character  of  our  govern- 
ment and  people,  and  useful  to  the  unfortunate  recipients  of  the  bounty. 

Resolved,  That  Miss  Dix  be  encouraged  by  our  advice  and  sympathy,  to 
continue  her  ajDplication  in  behalf  of  this  object,  until  her  efforts  are  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  her  with  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  Kirkbide,  reported,  that  since  the  last  meeting  he  had 
received  $18,  and  had  paid  expenses  of  the  Association  to  the  amount  of 
812.59,  leaving  in  his  hands  a  balance  of  $6.73. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fonerden,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Association  be  requested  to  open  the 
next  meeting  with  a  public  address  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  concerning 
insanity. 

Dr.  Nichols,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation, read  an  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Amariah  Erigham,  31.  d.,  one 
of  its  Vice-Presidents,  when,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Nichols  be  requested  to  publish  the  same  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Insanity. 

Dr.  Haines  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  system  of  steam  heating,  con- 
nected with  a  forced  ventilation  adopted  at  the  hospital  buildings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Alms  House,  which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  the  committee  on  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  was  continued,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  Missouri,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association,  on  the  relative  value  of  an  upward  and  down- 
ward ventilation  in  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 

Drs.  Bell,  Smith,  of  Missouri,  and  Haines,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Dr.  Ray  made  a  statement  in  reference  to  an  act  passed  by  last  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Rhode-Island,  denning  the  legal  relations  of  the  Insane  of 
that  Commonwealth. 

Dr.  Nichols,  from  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  reported  the 
following  resolutions,  which,  after  consideration,  were  unanimously  adopted, 
viz. : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  have  visited  and  inspect- 
ed the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride, as  well  as  the  parent  Institution  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  great 
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interest  and  satisfaction,  recognizing  in  both  abundant  evidence  of  the  well- 
directed  benevolence  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  and  feeling  convinced 
that  if  not  unequalled,  they  are  at  least  unexcelled. 

Resolved,  That  upon  a  close  inspection  of  the  Friends'  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  near  Frankford,  under  the  care  of  Drs.  Evans  and  Worthington, 
the  Association  has  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  excellent  condition  in 
which  they  found  that  well-conducted  and  now  venerable  Institution. 

Resolved,  That  the  visit  of  the  members  of  the  Association  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  Blockley,  under  the  medical  care 
of  Dr.  Haines,  has  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  avowing  their  conviction 
that  this  establishment  occupies  a  prominent  position  among  the  great  chari- 
ties which  are  the  glory  of  Philadelphia.  The  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  its 
spacious  apartments,  the  classification,  order  and  freedom  from  restraint  of  its 
insane  inmates,  are  commendable ;  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  supply  of 
water,  warmth,  ventilation  and  drainage,  this  Institution  is  not  only  in  advance 
of  similar  pauper  establishments,  but  even  of  some  of  our  State  Hospitals. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  Association  finds  so  much  to  admire  and  com- 
mend in  this  Institution,  and  approvingly  observes  the  astonishing  improve- 
ments effected  since  its  last  meeting  in  this  city,  six  years  ago,  it  feels  free  to 
remind  the  Board  of  Guardians,  of  its  well-known  opinions  on  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  labor,  and  spacious  and  constantly  and  readily  accessible 
grounds  for  exercise  for  the  Insane,  especially  as  the  Institution  possesses 
abundant  means  of  accomplishing  such  advisable  improvements,  in  the  ex- 
tensive grounds  and  beautiful  gardens  connected  with  It. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  especially  due  to  the  Boards  of  Managers 
and  Guardians  of  all  the  Institutions  above-mentioned  for  their  personal  at- 
tentions and  the  kindness  shown  us,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  inspec- 
tion to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  as  well  as  other  times,  and  for 
other  proffered  privileges  of  which  want  of  time  has  prevented  our  availing 
ourselves. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  for  the  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  the  Association  was  entertained  during  its  visit  to  every  part  of 
that  magnificent  and  admirably  conducted  Institution. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  returns  its  warmest  thanks  to  Dr.  R.  M. 
Patterson,  Director,  and  Franklin  Peale,  Esq.,  Chief-coiner,  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  for  the  highly  appreciated  privilege  afforded  us  of  inspecting 
everj'-  part  of  this  establishment,  justly  renowned  for  the  elegance  and  per- 
fection of  its  machinery  and  arrangements,  and  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  it  is  conducted. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  gratefully  acknowledges  the  liberality  and 
kindness  which  prompted  the  American  Philosophical  Society  to  tender  its 
hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  the  use  of  which  places  us  un- 
der special  obligations  to  that  body. 
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Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  also  due  to  the  managers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  for  the  offer  of  their  beautiful  Library-Room 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Association ;  to  the  officers  of  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  very  gratifying  visit  to  that  val- 
uable Institution ;  to  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  of  the  Philadelphia  Athemeum,  and  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  courteous  invitations  to  visit  those  Institutions,  which  want  of 
time  alone  prevented  our  accepting. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  the  daily  papers  of 
Philadelphia  with  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  for  publication. 

The  committee  appointed  to  select  a  Secretary  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride,  resigned,  nominated  Dr.  Buttolph,  who  was  appointed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  while  the  Association  reluctantly  accepts  the  resignation 
of  its  Secretary,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  it  feels  that  it  is  due  not  only  to 
him  but  to  itself,  to  express  its  full  appreciation  of  the  faithful,  devoted  and 
acceptable  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties,  often  arduous  and 
irksome,  of  the  office  which  he  has  filled  from  the  first  organization  o  f  the 
Association,  and  for  which  we  return  him  our  heart-felt  thanks. 

Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  from  the  committee  on  publication,  asked  that  said 
committee  be  continued,  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Parker,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  cordially  tendered  to  its 
Vice-President,  Dr.  I.  Ray,  for  the  able,  impartial  and  courteous  manner  in 
which  he  has  performed  the  duties  of  presiding  officer  during  the  present 
meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Benedict,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Association  be  requested  (within  two 
months  of  the  adjournment  of  the  present  meeting,)  to  assign  to  each  mem- 
ber a  subject  on  which  he  shall  make  a  written  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Nichols,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  In- 
sanity," and  to  the  Editors  of  the  various  Medical  Journals  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  for  publication  in  their  respective  Journals. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  Ray,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Butler,  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New-York  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  May,  1852,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  Secretary. 
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.ETHEREAL  SOLUTION  OF  IODINE. 

(Inserted  by  request.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal: 

Sir, — I  beg  to  offer  to  your  notice  a  preparation  of  iodine, 
which  is  as  yet  unknown  to  the  profession,  except  to  a  few  in  this  locality 
whose  attention  I  have  directed  to  its  efficiency  as  a  counter-irritant.  I  have 
employed  it  in  my  practice  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  generally  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  in  the  most  of  those  cases  where  the  use  of  the 
tincture  is  commonly  indicated.  It  is  applied  in  the  same  way  as  the  tinc- 
ture, by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil  rubbed  over  the  part,  until  it  begins 
to  produce  a  burning  sensation  in  the  part ;  then  cover  it  with  a  pledget  of 
wadding,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation.  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  the 
burning  sensation  is  pretty  severe,  so  as  to  alarm  some  patients.  Yet  it 
soon  becomes  tolerable,  but  usually  continues  to  be  felt  for  several  hours. 
The  next  day  the  cuticle  has  a  dry,  hardened  feel,  having  the  iodine  color ; 
and  great  relief  to  deep-seated  pain  is  obtained.  In  the  course  of  two,  three 
or  four  days,  vesication  will  be  observed  around  the  edges  of  the  superficial 
eschar,  which  has  now  commenced  to  suppurate  ;  and  as  the  destroyed  cuti- 
cle cleans  off,  a  very  copious  discharge  of  purulent  matter  takes  place,  and 
may  be  kept  up  for  two  or  three  weeks  under  the  popular  application  of  a 
cabbage  leaf,  or  oiled  silk,  which  I  usually  apply  on  the  second  day.  The 
surface  of  the  sore  assumes  a  fine,  granular  appearance,  and  heals  without 
leaving  a  cicatrix.  I  have  often  thought,  that  in  cases  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  joints,  this  application  is  more  efficient  than  the  caustic  issue,  re- 
lieves pain  quicker,  and  can  sooner  be  repeated. 

I  have  frequently  derived  great  benefit  from  keeping  up  a  discharge  from 
the  chest  in  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs,  making  a  sore  the  size  of  a  quar- 
ter or  half  dollar  at  a  time,  and  opening  a  new  sore  as  the  other  heals. 

This  solution  is  very  simply  prepared.  I  commonly  use  the  sulphuric 
ether  of  the  shops ;  but  the  stronger  the  ether,  the  more  efficient  is  the  pre- 
paration. Hence  the  importance  of  obtaining  a  good  article,  and  in  full 
strength. 

I  commonly  put  a  quantity  of  pure  iodine  into  a  phial,  and  add  sulphuric 
ether  until  dissolved ;  that  is,  the  ether  must  be  perfectly  saturated.  To 
make  the  solution  as  strong  as  possible,  I  have  added  a  few  grains  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  which  furthers  the  capability  of  the  ether  to  take  up 
more  of  the  iodide.  There  are  different  modes  by  which  this  can  be  pre- 
pared, that  will  be  readily  suggested  to  your  several  readers.  All  of  them, 
however,  will  tend  to  the  same  result. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  used  at  a  reduced  strength,  according  to  the 
amount  of  counter-irritation  or  stimulation  which  individual  cases  may  seem 
to  require.  I  am  yours  truly,       Robert  Thomson. 

Dover,  N.  K,  June  27,  1851. 
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A  CASE  OF  POISONING  FROM  OPIUM,  SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED  BY  ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

BY  J.  B.  BIJDDLE,  M.  D. 

The  following  case  illustrates,  I  think,  very  strikingly,  the  value  of  the 
electro-magnetie  current  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  coma  produced  by  nar- 
cotic poisoning. 

At  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  of 
April  last,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  woman,  described  by  the  messenger  as  be- 
ing in  a  fit.  No  history  or  explanation  of  the  case  could  be  obtained,  except 
that  the  patient  had  gone  out  at  about  half-past  seven  o'clock  to  get  some- 
thing at  an  apothecary's  for  a  cramp  colic ;  that  she  had,  upon  her  return 
home,  eaten  her  supper  as  usual,  then  gone  to  bed,  soon  fallen  into  deep 
sleep,  and  finally,  at  about  midnight,  from  her  unusual  respiration  and  the 
impossibility  of  rousing  her,  excited  the  alarm  of  her  husband  and  family. 

I  found  her  in  a  state  of  profound  torpor ;  her  breathing  extremely  slow 
and  interrupted,  stertorous  and  gasping,  with  spasm  of  the  throat,  lividity  of 
the  countenance,  inability  to  swallow,  utter  insensibility  to  the  most  violent 
agitation,  pupil  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  pulse  scarcely  percepti- 
ble at  the  wrist — in  short,  all  the  symptoms  of  an  advanced  stage  of  as- 
phyxia. That  it  was  a  case  of  narcotic  poisoning,  rapidly  approaching  a 
fatal  termination,  was,  I  thought,  evident,  and  I  at  once  so  expressed  my- 
self— the  family,  however,  still  professing  themselves  unable  to  explain  or 
account  for  it. 

Acting,  however,  upon  this  opinion,  I  obtained  the  assistance  of  my  friend, 
Dr.  Goddard,  who  lives  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  use  of  his  electro- 
magnetic apparatus  ;  and,  the  doctor  coinciding  in  my  view  of  the  case,  we 
determined,  although  with  no  very  strong  hope  of  saving  the  woman's  life, 
to  resort  to  this  agent.  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  stomach 
tube,  but  was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  spasm  of  the  pharynx,  and  its  in- 
troduction could  have  been  of  no  service,  as,  at  the  lapse  of  more  than  five 
hours,  the  poison  must  have  been  altogether  absorbed  from  the  stomach. 

The  electro-magnetic  machine  employed,  consists  of  two  coils  rotating  be- 
tween the  poles  of  two  horse-shoe  magnets — an  unusually  large  and  power- 
ful instrument,  producing  a  rapid  succession  of  violent  shocks.  One  pole 
was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  other  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
For  about  two  minutes  after  the  battery  was  started  no  effect  was  produced. 
The  patient  then  began  to  make  convulsive  efforts  with  her  hands,  as  if  to 
put  away  something  annoying  her,  and,  in  perhaps  half  a  minute  more,  she 
opened  her  eyes  with  a  ghastly  stare.  The  battery  being  still  kept  in  ac- 
tion, she  rose  up  in  bed,  and  was  able  to  mutter  some  indistinct  answers  to 
questions  put  her. 

Upon  withdrawing  the  electric  current,  the  woman  immediately  sank  back 
into  the  state  of  torpor  in  which  I  had  found  her.  But,  as  soon  as  it  was 
renewed,  artificial  vitality  was  again  restored.  When  the  current  was  a 
second  time  stopped,  after  about  the  same  period  of  application  as  at  first, 
the  woman  continued  for  some  two  or  three  minutes  awake,  gradually,  how- 
ever, relapsing  into  coma.  After  each  application  of  the  battery,  the  inter- 
val of  consciousness  became  longer,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  she  re- 
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rna'ined  roused  for  a  full  half  hour,  in  which  she  was  able  to  let  us  know 
what  she  had  taken. 

It  appears  that  she  had  bought  "three  cents'"  worth  of  laudanum,  and, 
never  having  taken  it  before,  she  supposed  it  was  a  proper  dose,  and  swal- 
lowed it  all.  It  amounted,  as  she  said,  to  some  three  teaspoonfuls — proba- 
bly two  fluid  drachms,  as  this  is,  I  believe,  the  quantity  usually  sold  for  that 
price.  I  think  it  probable  that  she  was  also  previously  somewhat  under  the 
influence  of  whiskey,  as  we  detected  it  on  her  breath,  and  this  must  have 
increased  the  narcotic  effect  of  the  laudanum. 

"We  now  gave  her  some  volatile  alkali,  and  strong  coffee,  but  they  were 
not  long  retained.  After  half  an  hour's  consciousness,  stupor  slowly  crept 
on  again,  and  a  further  resort  was  had  to  the  battery,  which  was  followed 
with  rapid,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  final  revival. 

The  patient  now  got  up,  walked  about,  conversed  clearly,  was  able  to  keep 
some  coffee  on  her  stomach,  and  it  was  apparent  that  she  had  at  last  strug- 
gled through  the  effects  of  the  narcotic.  Some  disposition  to  somnolence 
remained,  but  this  was  easily  overcome,  without  recourse  to  the  battery.  I 
remained  with  her  till  half-past  four — an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  last  ap- 
plication of  the  electricity,  and  then  left  her  in  charge  of  her  friends,  direct- 
ing them  not  to  suffer  her  to  sleep  till  I  saw  her  again. 

Between  eight  and  nine  I  found  her  very  comfortable  and  completely 
awake,  although  begging  hard  to  be  allowed  a  nap.  Three  or  four  hours 
natural  sleep  now  took  place,  and  left  her  completely  recovered. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  in  the  successive  applications  of  the 
poles  of  the  battery,  while  one  was  kept  constantly  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
the  other  was  placed  indifferently  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  arm-pit,  and 
in  the  hand  ;  and  the  effect  did  not  appear  to  vary. 

Since  drawing  up  the  notes  of  this  case,  upon  mentioning  it  to  my  friend, 
Dr.  Mutter,  I  found  that  he  had  lately  resorted  to  electro-magnetism  with 
success  under  similar  circumstances ;  and  he  kindly  offered  the  history  of 
his  case  for  publication  with  the  foregoing. 

May  14*/*,  1851. 

Dear  Doctor  : — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  send  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  case  of  "  poisoning  with  opium,"  to  which  I  referred  in  our  inter- 
view the  other  day. 

Last  spring,  my  colleague,  Prof.  Pancoast,  and  myself,  were  summoned 
about  11  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  visit  a  young  gentleman  residing  at  the  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Market  streets.  On  our  arrival  we  found  that  a  large  quantity 
of  laudanum  had  been  swallowed  accidentally,  and  although  strong  and  very 
appropriate  means  had  been  immediately  taken  by  several  medical  students 
who  lodged  in  the  same  house,  no  impression  seemed  to  be  made  upon  the 
influence  of  the  drug.  All  the  evidences  of  rapidly  approaching  death  were 
manifest,  and  as  all  other  measures  had  been  unsuccessfully  employed, 
we  determined  to  employ  electro-magnetism.  An  instrument  was  accord- 
ingly obtained,  one  pole  placed  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  other 
over  the  epigastrium.  Almost  on  the  instant,  the  muscles  of  respiration 
were  violently  agitated,  and  the  patient  sprang  up  in  bed,  opened  his  eyes, 
and  answered  questions.  The  pain  in  a  few  moments  was  so  severe,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  change  the  position  of  the  poles  of  the  machine.  Keep- 
ing one  steadily  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  other  was  made  to 
touch  different  points  of  the  thorax,  throat,  abdomen  and  upper  extremities. 
The  burning  sensation  occasioned  by  the  fluid,  was  almost  intolerable,  caus- 
ing the  patient  to  complain  loudly,  and  effectually  preventing  any  return  to 
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the  lethargy  from  which  he  had  so  happily  been  aroused.  We  deemed  it 
most  prudent  to  continue  our  efforts,  even  after  the  patient  was  fully  restored 
to  consciousness,  but  I  think  not  more  than  an  hour  elapsed  between  the 
first  application  of  the  remedy  and  the  complete  relief  of  our  young  friend. 

Yours  truly. 

De.  Biddle.  Thos.  D.  MiiTTEB. 

[From  the  Medical  Examiner. ~\ 


ON  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  McMDNK'S  ELIXIR  OF  OPIUM. 

BY  EUGENE  DUPUT,  PHARMACEUTIST,  NEW-YORK. 

"Within  a  few  years  the  use  of  this  preparation  of  opium  has  been  much 
extended  in  the  United  States,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  as  well  as 
from  the  commendation  of  a  numerous  class  of  our  practitioners,  who  found 
it  to  possess  a  sedative  property  which  the  ordinary  Tincture  of  Opium  does 
not  possess  in  a  similar  way.  Yet  many  amongst  them  reluctantly  made 
use  of  it,  from  the  fact  that  its  mode  of  preparation  was  kept  from  the  pub- 
lic, and  that  the  usual  abuse  of  such  preparations,  fostered  by  directions  for 
use  without  need  of  medical  aid,  by  mothers,  nurses,  etc.,  was  a  great  objec- 
tion to  its  employment  by  that  class  of  practitioners  who  want  to  know,  not 
only  what  is  the  effect  of  the  medicines  they  administer,  but  also,  what  are 
their  component  parts,  and  how  they  are  prepared.  Having  such  men  among 
the  physicians  honoring  my  establishment  with  their  custom,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  prepare  for  their  use,  substitutes  for  some  of  the  nostrums  possessed 
of  some  efficacy.  As  a  result  of  my  endeavors,  I  will  state  that  my  substi- 
tute for  McMunn's  Elixir  has  been  tested  for  about  six  years,  and  that  it 
has  been  found  to  possess  the  sedative  property  peculiar  to  it,  without  any 
of  the  unpleasant  effects  attributed  to  Laudanum. 

The  late  Dr.  Smyth  Rodgers,  formerly  Professor  in  the  New-York  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  during  his  painful  illness,  had  frequent  recourse  to  it,  and 
even  preferred  it  to  McMunn's  preparation,  according  to  his  attending  phy- 
sician's statements,  although  he  had,  at  first,  great  reluctance  to  try  any  thing 
else.  An  advantage  in  my  substitute  is,  that  its  manipulation  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  that  a  country  physician,  having  at  hand  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ents, can  prepare  it  as  well  as  the  more  expert  pharmaceutist.  I  prepare  if 
as  follows  : 

Opium,    ....  3x. 

"Water,    .    .    .    .  q.  s. 

Alcohol,  95  p.  ct.,  .  §iv. 
The  opium  is  to  be  made  into  a  thin  pulp  with  water ;  the  mixture  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  a  cool  place  48  hours,  then  transferred  into  an  elongated 
glass  funnel  containing  filtering  paper ;  a  superstratum  of  water  equivalent 
to  the  bulk  of  the  whole  mass  is  added.  When  12  ounces  of  liquid  have 
been  filtered,  the  alcohol  is  added  to  the  filtered  solution.* 

About  two  thirds  of  the  substance  of  the  opium  is  contained  in  the  solu- 
tion.   The  residue,  consisting  chiefly  in  resin,  caoutchouc  and  narcotina,  to- 

*  The  proportion  of  opium  is  the  same  as  that  in  Tinct.  Opii  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
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gether  with  the  ligneous  matter.  Consequently,  my  substitute  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium,  nearly  free  from  narcotina, 
preserved  by  alcohol. 

Various  names  could  be  devised  for  it,  but  as  it  is  intended  to  represent 
an  article  already  used  under  a  popular  name,  perhaps  the  appellation  of 
"  Elixir  of  Opium"  might  be  retained  for  it,  if  no  other  be  suggested  better 
adapted. 

[Note  by  the  Editor. — The  unpleasant  effects  of  ordinary  tincture  of  opium 
when  administered  to  certain  patients  have  long  since  originated  attempts  to 
modify  that  preparation,  witness  the  denarcotized  laudanum,  Battley's  seda- 
tive solution,  and  the  preparation  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Duhamel,  (Am. 
Journ.  Pharm.  vol.  xviii,  p.  16,)  which  last  is  almost  identical  with  the  "Elix- 
ir" of  Mr.  Dupuy.  The  latter,  however,  has  the  advantage  in  more  com- 
pletely exhausting  the  opium,  and  in  being  less  alcoholic  when  finished.  In 
common  with  many  others,  we  have  given  an  occasional  thought  to  the  prob- 
able mode  of  preparing  the  so  called  "  McMunn's  Elixir  of  Opium."  It 
contains  meconate  of  morphia,  and  hence  is  prepared  with  neutral  solvents, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  natural  state  of  combination  in  which  the  morphia 
exists.  In  glancing  over  the  long  list  of  the  constituents  of  opium  with  the 
view  of  singling  out  those  to  which  the  unpleasant  effects  of  laudanum  may 
be  attributed,  perhaps  none  are  more  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  than  the  odor- 
ous principle,  resin,  acid  extractive,  thebaina,  and  perhaps  codeia  and  narco- 
tina to  some  extent,  although  O'Shaughnessy  and  others,  have  shown  that  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  latter  really  possesses  any  disturbing  qual- 
ity of  the  kind.  By  the  following  process,  a  solution  of  opium  can  be  made, 
deprived  almost  wholly  of  the  principles  it  is  desirable  to  avoid,  and  pre- 
senting the  morphia  in  the  form  of  its  natural  salt : 

Take  of  Opium  in  powder,  ten  drachms,  (troy,) 
«  Ether, 

"       Alchohol,  each,  four  fluid  ounces, 
"       Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Macerate  the  opium  in  half  a  pint  of  water  for  two  days  and  express  ; 
subject  the  dregs  to  two  successive  macerations,  using  six  fluid  ounces  of 
water  each  time,  with  expression,  mix  and  strain  the  liquors,  evaporate  them 
to  two  fluid  ounces,  and  agitate  the  liquid  with  the  ether  several  times  during 
half  an  hour.  Then  separate  the  ether  by  means  of  a  funnel,  evaporate  the 
solution  of  opium  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  extract  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  wa- 
ter, pour  the  solution  on  a  filter,  and  after  it  has  passed,  wash  the  filter  with 
sufficient  water  to  make  the  filtrate  measure  12  fluid  ounces,  to  which  add 
the  alcohol  and  mix. 

The  same  result  was  arrived  at  by  first  digesting  the  powdered  opium  in 
ether  at  several  macerations,  until  it  was  exhausted,  then  drying  and  exhaust- 
ing it  with  water.  The  aqueous  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
then  re-dissolved,  filtered,  etc.,  as  in  the  above. 

The  ethereal  liquid  was  evaporated  in  each  instance  : — that  obtained  di- 
rectly from  the  opium  yielded  a  brown  crystalline  extract,  weighing  22  grains  ; 
whilst  that  resulting  from  washing  the  solution  of  opium,  afforded  acicular 
crystals  and  groups  of  larger  crystals  in  stellated  form,  with  a  little  brown 
extract-like  matter  around  the  edges,  amounting  to  two  grains,  and  having 
but  little  odor,  and  which  exists  in  the  elixir  of  Mr.  Dupuy.  These  crys- 
tals are  not  reddened  in  the  slightest  degree  by  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves 
them  with  a  yellow  color.  In  this  treatment,  the  ether  removes  all  that  the 
water  has  dissolved  of  the  thebaina,  the  meconin,  a  part  at  least  of  the  co- 
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deia,  the  odorous  principle,  meconate  of  narcotine,  and  fatty  matter.  The 
etherial  extract  obtained  directly  from  the  opium,  contains  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  odorous  matter  and  fatty  matter,  besides  the  narcotine,  free  and  com- 
bined. The  evaporation  to  dryness,  and  re-solution  in  water,  removes  the 
ethereal  odor,  and  separates  a  portion  of  acid  resin  and  extractive.  Lan- 
derer,  in  another  part  of  this  number,  speaks  of  the  nauseating  and  other 
unpleasant  effects  of  the  exhalations  from  poppy  plantations  during  the  col- 
lection of  the  opium.  May  not  the  odorous  principle  of  opium  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  effect,  and  may  not  the  removal  or  loss  of  this  in  the 
so-called  denarcotized  laudanum,  and  in  old  opium  pills,  be  at  least  partially 
the  reason  of  their  diminished  tendency  to  produce  nausea  and  head-ache  ? 
Mr.  Redwood  considers  the  "  sedative  liquor  of  Battley,"  to  be  an  aqueous 
solution  of  opium,  evaporated  to  dryness  to  get  rid  of  the  acid  resin,  re-dis- 
solved in  water,  and  a  small  portion  of  spirit  added  to  give  it  permanence.] 
Am.  Journ.  of  Pharmacy. 


POISONING  BY  TWENTY-NINE  GRAINS  OF  YERATRIA — 

RECOVERY. 

The  following  authentic  case  has  been  communicated  to  us,  with  a  request 
that  the  name  of  the  patient  (a  retired  Chemist  and  Druggist,)  may  be  sup- 
pressed : — 

A  gentleman  had  a  draught  and  liniment  made  up  at  the  same  time ;  the 
draught  was  to  relieve  the  cholic,  and  consisted  of  chloric  ether,  &c.  The 
liniment  was  composed  of  veratria,  gr.  xxx,  and  rectified  spirit  |ij.,  and  was 
intended  to  be  rubbed  on  the  forehead  to  relieve  a  nervous,  chronic  pain  in 
the  head.  The  dispenser  finding  his  stock  of  veratria  insufficient,  put  only 
xxix  grains  of  veratria  in,  and  reduced  the  amount  of  spirit  in  proportion. 

On  his  way  home,  feeling  pain,  the  patient  went  into  a  tavern  and  got  a 
glass  of  hot  ale  and  ginger,  and  then  called  for  a  second,  into  which  he  put 
the  liniment,  supposing  it  to  be  the  draught.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards he  experienced  a  peculiar  sensation  of  oppression  and  anxiety  in  the 
head,  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  he  then  discovered  his  mistake.  Medical 
aid  was  at  hand ;  vomiting  was  produced  by  an  emetic  of  sulphates  of  zinc 
and  copper,  tickling  the  throat,  &c.  In  about  half  an  hour  after  vomiting, 
very  violent  sneezing  came  on,  and  continued  for  about  an  hour ;  the  patient 
then  slept,  and  had  no  disagreeable  sensation  or  symptom  since. — Pharma- 
ceutical Journal,  April,  1851. 
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NEW-HAMPSHIRE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  sixty-first  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  holden  at  the  Phenix 
Hotel,  in  Concord,  on  the  third  and  fourth  ultimo.  The  attendance  was  re- 
spectable, and,  by  the  spirit  prevailing,  it  was  evident  that  an  increasing  in- 
terest was  felt  for  the  advancement  of  the  profession  in  the  State. 

June  3d.  At  half  past  ten  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Manchester.  The  records  of  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  were  read  and  accepted.  The  usual  standing  committees  for 
the  examination  of  patients,  on  auditing  accounts,  and  on  nominations  were 
appointed. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  S.  Cummings,  stated  that  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  making  the  annual  assessment  upon  members  of  the  Society,  from  the  want 
of  information  as  to  who  were  members  of  District  Societies ;  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  the  fourth  section  of  the  by-laws,  making  a  difference  in  favor  of 
members  of  the  District  Societies.  A  spirited  discussion  ensued,  a  variety 
of  motions  being  presented.  It  appeared  that  there  were  still  farther  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  fact  that  in  some  Districts  the  Societies  had  not  met 
for  one  or  more  years,  and  still  some  of  their  members  claimed  exemption, 
maintaining  that  the  Societies  were  not  dead,  but  sleeping.  At  length  the 
following  amendment  to  art.  2,  sec.  4,  of  the  by-laws,  was  adopted : 

Each  member  shall  pay  a  fee  of  three  dollars,  on  admission  into  the  So- 
ciety, and  an  annual  tax  of  two  dollars  thereafter. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  passed : 

Resolved,  That  members  of  other  State  Medical  Societies,  and  of  the  Dis- 
trict Societies  in  this  State,  may  be  elected  to  this  Society  and  become  mem- 
bers by  paying  two  dollars  on  admission,  and  the  annual  tax  thereafter. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  several  District  Societies  be  in- 
structed to  return  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  annually,  at  least  one 
week  before  the  annual  meeting,  a  list  of  the  associates  in  those  districts ; 
and  that  said  list  be  furnished  to  the  Treasurer  as  his  guide  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  annual  assessment  of  Fellows  of  this  body,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  this  Society  notify  the  several  districts  of  the  passage  of  this 
resolution. 
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The  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  N.  H.  Medical  Institution  being  called 
for,  was  read  by  Dr.  Smalley,  of  Lyme,  but,  as  it  has  been  laid  before  the 
profession  by  its  publication  in  the  annual  announcement  of  the  college,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  say  that  it  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  graduating  class  on  examination.    The  report  was  accepted. 

The  committee  on  nominations,  by  leave,  reported  the  following  list  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year,  who,  on  ballot,  were  declared  elected,  and  at  once 
entered  upon  their  duties : 

President,  E.  R.  Peaslee,  of  Hanover ;  Vice-President,  Ezra  Carter, 
Concord ;  Secretary,  E.  K.  Webster,  Boscawen ;  Treasurer,  Silas  Cum- 
mings,  Fitzwilliam. 

Councillors,  Nathan  Sanborn,  L.  M,  Knight,  Albert  Smith,  P.  A.  Stack- 
pole,  Noah  Martin,  J.  Bartlett,  G.  B.  Twitchell,  J.  L.  Sweatt,  A.  Smalley, 
J.  F.  Hall,  Wm,  H.  H.  Mason,  E.  B.  Hammond,  J.  C.  Eastman,  J.  Clough. 

Censors,  John  Carr,  M.  R.  Woodbury,  T.  H.  Marshall,  J.  C.  Eastman, 
J.  P.  Whittemore,  Dixi  Crosby,  J.  Batchelder,  F.  Boyden,  E.  Bartlett,  J.  F. 
Hall,  J.  Blake,  E.  Spaulding,  C.  B.  Hamilton,  J.  E.  Tyler. 

Corresponding  Secretaries,  F.  P.  Fitch,  A.  Smalley,  J.  Blake,  E.  H.  Par- 
ker, N.  Martin,  J.  Bartlett,  J.  Batchelder,  W.  W.  Brown. 

Delegates  to  the  N.  H.  Medical  School,  J.  S.  Fernald,  Thomas  H.  Marshall. 

A  eulogy  upon  the  late  Dr.  Amos  Twitchell,  of  Keene,  was  delivered  by 
Prof.  Albert  Smith,  of  Peterboro'. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Martin,  of  Dover,  it  was  Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  presented  to  Dr.  Smith,  for  his  able,  interesting  and  beautiful  eu- 
logy upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Dr.  Twitchell,  and  that  a  copy 
of  the  same  be  requested  for  publication  in  the  New-Hampshire  Journal  of 
Medicine. 

June  4.  The  Society  met  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  council  presented 
the  following  gentlemen  as  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Society,  viz. : 

Stephen  Brown,  Deerfield;  Jeremiah  Blake,  Tamworth;  Thomas  B. 
Kittredge,  Keene ;  Albert  G.  Weeks,  North  Barnstead ;  Luther  C.  Bean. 
South  Weare ;  Moses  C.  Hoyt,  Bristol ;  John  Fellows,  Loudon. 

On  ballot,  they  were  declared  unanimously  elected. 

The  council  reported  the  following  as  the  list  of  orators  for  the  next  .an- 
nual meeting : 

Edward  H.  Parker,  Substitute,  C.  P.  Gage ;  John  E.  Tyler,  Substitute, 
P.  A.  Stackpole. 

The  committee  on  examining  patients,  reported,  but  the  cases  not  yet  be- 
ing complete,  their  report  is  omitted. 

The  committee  called  attention  to  the  various  circumstances  which  tended 
to  prevent  the  full  profit  which  might  accrue  both  to  the  Society  and  the  pa- 
tients, from  these  examinations,  and  at  their  suggestion  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  every  member,  on  presenting  a  patient  to  this 
48 
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Society  for  examination  and  prescription,  shall  present  a  written  statement 
of  the  rise,  progress  and  treatment  of  the  case  in  as  summary,  clear  and  dis- 
tinct a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit ;  and  that  the  patient 
shall  remain  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Society. 

It  was  also  Voted,  That  three  committees  should  be  appointed  next  year, 
and  that  the  Chairman  of  each  should  be  at  once  nominated.  Dr.  F.  P.  Fitch, 
of  Amherst ;  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  of  Hanover ;  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Tyler,  of  Rol- 
linsford,  were  accordingly  elected  Chairmen  of  the  committees  to  be  filled  at 
the  next  meeting. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Fernald,  of  Barring- 
ton  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  code  of  ethics  for 
Fellows  of  this  Society  to  give  certificates  of  approbation  of  medical  com- 
pounds, whether  the  formulas  is  known  or  not ;  and  that  such  practice  is  det- 
rimental to  the  interests  of  the  faculty,  and  tends  to  foster  empiricism.  Dr. 
F.  remarked  that  in  presenting  this  resolution  he  was  not  moved  with  ill  will 
to  any  one,  but  he  had  observed  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Shakers'  Society 
which  had  been  abundantly  circulated  among  the  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
containing  recommendations  of  their  "  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla"  over 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  among  our  own  number.  He  had 
always  considered  this  to  be  properly  included  among  patent  medicines,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  such  names  in  such  connection.  It  had  been  stated  to 
him  privately,  that  some,  if  not  all  of  these  gentlemen  would  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  explain  to  the  Society,  and  through  them  to  the  community, 
what  was  their  position.  Such  an  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the  resolu- 
tion. But  if  this  were  not  so  it  was  high  time  that  we  should  understand  our 
position  as  a  Society,  and  whether  or  not  our  influence,  public  or  private,  was 
to  be  lent  to  these  compounds. 

Prof.  Dixi  Crosby  thanked  the  gentleman  for  introducing  the  resolution. 
His  name  was  appended  to  recommendations  of  different  preparations  in  the 
pamphlet,  and  he  could  most  sincerely  say,  that  he  regretted  it.  Some  of 
them  were  given  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  before  much  was 
said  or  thought  about  such  things,  and  none  of  them  had  he  intended  should 
be  made  public.    The  Society  might  be  sure  that  he  would  not  again  offend. 

Prof.  E.  R.  Peaslee  regretted  that  he  was  compelled  to  say  that  his  name 
was  appended  to  a  certificate  in  the  pamphlet  alluded  to.  It  was,  however, 
with  great  pleasure  that  he  found  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  matter  be- 
fore this  meeting  of  New-Hampshire  physicians.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
signed  a  certificate  concerning  the  sarsaparilla,  but  it  was  not  the  certificate 
which  was  published  over  his  name.  It  had  been  changed,  so  as  to  make 
in  his  opinion,  an  essential  alteration  in  it.  He  had  received  the  most  posi- 
-tive  assurances  that  if  he  gave  any  letter  recommendatory  of  the  compound, 
it  should  never  be  printed  ;  what  was  said  having  been  intended  for  physi- 
cians alone.    He  regretted  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  his  confidence  had 
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been  abused.  With  the  most  complete  disgust  he  had  seen  for  several  years 
his  name  paraded  in  the  penny  papers  of  Boston,  by  the  side  of  the  whole 
list  of  nostrum  venders,  and  had  found  every  means  ineffectual  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  He  had  urged  it  upon  the  Society  of  Shakers  to  relieve  him  from  this 
burden,  but  in  vain.  As  a  prominent  member  of  that  fraternity  (Thomas 
Corbett,)  was  present,  he  would  through  him  again  repeat  his  request,  and 
ask  if  he  had  not  suffered  sufficient  to  be  permitted  now  to  go  free ; — and, 
that  as  a  matter  of  generosity  on  their  part,  if  they  would  not  be  moved  by 
a  sense  of  justice  to  him,  at  length  to  disgrace  him  no  longer,  and  never 
again  to  publish  that  recommendation. 

Dr.  J.  Smith,  of  Dover,  thought  that  a  distinction  might  be  made  between 
simples  and  compounds,  and  that  such  preparations  as  were  not  compounded 
might  be  safely  and  properly  used  by  the  profession.  In  endeavoring  to 
shun  Scylla  we  must  not  run  upon  Charybdis.  Dr.  L.  M.  Knight,  of  Frank- 
lin, was  compelled  to  present  himself  as  one  of  the  delinquents.  He  felt 
that  it  was  his  privilege  as  well  as  his  duty  to  present  his  apology  to  the  so- 
ciety. It  was  doubtless  without  due  consideration  that  he  gave  his  name, 
and  certainly  no  one  had  regretted  it  so  much  as  himself. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Abbott,  of  Sanbornton,  found  his  name  in  the  pamphlet.  He 
gave  the  recommendation  to  which  his  name  was  attached,  but  were  it  to  be 
done  over,  he  certainly  should  not  sign  any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  Society 
might  depend  upon  it,  that  he  would  never  again  be  found  in  such  a  predic- 
ament. 

Dr.  Geo.  B.  Twitchell,  of  Keene,  observed  in  the  pamphlet  which  had 
been  so  freely  distributed  with  the  "  cherry  pectoral"  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  a  statement  concerning  Dr.  Amos  Twitchell.  In  justice  to  the  de- 
ceased, he  felt  bound  to  say  that  this  must  be  an  error.  There  was  nothing 
for  which  Dr.  T.  felt  a  more  complete  and  profound  disgust  than  quackery 
in  any  form,  and  to  commend  this  compound  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  his  whole  character.    It  must  be  an  error. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Hall,  of  Wolfborough,  had  been  very  much  pleased  to  hear  the 
explanations  of  the  gentlemen.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  not  to  have  been 
asked  to  sign  any  recommendation,  perhaps  because  his  recommendation  was 
not  worth  asking  for.  But  he  had  been  much  surprised  to  see  the  names  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  risen,  in  such  connections.  Those  explanations  would 
do  much  good,  he  believed,  throughout  the  State. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Parker,  of  Concord,  would  not  now  be  met  with  a  reply  which 
had  been  made  to  him  when  objecting  to  nostrums,  because  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  profession  in  the  State  had  approved  of  some  of  them, 
and  did  he  assume  to  know  more  than  they  ?  He  must  protest,  however, 
against  any  distinction  being  made  in  favor  of  simples  over  compounds.  Per- 
haps such  a  distinction  would  be  correct  if  we  could  depend  upon  the  word 
of  the  manufacturers ;  but  their  cherry  pectoral  and  other  simples  were  com- 
pounded of  nobody  knew  how  many  ingredients.  The  only  consistent  course 
was  to  reject  the  whole. 
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Dr.  C.  P.  Gage,  of  Concord,  observed  that  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to, 
there  was  a  statement  that  a  vote  of  recommendation  was  given  by  this  So- 
ciety. Having  served  for  some  time  as  Secretary,  he  felt  authorized  to  say 
that  no  such  vote  could  be  found  upon  the  records,  and  that  the  statement 
was  a  libel  upon  the  Society. 

The  discussion  was  continued  in  the  same  spirit  for  some  time,  when  the 
question  was  called  for,  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Parker,  it  was  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this 
Society  be  authorized  to  obtain  copies  of  the  volumes  for  1850-51  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  for  such  members  of  the 
Society  as  shall  pay  the  subscription  price  to  him. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Sanborn,  of  Henniker,  it  was  Resolved,  That  the  dele- 
gates for  1852,  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  have  power  to  appoint 
substitutes,  and  that  their  credentials  be  so  worded. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  delegates :  E.  K.  Webster,  Ed- 
ward Spaulding,  Noah  Martin,  Josiah  Bartlett,  Geo.  B.  Twitchell,  A.  Smal- 
ley,  J.  F.  Hall,  C.  P.  Gage,  P.  P.  Woodbury,  Levi  G.  Hill,  J.  P.  Whitte- 
more,  Silas  Cummings,  C.  B.  Hamilton,  J.  Blake. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  spent  in  the  presentation  of  interesting 
cases  to  the  Society,  and  accounts,  from  various  members,  of  preparations 
which  they  had  found  especially  beneficial.  Though  this  was  done  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  informal,  which  hardly  bears  reporting,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable  features  of  the  meeting.  The 
Society  adjourned  at  12 J  o'clock. 


The  second  volume  of  THE  JOURNAL  will  be  issued  on  the  first  of 
September,  and  the  succeeding  numbers  will  appear  on  the  first  instead  of  the 
latter  part  of  each  month,  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  past  year.  Our 
subscribers  will  observe  that  our  terms  are  the  same  as  last  year,  and  we 
trust  each  will  at  once  remit  us  one  dollar.  It  must  be  apparent  that  such 
an  enterprise  can  be  carried  on  only  by  cash  payments ;  and  those  who  are 
really  our  well-wishers  will  not  allow  us  to  be  hindered  by  their  delay.  The 
new  volume,  by  its  increased  circulation,  offers  great  inducements  to  those 
who  wish  to  advertise  in  the  New-England  States. 


Dartmouth  Medical  School.  The  lectures  at  this  School  will  com- 
mence on  the  seventh  day  of  August,  as  will  be  observed  by  the  advertise- 
ment on  another  page.  The  inquiry  having  been  made,  if  Prof.  Peaslee 
would,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  at  New- York,  shorten  his  course 
at  this  School,  we  repeat  that  we  are  authorized  to  say  that  it  will  not  at  all 
affect  his  course.  Neither  does  his  acceptance  of  that  appointment  imply  a 
change  of  residence.  We  trust  that  the  class  will  be  larger  than  some  of 
its  predecessors  have  been. 


